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EDITOR'S PREFACE. 



■♦♦- 



The bulk of Bentham's writings has passed into not 
unjust oblivion. It would be impossible to renew the 
life of works so voluminous, so technical, and so 
frequently disfigured by oddities of thought and style. 
But it would be unfortunate if those works which most 
adequately represent Bentham's peculiar genius and 
which have left a mark upon speculation in England 
were to remain buried under the weight of dead, 
unprofitable matter. These works may the more easily 
be made available inasmuch as they are few and not of 
great length. Chief amongst them are the Fragment 
on Government, and the Principles of Morals and 
Legislation, The latter treatise has already been re- 
printed by the Clarendon Press. The Fragment on 
Government, which has long been out of print, is now 
offered to the public. The Introduction prefixed aims 
at shewing the place of Bentham in the history of 
thought, and the significance of the Fragment as a 

contribution to political philosophy. 

F, C. M. 

Oxford : December^ 1890. 
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I. Life of Bentham. 

Jeremy Bentham was born on the 15th of February, 1748, 
in Red Lion Street, Houndsditch, London. His father and 
grandfather were attorneys, and we are told that he came of 
a right Tory stock. His mother, whose maiden name was 
Alicia Grove, was the daughter of a shopkeeper in Andover. 
Jeremy was a feeble and puny child, of a very quiet temper 
and very studious in his disposition. When little more than 
three years old he began to learn Latin, and was a greedy 
reader of every book upon which he could lay his hands. 
Among these none made a deeper impression than F^nelon's 
romance of Telemachus, which he read at the age of seven 
years. ' In my own imagination,' he afterwards said, ' I 
identified my own personality with that of the hero, who 
seemed to me a model of perfect virtue.' 'That romance/ 
he added, ' may be regarded as the foundation-stone of my 
whole character ; the starting-post from whence my career of 
life commenced. The first dawning in my mind of the prin- 
ciples of utility may, I think, be traced to it.' 

The too early seriousness betrayed by this recollection 
was natural to Bentham. He wanted the robust health 
and overflowing spirits which make childhood delightful. 
He suffered from petty ailments and nervous terrors, but he 
was not unhappy, for his father and mother seem to have 

B 
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2 Life of Bentham, 

been uniformly kind and affectionate. His father had no 
strong literary taste or clear insight into the child's character. 
Yet he renewed his Greek studies in order that he might 
himself act as his preceptor. The little boy contrived also to 
read novels and poems, which he enjoyed the more for their 
rarity. *When I got hold of a novel, I identified myself 
with all the personages, and thought more of their affairs 
than of any affairs of my own. I have wept for hours over 
Richardson's "Clarissa"; in "Gil Bias," when very young, 
I took an intense interest; I was happy in the happiness, 
uneasy in the uneasiness, of everybody in it. I admired 
"Gulliver's Travels"; I would have vouched them to be all 
true ; no romance, no rhodomontade, but everything painted 
exactly as it happened. The circumstance of his being 
condemned to death for saving the capital was excellent. I 
was very anxious in his behalf, particularly when chained 
down by the pigmies. I was sad when I saw the Laputans in 
such a condition ; and I did not like to see my own species 
painted as Yahoos \* Many other children have gone through 
like experiences, but few children would feel the grievance 
which little Bentham cherished against Moliere and Johnson, 
that they afforded him no facts. Men of full age are apt to 
read back into childhood their matured qualities. Yet these 
childish impressions seem natural to one who in after-life 
was equally remarkable for affection and humanity on the 
one hand, and on the other for a lack of imagination which 
would not let him enjoy art or understand history. 

When seven years of age Bentham was sent to West- 
minster School, where he remained five years. His was not 
an eventful school life. He was never flogged, and only 
once, by the kind offices of friends, was he brought to the 
point of fighting a schoolfellow. Little vexations and little 
misdoings rankled in the mind of the morbid little boy. He 
did not care for boyish sports. He was too weak to enjoy 
cricket, although he belonged to a cricket club in which Mitford, 

* Bowring, * Memoirs.' 



Early Years. 3 

the future historian of Greece, was an honoured member. 
He found nobody among the masters who imderstood his 
tastes or tried to develope his talents. In after-life he looked 
back to his schopl-days as little better than wasted time. Yet 
he wrote Greek and Latin verse so well that other boys often 
employed him to do their tasks. At the age of ten he was 
able to indite an epistle in Greek as well as Latin to Dr. 
Bentham, Sub- Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, and at the age 
of twelve he was considered fit to proceed to the University. 
He matriculated at Queen's College, Oxford, on the 28th of 
June, 1760. 

If Bentham was unhappy at school he was hardly less so at 
College. His troubles began with his very matriculation ; for 
he had to sign the Thirty-nine Articles, and he felt that he 
could not honestly do this unless he were satisfied of the 
truth of all that the Articles assert He signed ; but he 
signed with precocious indignation, and in works written 
many years later he recurred with intense bitterness to what 
he regarded as the enforcement of hypocrisy, or at least 
of indifference to truth. The troubles of matriculation might 
be got over. But Bentham's allowance was narrow and 
he could not live without getting into debt Worse still, 
Bentham continued very diminutive and looked very sin- 
gular in the short breeches and skirts coat of manhood. 
Nor did Bentham find either among the senior or the 
junior members of the University many persons whom he 
could like or esteem. Bentham hated his tutor, a certain 
Mrr Jefferson, ' whose only anxiety about his pupil was to 
prevent his having any amusement,' and who made him read 
agaki Tuliys ' Orations,* which he knew by heart Jefferson 
professed to give lectures in geography. ' This was one of his 
lectures — "Where is Constantinople ? ** and then he touched 
the part of the map where Constantinople is with a wand \* 
The elements of logic Jefferson taught with the help of 
Sanderson and Watts. From Sanderson's book Bentham 

' Bowring, 'Memoirs'. 
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4 Life of Bent ham. 

owned that he had drawn some instruction ; Watts' book he 
regarded as 'old woman's logic* But Jefferson took no pains 
to find what his pupils knew or what progress they made. 
Bentham took up the study of mathematics without his ap- 
proval or even his knowledge. Jefferson's sullen temper 
was his own ; his apathy was general. The tutors mostly 
' spent their mornings in useless routine, and their evenings 
in playing cards.' Bentham's conclusion respecting the 
senior members of the University generally was that some 
were profligate, others were morose, but most were insipid. 

In his acquaintance with undergraduates Bentham was not 
more fortunate. Many were free livers and hard drinkers. 
Bentham tells us of a fellow-pupil called Crop whose evil 
courses incurred rebuke from their tutor Jefferson. Jefferson 
told the lad that he would bring down his father's grey hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. ' No, I shan't,' said the culprit, ' my 
father wears a wig.* A gentleman commoner asked Bentham 
to sup with him, and after a magnificent supper, waylaid him 
on his return home, assaulted him, and gave him a severe cut 
over the eye. After this specimen of wit we are not shocked 
to hear that another undergraduate used to take him by the 
heels and hold him head downwards, or that another and a 
gentler spirit insisted upon dressing his hair every -morn- 
ing. Mitford he met again in Queen's College; but he 
thought Mitford commonplace. Almost the only person who 
won his regard at this time was a Reverend Mr. Darling, who 
was a curate near Andover. Despising the studies and 
disliking the persons of all around him, Bentham spent in 
Oxford a wretched unprofitable time, which he ever afterwards 
recalled, not with Gibbon's gay courtly malice but with dogged 
sullen indignation. ' Mendacity and insincerity — in these I 
found the effects — the sure and only sure effects of an English 
University education \* Perhaps the University of Oxford 
has never sent out into the world another distinguished 
man who so heartily disliked her. This period of Bentham's 

^ < Church of Englnndism.* 
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life helped to confirm the peculiarities of his disposition. 
It confirmed the lesson taught at school, the lesson of in- 
difference or contempt for old institutions, and of sanguine 
hope of possible reformation. Implanted by nature, but 
strengthened by education, these feelings gave a peculiar 
impress to all Bentham's thoughts and writings. 

In 1763 Bentham entered at Lincoln's Inn, and took his 
seat as a student in the Court of King's Bench, where Lord 
Mansfield presided. Mansfield, whom he afterwards de- 
nounced as 'the great Ultra-Tory,' was then and for some 
years continued to be 'the god of his idolatry.' In the same 
year Bentham returned to Oxford and attended Blackstone's 
lectures on the laws of England. He tells us that even then 
he had discovered several of Blackstone's fallacies. In 1766 
he proceeded Master of Arts, thus closing his University life. 
He was now eighteen years of age and therefore hardly 
older than the average freshman of to-day. He took up his 
abode in town and attended the courts, but had neither the 
passion to rise nor the overbearing energy of the successful 
advocate. The first and almost the only brief which he ever 
received was for some small cause in equity ; and he advised 
his client to come to an arrangement with the party opposed, 
and thereby save the money at issue. But if careless of the 
practice he was studious of the theory of law. He was more 
and more impressed with the defects of English law as it then 
stood. He began to ask himself if there were any general test 1 
whereby to try the worth of every particular law. In reading 
Hume's 'Essays ' he came upon the test which he wanted, the 
principle of utility. Hume taught that the characteristic 
quality of moral action was its tendency to produce happiness; ; 
but that men as social creatures derive pleasure from the 
happiness of others, and therefore ought to take for their end | 
of action the pleasure as well of others as of themselves. ^ 
This was the doctrine elaborated by Bentham into the 
utilitarian system of morals. It had not yet, however, as- 
sumed a precise form in his mind. 
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6 Life of Bent ham. 

Bentham's first published writings dealt with things of less 
consequence. When about twenty-three years old he ad- 
dressed two letters to the 'Gazetteer' in defence of Lord 
Mansfield, who had been assailed by some foolish scribbler. 
i Some years later, in 1776, he wrote to his father that he was 
at work upon a treatise entitled * The Critical Elements of 
Jurisprudence,* the same which long afterwards appeared as 
I 'An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,' 
I In the same year he published anonymously the ' Fragment 
on Government,' an essay called forth by certain propositions 
of Sir William Blackstone in the Introduction to his Com- 
mentaries on the Laws of England. Unknown as was the 
author, and tediously minute as are some of its criticisms, the 
Fragment achieved a considerable success. It was ascribed 
to more than one eminent man ; to Lord Mansfield, to Lord 
Camden, and to Dunning, afterwards Lord Ashburton. Mans- 
field praised it, according to Bentham, because he disliked 
Blackstone. It brought Bentham a visit from Lord Shel- 
burne, the accomplished statesman, and this visit was the 
beginning of a warm friendship which was broken only by 
Shelburne's death. Benthagifrequently stayed at Shel- 
burne's seat of Bowood in th e jLak eey where he was intro- 
duced to a wide circle of able men and charming women. 
'Though not its existence,' he wrote long afterwards, 'my 
attachment to the great cause of mankind received its first 
development in the affections I found in that heart, and the 
company I found in that house.' The respectful regard of 
such a man as Shelburne would naturally be a spring of hope 
and confidence to the shy, nervous young man, who was so 
little fitted to impose himself upon the world. His making 
Shelburne's acquaintance was thus a turning-point in Bent- 
ham's career. About the same time he began to cor- 
respond with distinguished foreigners, such as Morellet and 
D'Alembert. Gradually he formed a circle of intimate friends 
who regarded him as a teacher. Among these early disciples 
were Lind, Wilson, and Romilly. In the year 1780 he had 
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completed and printed, but without publishing, the * Principles 
of Morals and Legislation/ His own reflection as well as 
the criticism of friends detected various shortcomings, and he 
resolved to keep back the book until they had been made 
good. He had taken a copy of the unpublished treatise to 
Bowood, and could not hinder Shelburne from treating the 
ladies with it at the breakfast-table. Shelburne also showed 
the proofs to Camden and to Ashburton, who seem to have 
found it more abstruse than did the ladies. 

Between 1785 and 1787 Bentham made a long tour on the ) 
Continent. His youngest brother Samuel, the distinguished 
naval architect and engineer, had been for some years in the 
employment of Catharine the Second of Russia. This cir- 
cumstance led Bentham to visit Russia, whither he travelled 
by way of France, Italy, the Levant, and Constantinople. 
He lived in Russia for nearly two years, which he spent I 
chiefly at his brother's establishment near the town of Crichoff. 
Whilst residing there he wrote his 'Defence of Usury,' the 
best known of his short tracts. But Bentham found little to 
interest or amuse him in Russia. The vision of a barbarous 
people civilized by the ukase of a philosophic empress grew 
fainter when looked into. The curiosity which engages 
students in the examination of primitive usages and ideas 
was entirely wanting to Bentham. He became weary of his 
long sojourn, so far from everything which he relished, and, 
as he said himself, stole out of the Russian dominions. He 
reached Berlin in December of 1787, and returned through 
Holland to his native country. It is characteristic of Bent-j 
ham that the years of travel in which he made the circuit 
of Europe hardly appear to have affected his way of thinking, 
and have left hardly a trace on his published writings. Hej 
was all his life an analyst, not an observer. 

Soon after his return to England, Bentham made the 
acquaintance of Dumont, who did so much to extend his 
fame and power, Dumont was a citizen of Geneva, who had 
been forced by political dissensions to become an exile. He 
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was introduced to Bentham by Romilly. Without being an 
I original or profound thinker Dumont had a remarkably quick 
receptive genius, and that art of methodic yet lively exposition 
which belongs peculiarly to minds nourished upon the lan- 
guage and literature of France. Fame he could not have 
conquered for himself, but he justly partook of the celebrity 
of the two great men whom he served, Bentham and Mira- 
|beau. In 1789, Bentham finally published his ' Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation,* which he had 
meditated for fifteen years. The Preface announced that the 
Introduction was to be followed by a series of works treating 
in detail each of the principal branches of law. Although 
Bentham found a long life too short for the execution of the 
scheme suggested, the Introduction was itself sufficient to put 
his authority and reputation upon a sure footing. About this 
} time the States-General of France began their ever-memor- 
able sessions. Frenchmen were as yet warm with visions of 
, a perfect state, and insatiable of projects of reform. Bentham 
; readily entertained the hope that some of his favourite ideas 
of improvement might at length be executed upon a magnifi- 
cent scale. Through Dumont Bentham's writings were made 
known to Mirabeau. Brissot made the personal acquaintance 
of Bentham, who received his flattery with paternal conde- 
scension. Bentham supplied his French correspondents with 
copies of several of his works, particularly a treatise on 
Political Tactics, or the Procedure of Legislative Assemblies. 
This work, already promised in the Preface to his 'Principles 
of Legislation and Morals,* might seem likely to be of especial 
use in France, where parliamentary inexperience was doing 
much to confound yet more the political chaos. Mirabeau 
and other competent critics praised the book, but it never 
had the chance of being received as a manual of practice. 
Sometime afterwards Bentham offered to the National As- 
sembly his project for a model prison and poor-house, offering 
to assist in person and without reward both in its foundation 
and in its management. The project and the ofier were 
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graciously acknowledged by a bestowal of French citizenship, 
but nothing more was done in the matter. Frenchmen were 
too much excited for such tame matters as a reform of prisons ; 
Bentham was wise or lucky enough not to settle in France, 
and before long his hopes of peaceful reform were dashed by 
a reign of violence peculiarly abhorrent to his gentle disposi- 
tion. 

Shortly after publishing his 'Principles of Morals and 
Legislation* Bentham conceived a strong desire to enter 
Parliament. The subject had been discussed between him 
and Lord Lansdowne (then. Lord Shelburne), and Bentham 
had understood Lord Lansdowne to have offered him a 
pocket borough. Finding that no step was taken to carry 
out the supposed offer, he addressed to Lord Lansdowne a 
letter of remonstrance extending to sixty pages. Lansdowne 
wrote a friendly reply, explaining that he had not meant 
to make such an offer, and that he had not understood Bent- 
ham to desire a seat in the House. Bentham accepted the 
explanation and abandoned the thought of a political career. 
Perhaps he shrank on reflection from a step which might 
appear to compromise his independence. Perhaps instinct 
told him that as a writer he was powerful, whilst in the House 
of Commons he would have been powerless. Another project 
took possession of his mind and employed his industry for 
many years. This was the plan of a model prison, which hel 
called the Panopticon. Its distinguishing feature was an; 
internal arrangement so contrived as to make every part andl 
every inmate visible to a person placed at the centre. With 
thisgroundplan,derivedfromtheingenuity of Samuel Bentham, 
were combined many improvements in details of construction 
and management. Bentham had originally meant his Panop- 
ticon to serve as a prison ; but he thought that a similar plan 
might be adopted for workhouses and other public institu- 
tions. What he wrote to explain and recommend this inven- 
tion forms a considerable part of his published writings. 
The plan was at first well received. In 1792 it was discussed 
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in Parliament. In 1794 a bill to establish a prison upon 
Bentham's model was passed into law ; a spacious site was 
purchased and everything bade fair for the experiment when 
it was broken off, it is said, by the obstinate opposition of 
George the Third. Bentham received a large sum from the 
Treasury in recompense of his time and trouble spent on the 
project of the Panopticon, but this could not make amends 
for the disappointment which he had undergone. He had 
built extravagant hopes of public good upon the adoption 
of his plan, and when it had to be abandoned, he could not 
bear to look at his papers on the subject ' It is like opening 
a drawer whe e devils are locked up,* he said, * it is break- 
ing into a haunted house.' 

Bentham never married, and his father's death in 1792 left 
him in easy circumstances, free to push without interruption 
his labours for the improvement of law. His way of working 
I was peculiar. He would attack a subject with intense energy, 
and persevere until he had provided all the materials for a 
treatise in form. Then the spirit of criticism would suggest 
new doubts and new refinements; the toil of composition 
would deter him from preparing the work for the printer; 
and the unfinished manuscript would be held back for years, 
often to be re-written three or four times, and in the end not 
published. Had Bentham depended upon his own efforts 
this way of working must have prejudiced both his influence 
and his reputation. But he found in Dumont an assistant 
who supplied his shortcomings. Dumont would take the 
rough papers, fill up the many large gaps in the argument, 
abridge the tedious analysis, simplify the intricate distinc- 
tions, drop the harsh unfamiliar terms, soften down the 
oddities of thought, impart a dash of sentiment, and present 
to the public a treatise wide in its scope, orderly in its expo- 
sition, and rhetorical in its style. What Bentham created, 
^ Dumont made popular. But Dumont wrote in French, and 
thus it came to pass that Bentham's ideas were better known 
and appreciated in foreign countries than at home. His 
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name was familiar both in America and in Europe. He 
had friends and admirers among the official class of 
Russia, among French, Spanish, and Portuguese Liberals, 
among the Americans as well of Southern as of Northern 
America. The Emperor, Alexander I, requested Bentham'sf 
assistance in reforming the Russian Codes. Bentham prof- 
fered assistance in a similar undertaking to the King of 
Bavaria. At a later date he addressed a denunciation of 
monarchy to the Greek insurgents, and tendered the draft of 
a constitution to Mehemet Ali. It would be hard to say 
what was the positive result of this interchange of civilities. 
But it served, at all events, to make Bentham feel that he was 
understood, and to sustain him in labours which brought 
no personal emolument. 

In his own country he found less encouragement. He 
began to feel the effects of age, and conceived the desire of 
emigrating to a more genial climate. He sought permission 
from the Spanish government to settle in Mexico. After- 
ward he thought of taking up his abode in Venezuela. This 
gentle philosopher had a genius for running into places where 
chaos was going to prevail, but fortunately he never pro- 
ceeded to carry out any of his schemes of emigration. He 
was not really unhappy in England. He retained health 
sufficient for the prosecution of his work. Although he 
hardly ever went into society, he kept up and increased the 
number of his friends. It is true that by Lord Lansdowne's 
death in 1805 he lost the powerful and faithful admirer 
who had first discovered and who never deserted him. But| 
in 1808 he made the acquaintance of James Mill, next to 
Dumont the most effective of all his disciples. Mill and 
Bentham speedily became close friends, although their 
friendship was not unruffled. Mill was a poor proud Scotch- 
man, conscious of high abilities and unwilling to be patron- 
ized. Bentham, whilst helpful and affectionate, was sensitive 
and hard to be humoured. He winced under Mill's austerity, 
^md thought that if Mill was a democrat, it was less from love. 
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of the many than from hatred of the few. The friends found 
that it was better not to associate too constantly, and once 
or twice Mill seemed ready to break off the connection 
altogether. But matters never came to a downright quarrel. 
Beyond the unwearied prosecution of his self-imposed 
labours, there was little to mark Bentham's later years. 
IHe became a partner in Robert Owen's establishment at 
New Lanark, which was intended to harmonize the well-being 
of the operative with the wealth of the employer. He per- 
suaded some friends to help him in setting on foot a school 
of a new contrivance, which should impart useful as distinct 
from literary knowledge, and which he proposed to call the 
Chrestomathic School. But the Chrestomathic School never 
came into being. When Lord Sidmouth took office he con- 
sulted Bentham upon legal reforms, and Bentham replied 
with an oflfer to draw up a penal code. But nothing came 
of this correspondence. The course of public affairs had 
hardened the hearts of most English statesmen against large 
projects of improvement. 
J Disappointed by their obstinate conservatism Bentham 
i next threw himself into the agitation for reform. He was 
for radical as opposed to whig reform of parliament, and all 
jthe radicals looked to him as to an oracle. He corresponded 
with Major Cartwright and Sir Francis Burdett, who replied 
in terms of extravagant adoration. He became the friend of 
O'Connell, who led the party of Catholic emancipation, and of 
Brougham, who busied himself with the reform of law. He 
1 does not seem, however, to have had any real influence upon 
* the politics of the day. His eccentric way of expressing 
himself would alone have unfitted him for persuading the 
general public. The politicians who flattered him were not 
likely to take lessons from a recluse student. But his long 
labour for the amendment of the law began to bear fruit as 
the influence of Eldon waned. Brougham lent his untiring 
energy and florid eloquence to the cause of legal reform. 
: Peel carried out extensive reforms in the criminal law. 
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That which was proposed, much more that which was enacted, 
seemed wretchedly inadequate to Bentham. The work of 
transforming the law of England then begun, has now gone 
on for more than sixty years, and is still so imperfect that 
what has been done looks little in comparison with what 
remains to do. Nevertheless, Bentham had the satisfaction, 
denied to so many reformers, of seeing his doctrine bear at 
least the firstfruits of practice. 

In 1823 the 'Westminster Review' was founded at Bent-( 
ham's expense, and with a staff almost entirely composed of his 
disciples. Bowringwas editor for the political, and Southern 
for the literary, department. James Mill, and afterwards his 
son John, were frequent contributors. Next to Dumont's 
versions of Bentham's researches, the articles in the ' West- 
minster Review' were the chief means of spreading Bentham- 
ite doctrines among the general public. Bentham himself 
wrote little for the Review. Although remarkably vigorous 
for a man of seventy-five he was absorbed in the labour of an 
immense correspondence, which at this time embraced many 
of the most distinguished liberals in every part of the world, 
and in remodelling and issuing long-considered works upon 
legislation. His peculiar mode of working has already been 
described. In his old age he had numerous assistants in 
preparing his works for the press, and among these assistants 
was young John Mill, who edited the bulky treatise on the 
' Rationale of Judicial Evidence.' Perhaps Bentham was at 
no time more happy or more influential than in these his latest 
years. When he visited Paris in 1825 he received the most 
flattering attentions. On one occasion when he entered a 
court of justice, all the barristers rose in sign of respect, and 
the president seated him at his right hand. General Foy 
introduced himself to Bentham with a true Gallic compli- 
ment : ' Vos moeurs et vos Merits sont peints sur votre visage.'. 
So cheerful and affable was Bentham, that he had hardly a 
personal enemy, even among those who disliked or ridiculed 
his ideas or his language. He rarely lost a friend ; yet some 
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years before his death he was alienated from Dumont 
Dumont seems to have let slip some discourteous remarks, 
which Bentham so keenly resented, that when Dumont called 
at his house in April of 1827, Bentham refused to see him. 
He doubted Dumont's orthodoxy, detected in him symptoms 
of Whiggism, to abstract minds so much more abhorrent than 
Toryism, and said a little ungratefully, ' Dumont does not 
understand a word of my meaning.' 

After completing his eightieth year Bentham began to 
experience a rapid decay. His sight had already become so 
weak that he feared total blindness ; his memory was much 
impaired, and his other faculties suffered though in a less 
degree. For some months he had been expecting his end, 
when on the 6th of June, 1832, he expired without pain or 
struggle. One circumstance of his last hours is too charac- 
teristic to be left out. When he knew that death was near, 
: he said to the friend who was watching him, ' I now feel that 
■ I am dying ; our care must be to minimize the pain. Do 
not let any of the servants come into the room, and keep 
away the youths ; it will be distressing to them and they can 
be of no service. Yet I must not be alone ; you will remain 
, with me and you only ; and then we shall have reduced the 
pain to the least possible amount.' 

Bentham was not buried. Agreeably to his own wish his 
body was embalmed and presented to University College, 
London. There it still remains, although it has long been 
screened from the eyes of the public. 

n. Characteristics. 

Before going on to speak particularly of Bentham's writings 
upon the subject of legislation, it may be well to note some of 
his most marked moral and intellectual characteristics. He 
was a man of calm and cheerful temperament. When once 
he had grown out of his sickly dwarfish boyhood into health 
and strength, he no longer suffered from gloomy or morbid 
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feeling, although he remained highly nervous and sensitive tojj 
physical pain. He preserved his vigour by extreme temper-] 
ance, and by a habit of regular exercise. Although no sports- 
man he enjoyed life out of doors, and continued to be a brisk 
walker almost to the end of his life. He was so severe an 
economist of his time that he rarely went into society or read 
a criticism upon his own writings. During half a century he 
commonly wrought eight or ten hours a day. As soon as he 
was up he took pen in hand, and his average day's work varied 
from ten to fifteen folio pages of manuscript. A certain seclu- 
sion was necessary in order to maintain this rate of production, 
yet there was nothing really unsocial about Bentham. Bash- 
ful and awkward in intercourse with strangers, with those 
whom he knew well he was frank and expansive. As a 
host he was cordial and attentive, liking to see others enjoy 
themselves at his table, and taking particular pains to gratify 
the tastes of his company. He was warm in his friendships, 
if somewhat apt to take offence where none was intended. A 
little prone to self-conceit, he suffered in later years from the 
adoration of a few clever disciples, who screened him from 
independent criticism and fed him with coarse flattery. 
But his sterling worth and goodness were never deeply 
impaired. 

Bentham was remarkably quick to pity and relieve suffer- 
ing. The depth of his benevolence towards mankind is 
attested by his lively interest in everything which he thought 
conducive to their welfare, and by his prolonged labour in the 
cause of reform ; labour which brought him neither money nor 
preferment, whilst it exposed him to much ridicule and some 
abuse. But his tenderness extended itself almost equally to 
the lower animals. He once owned that he loved everything 
with four legs. Several cats enjoyed his peculiar regard. 
Among these a certain Sir John Langbom was cherished by 
Bentham as fondly as Hodge had been cherished by 
Johnson. Even mice would come to Bentham, when working, 
to be petted and to eat crumbs out of his lap. These little 
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traits may serve to show that Bentham was not a mere arid 
pedant, but a man distinguished for gentle feelings and for 
sympathy. 

Sympathy, however, is an ambiguous term. In one 
sense it is much the same as humanity. This sort of 
sympathy is a moral virtue and has often been conspicuous 
in philanthropists, who were remarkable for the largeness of 
their hearts rather than of their heads. In another sense 
sympathy is much the same as insight into human nature. 
This sort of sympathy is an intellectual virtue, a species of 
imaginative reason which has been possessed in an eminent 
degree by certain ruthless statesmen and dissolute men of 
letters. Now Bentham's power of S3mipathy was rather of 
the first than of the second description. He abhorred cruelty 
and loved mercy. He rejoiced in the pleasures and grieved 
for the pains of his fellow-creatures. But he was deficient 
jin the power which enables us to understand minds unlike 
four own. A symptom of this defect appears in his dislike of 
poetry, almost the only branch of literature which busies 
itself with representing men as they really are, untrimmed 
by decorum, and unshackled by formulas. A graver symptom 
was his utter failure to understand any ideas, any feelings, 
any customs or any institutions which were not conformable 
to the way of thinking prevalent in the eighteenth century. 
Thus he denounced the English procedure and English 
case'law with an undistinguishing and unmeasured violence. 
Thus he described the English constitution of his own day, 
a constitution faulty enough, yet the best which had ever 
prevailed for a long time among a great people, as never 
having been anything better than 'a cover for rascality.' 
The revolution of 1688, which gained for England the 
greatest advantages ever gained so cheaply, had in Bentham's 
opinion merely ' substituted Guelphs to Stuarts, and added 
corruption to force.' Extravagances of this kind are sure 
marks of an absence of intellectual sympathy, which is the 
only basis of rational criticism. 
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Another S3anptom of the same shortcommg appears in the 
harshness of the judgments passed by Bentham upon other 
men. Like most reformers of clear narrow mind, he saw 
certain abuses so vividly and resented them so fiercely that 
he judged every one who upheld the institutions in which 
these abuses occurred to be not only stupid and bigoted 
but also false and corrupt. He disliked judiciary law. 
Accordingly he asserted that the judges in making law were] 
guilty of a deliberate usurpation of legislative power; a! 
usurpation committed in order to satisfy the greed and 
ambition of lawyers. Yet it is certain that judiciary law is| 
only one mode of that development of law by experts which' 
takes place in every progressive community. It is also 
certain that judiciary law would have been much better than 
it is had judges been more ambitious of legislating and less 
timidly anxious to cover themselves with the authority of 
their predecessors. But not official classes only, eminent 
individuals as well felt the license of Bentham's invective. 
Dr. Johnson was 'the miserable and misery-propagating! Q 
ascetic and instrument of despotism.' Burke was a madman, . 
an incendiary, a caster of verbal filth, and possessed by the I 
unqualified thirst for lucre. In some passages of this 
kind Bentham combines the worst faults of Burke and of 
Cobbett with a literary impotence to which they were never 
liable. For Bentham, in his most abusive fits, leaves the 
reader unmoved. His reckless denunciation of all who 
difiFered from him respecting moral and political questions 
had not the excuse of irritability and suffering which we 
may allow for Burke, nor the excuse of low birth and 
chance education which we may allow for Cobbett. It may 
best be excused by remembering that he had brooded 
over his ideas until they had got within him to a passion 
which was denied its vent by prejudice or indifference. 
Something may be pardoned to a defective sense of humour ! 
and something to a life of almost unnatural seclusion. Say 
what we will, this scurrilous temper gives deep offence 

c 
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and helps to make Bentham's later writings extremely un- 
readable. 

The same lack of imaginative insight which led Bentham to 
condemn without reserve led him to hope without sobriety. 
The passion of the eighteenth century, the passion for mak- 
ing all things new, was strong in Bentham. He was prepared 
to construct out of the resources of his own mind a totally 
new legal system and a totally new legal language. He 
•was full of ingenious projects, and from their execution he 
expected the most astonishing results. It is hardly possible 
to read without laughter Bentham's exposition of the bless- 
ings which were to flow from the adoption of his prison 
model, the Panopticon. The right construction and manage- 
ment of prisons is a very important matter and has been 
much advanced by the writings of Bentham. But even with 
a perfect system of prisons the world would still be full of sin 
and misery. A sanguine temper is doubtless necessary to the 
reformer, whose task is always thankless. But the disposition 
to hope from mechanical improvements a new heaven and a 
ne\v earth is the sure sign of a somewhat contracted mind. 

Bentham's extravagant aversions and extravagant hopes 
show all the more oddly by contrast with his hard common 
sense, his logical power and his practical ingenuity. Com- 
pared with many of the reformers of the eighteenth century, 
Bentham amazes us by his shrewdness. He understood 
the force of the remark that the only possible way to go on 
loving mankind is to expect little from them. His theory of 
human nature is much more chargeable with meanness than 
with exaltation. He held that men can only pursue their 
own happiness ; that each man's interest is the aim of all his 
endeavours. If he looked for something like a millennium he 
expected it not from an ecstasy of brotherly love, but from an 
ingenious social arrangement which should make the advan- 
tage of the individual coincide with the advantage of the pub- 
lic. Such an arrangement is not possible, and the perfect 
society which it would produce would be rather a shabby one. 
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But the philosopher who built his hope upon it could not 
be charged with ignoring human selfishness. Once at all 
events, namely in his Anarchical Fallacies, Bentham showed ' 
an insight into the frailty of men almost unparalleled among 
writers of his way of thinking. 

'The things that people stand most in need of being 
reminded of are, one would think, their duties — for their 
rights, whatever they may be, they are apt enough to 
attend to of themselves ^' And in the same vein he else- 1 
where condemns all vague and indefinite declarations off 
rights as apt to excite passions that know no law. 'The 
great enemies of public peace are the selfish and dissocial 
passions — necessary as they are, the one to the very existence 
of each individual, the other to his security. On the part of 
these affections, a deficiency in point of strength is never to be 
apprehended ; all that is to be apprehended in respect of 
them is to be apprehended on the side of their excess. 
Society is held together only by the sacrifices that men can' 
be induced to make of the gratifications they demand ; to i 
obtain these sacrifices is the great difficulty, the perpetual* 
task of governments What has been the object, the perpetual 
and palpable object, of this declaration of pretended rights ? 
To add as much force as possible to these passions, already ' 
but too strong — to burst the cords that hold them in — to say 
to the selfish passions, there, everywhere is your prey! to 
the angry passions, there, ever3rwhere is your enemy ^' 

Burke himself could not have denounced with more fervour i 
the mischief of proclamations so vague that they practically • 
encourage every man to claim the right of doing whatever he * 
pleases. It is true that Bentham occasionally falls into the 
error which he here denounces, the error of trusting too 
much to the passions of the natural man. The glorificationi 
of the natural man was a prevailing fallacy of the eighteenth^ 
century. It was natural to an age of spiritual revolt against'; 
the orthodox doctrine of original sin and of practical revolt' 

» Works, Vol. II. p. 511. » Works, Vol. II. p. 497. 
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against the stupidity and harshness then so often noticeable 
in political institutions. Only experience could show, and 
not everyl)ody could be taught by experience, that the natural 
man is, like any other animal, uniform only in the violence of his 
impulses, which are often genial, often cruel, sometimes means 
to his preservation and sometimes fatal to his existence. That 
Bentham should sometimes have lent himself to the illusions 
of the time is not surprising. More surprising is his general 
bent towards hard matter of fact. His most frequent mistake 
lay in supposing that men are uniformly guided by a clear view 

^of their own interest. He did not allow enough for the 

I influence either of generous virtue or of blind appetite. 

With this prosaic common sense Bentham joined an un- 
usual logical power. His distinguishing faculty was the 
faculty of sustained analysis. This contemner of old-fashioned 

' learning had the intellect of a mediaeval schoolman. In 
reducing confused materials to methodic order, in exposing 
the vagueness of current formulas, in bringing to light 
fallacies of language, he was most persistent and most 
skilful. In distinction, definition, and classification he was 
inexhaustible. He saw every subject as it were in tabular 
form. All knowledge was for him an endless reproduction 
of the Porphyrian tree. Every intellectual process was for 
him a chain of syllogisms. The slendemess of his premisses 
and the copiousness of his reasoning are equally unmistak- 

,able. His bent of mind is as remote as possible from the 

'half literary, half scientific bent of Bacon's mind towards 
observation and induction. His outlook is contracted and 
makes the reader feel the atmosphere of a model prison, 
commodious indeed and healthy, but still walled and moated. 

'Nevertheless Bentham's rigid system-making mind has done 
for the reform of English law more than a larger mind might 
have accomplished. Bentham was the first English writer 
who viewed law as a whole or criticised English law as 
a system. He was the first to test English law by a logical 

Utandard. In his more laboured treatises, such as the Ra- 
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tionale of Judicial Evidence, he has brought whole branches 
of law under a criticism as methodical as it is microscopic. 
Every flaw is brought to light; every gap is pointed out; 
every redundancy is noted. Such treatises can never be 
readable and are seldom opened after they have accomplished 
their purpose of reform. But they remain available as last- 
ing refutations of legislative error. The work which has/ 
been done in these treatises will never need to be done again.! 
To this dialectical aptitude Bentham joined another 
talent hardly less useful in his vocation ; a talent of in- 1 
vention. He constructed a new technical language which 
has rightly been allowed to drop, but which has enriched 
living speech with some useful words, such as minimize, )( 
codification, international. He revelled in devising little, 
practical improvements in the economy of public institutions. 
This inventive turn was associated in him, as in many other 
men, with a taste for physical science, especially for chemistry. 
His brother Samuel displayed the same inventive talent in 
his profession of artillerist and shipbuilder. 

HI. Contributions to Theory of Legislation. 

The life of Bentham affords a remarkable instance of the 
concentration of great powers upon a pursuit of no personal 
or selfish interest. The reform of law was the one object of! 
all his labours. The study of the theory of legislation led 
him, indeed, to undertake researches in many other branches 
of political and moral science. It is hardly possible to define 
the aim and method of legislation without having formed 
clear and distinct ideas as to the nature of political society 
and of sovereignty. Upon this subject Bentham bestowed 
long meditation ; and his principal conclusions are embodied 
in the work here republished, in his Fragment on Govern- 
ment. It is diflScult to imagine a theory of legislation which 
does not rest upon some theory of social and individual 
well-being ; and Bentham painfully elaborated a doctrine of 
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morals, which has ever since been associated with his name, 
although its first premisses were derived from earlier and 
more strictly philosophical writers. It is impossible to 
^perfect the law of crimes or of torts without first making a 
careful analysis of the various states of mind which issue in 
breaches of the law, without a precise definition of conscious- 
ness and motive, of intention and heedlessness, of negligence 
and malice. Accordingly Bentham was led into those minute 
psychological inquiries which take up a great part of his 
' Principles of Morals and Legislation.' It is impossible to 
adapt law to the needs of commerce and of industry without 
having recourse to economic science ; and Bentham wrote a 
' Manual of Political Economy* and one or two economic es- 
says. Lastly, the systematic exposition of law finds a potent 
instrument in formal logic; and on this account Bentham 
produced some studies of logic in its more formal aspect. 
But in all these inquiries, political, moral, psychological, 
economical and logical, Bentham was impelled chiefly by the 
wish to throw light upon the one true subject of his lifelong 
labour — upon the methodic reform of law. He is not to be 
regarded as strictly a moralist, a psychologist, an economist 
or a logician. He cannot be judged by the standard which 
we should apply to them. He must be judged as a theorist 
upon legislation. 

The little sect of worshippers which gathered around 
Bentham in his later years described him as having at once 
discovered and perfected the philosophy of legislation. But 
this foolish and exorbitant flattery is only misleading. Bent- 
ham certainly did not perfect the philosophy of legislation ; 
still less did he discover it. I^ot to speak of remote ages or 
of Greek Utopias, the theory of legislation was one of the 
favourite studies of the eighteenth century. The abatement 
of the religious warfare which had distracted the two previous 
centuries had left men at leisure to consider schemes of 
secular reform. The immense accumulation of old laws 
which had never undergone revision pressed with a stifling 
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weight upon the energies of a new age. Long before 
Bentham began to write, the theory of legislation had been . 
actively canvassed on the Continent of Europe. It had) 
been associated with names that are still famous ; with 
the names of Montesquieu and of Beccaria. A criticism of 
Bentham would be incomplete without a brief reference to 
these great writers. For although Bentham borrowed little 
from them and made what he borrowed truly his own, yet he 
owed much to their inspiring zeal, and his own method can 
best be illustrated by comparison with the methods which 
they followed. 

Charles Louis de Secondat, Baron de la Brede et de( 
Montesquieu, was born in the January of 1689, almost^ 
exactly at the date of the English Revolution, and died in \ 
the February of 1755, when Bentham was yet a child. He was ^ 
a noble, but he was*^lso a lawyer. During ten years he 
held the oflBce of president a mortier in the parliament of 
Bordeaux, and by subsequent writers he is often referred to 
as he President Montesquieu. His first influential work, 
the 'Lettres Persanes,* published in the year 1721, was a 
criticism of the religion, politics and morals of Europe, put 
into the mouth of a philosophical native of Persia who travels 
in order to acquire knowledge. In the year 1734 he pub- 
lished his 'Considerations on the Greatness and Decline of the 
Romans.* These works may still be read with interest. But 
the masterpiece which supports his fame, and which alone 
belongs to our subject, is the ' Esprit des Lois,* which was 
published in the year 1748. The ' Esprit des Lois,* though 
still criticised, is so seldom read that its scope and purport are 
almost forgotten. They are stated by the author in a passage 
so remarkable that it deserves to be quoted at length. It sounds ^ 
the first note of historical inquiry into the nature of law. 

' Law in general is human reason in so far as it governs all • 
the peoples of the earth ; and the political and civil laws of 
each nation ought to be only the particular cases to which ^ 
this human reason is applied.' 
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'They ought to be so closely adapted to the people for 

■ which they are made, that it is very improbable that the laws 
of one nation can ever be suited to the wants of another 
nation.* 

'The laws must harmonize with the nature and the 

' principle of the government which has been established or 
which it is desired to establish, whether they serve to con- 
stitute it as do political laws or to support it as do civil laws/ 
* The laws ought to be relative to the physical character of 
the country; to its climate, whether frozen, burning, or 
temperate ; to the fertility of the land, to its situation and to 
its extent ; to the prevailing mode of life among each people, 
accordingly as it is agricultural, pastoral, or employed in the 
chase ; they ought to be relative to the degree of liberty which 
the constitution can bear ; to the religion of the inhabitants, 
to their tastes, their riches, their nunibers, their commerce, 
their morals and their manners. Finally, these laws are 
related mutually to each other; they are related to their 
origin, to the object contemplated by the legislator, to the 
order of things upon which they are founded. They must be 
considered in all these lights. To do this is my aim in the 
present work. I shall examine all the above relations ; they 
form in their totality what may be styled the spirit of the 
Laws.' 

f The work thus described illustrates by contrast the works 

^of Bentham upon legislation. 

In the first place Montesquieu's method is historical. 
(Montesquieu recognizes truths which Bentham hardly 
grasped, that in each community the several laws must be 
relative to the entire political organization, and that the 
political organization must be relative to the character and 
circumstances of that community. * Laws,' says Montesquieu, 
' ought to be so closely adapted to the people for which they 
are made that it is very improbable that the laws of one nation 
can ever be suited to the wants of another nation.' This 
proposition is perhaps too strongly worded, but it expresses 
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a profound truth. The constitution of a state is not a matter 
of arbitrary choice ; it is not a suit of clothes into which and 
out of which the nation can step as it pleases. It must ex-j 
press the character of the people for which it exists. If it has 
lasted long, we may be sure that it is or was in some way, 
however obscure, suited to the capacity and to the needs of 
that people. Further, since every society has a constitution 
of its own, each individual law must be fitted to this con- 
stitution. ^Private law as well as public law must bear the 
stamp of national individuality) 

By enforcing and illustrating these truths Montesquieu in 
some degree anticipated that method of historical inquiry 
which in recent times has enabled us to interpret the in- 
stitutions of foreign peoples and of remote ages. Montes- 
quieu's power of interpreting history is, for a writer of 
that time, little less than miraculous. This feeling for the* 
lessons of history imparted a sobriety to his suggestions for; 
reform. Something of his caution was inspired no doubt by 
fear of those penalties which in France awaited even the 
candid and moderate critic of established abuses. But in the 
main we may ascribe to it a nobler source. Montesquieu, 
with his generous experience of affairs enlarged by a wide 
historical survey, remembered how much that was valuable 
even the institutions of France contained. He would 
denounce particular abuses, but not an entire social fabric. 
He had hopes for the future, but not hopes of a millennium 
such as exalted the followers of Rousseau. This lucidity of 
mind lessened his immediate reputation and narrowed his 
immediate influence, but it has earned the admiration of all 1 
who understand the infinite difficulties of political creation. 

In the second place Montesquieu's work lacks unity, 
coherence and thoroughness. In his use of the historical 
method he is often rash and unskilful. He is often credulous 
in admitting testimony and inaccurate in stating facts. Often 
he uses historical records to support a theory taken up almost 
at random, and in so applying wholly misinterprets the mean-? 
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ing of these records. Often he forms excessively simple and 
|S3mametrical conceptions of the various types of society and 
government. Often misled by the passion for antithesis and 
epigram, he tries to distinguish things not distinct and to 
oppose to each other things not mutually opposite. He is 
always apt to stray beyond the bounds of his subject, and 
even when he keeps within those bounds follows no precise 
order. He is usually brilliant and suggestive, often unsatis- 
factory, and sometimes quite childish. 

Alike by his merits and by his failings Montesquieu was 
led to blend the history with the criticism of institutions. 
He sometimes proposes, but oftener insinuates measures of 
legal reform. Many of his ideas have since found accept- 
ance in France and elsewhere. But Montesquieu modified 
the course of subsequent legislation not so much by definite 
proposals as by infusing a new generation with his own 
spirit of free criticism and large humanity. What he ac- 
complished for the reform of law is to be measured by the 
achievements of his disciples. 

I The best known among these disciples, and the next 
celebrated writer upon the Theory of Legislation, was 
Caesar- Bonesana, Marquis de Beccaria. Beccaria was bom 
at Milan on the 15th of March 1738 and died on the 28th of 
November 1794. Although an Italian by birth and educated in 
the Jesuit College at Parma, he drew his first inspiration from 
Montesquieu's 'Lettres Persanes,' and in later life became 
a disciple of the Encyclopaedists. He wrote various works 
on legislation and political economy, but only one which we 
' need notice, the ' Treatise of Crimes and Punishments.* As 
he ran some risk in criticising the institutions under which 
he lived, he first read this treatise in portions to a society of 
learned men in Milan and then by their request published it, 
but did not add his name. It came out in the year 1764. 
Its success was extraordinary. In eighteen months it went 
through six editions in Italian. It was translated into all the 
languages of Europe, including Greek. Catherine II of 
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Russia had the treatise transcribed into her Code. At the 
same time it raised a furious outcry among certain lawyers 
and divines which alarmed Beccaria, and perhaps deterred 
him from producing any other memorable work upon legis- 
lation. 

Let us consider for a moment the famous 'Treatise of 
Crimes and Punishments.* At first sight we may be sur- 
prised at the fame which it acquired and the effect which it 
produced. It forms a small volume divided into many short 
chapters, with no pretence of logical method or exhaustive 
learning. But it had the merit of expressing boldly and 
freely the growing indignation against those absurdities and 
cruelties which then defaced every system of criminal law. 

' If we look into history/ says Beccaria in his Introduction, 
* we shall find that laws which are or ought to be conventions^ 
between men in a state of freedom have been for the most 
part the work of the passions of a few or the consequences ofl 
fortuitous or temporary necessity; not dictated by a cool 
examiner of human nature, who knew how to collect in one 
point the actions of a multitude and had this only end in-v 
view, the greatest happiness of the greatest number J This 
sentence might have been prefixed to a collected edition of 
Bentham's writings, and its closing words were adopted by 
Bentham as the motto of his lifelong labour. Beccaria 
reverts to the same thought in a later passage. * Good > 
legislation is the art of conducting men to the maximum of 
happiness and to the minimum of misery, if we may apply 
this mathematical expression to the good and evil of life.' 
Here we have the suggestion of the calculus of pleasures! 
and pains so minutely elaborated by Bentham. But the' 
resemblance between these writers is still more striking in 
their particular proposals. 

Beccaria proposes to form a scale of crimes; the first 
degree to include those crimes which immediately tend to 
the dissolution of society, and the last degree to exclude the 
smallest possible injustice done to any of its members. For 
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crimes are to be measured only by the injury which they do 
to society. As the skeleton of such a classification Beccaria 
suggests the following : — 

1. Crimes immediately destructive of society or its repre- 

sentative (i. e. the various forms of treason). 

2. Crimes which attack the life, property or honour of 

individuals. 

3. Crimes contrary to the laws which relate to the general 

good of the community. (Qu., regulations of health and 
police ?) 

Beccaria then proposes to make a scale of punishments 
corresponding to the scale of crimes. His theory of punish- 
ment differs little from Bentham's. His first principles are 
the same. Pleasure and pain are the only springs of action 
in beings endowed with sensibility. Punishment is merely 
preventive and is effective in any given case, if the evil it 
occasions exceeds the good expected from the crime. 
Punishments should be so contri ed as to produce, with the 
least possible pain to the culprit, the greatest possible effect 
upon other persons. In order to secure this advantage 
ever3rthing should be done to strengthen the association of 
• ideas between the crime and the punishment. One means 
of effecting this is to make punishment certain. Another is 
to make the punishment follow as immediately as possible 
upon the offence. A third means is to make the character 
of the punishment imitate the character of the crime. Most 
readers will think that Beccaria made too much of the good 
effects of this analogy between crime and punishment. He 
did not indeed apply it to cases of murder ; for Beccaria, like 
Bentham, disapproved of capital punishment. But for crimes 
against the reputation of a citizen he proposes the pen- 
alty of infamy. For crimes against property he proposes 
amercements in money. Since however robbers seldom 
have property, the most proper punishment for them will 
be 'that kind of slavery which makes society for a time 
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absolute master of the person and labour of the criminal, in 
order to oblige him to repair by this dependance the unjust 
despotism which he usurped contrary to the social compact.* 
In this sentence we seem to trace the germ of systems of 
penal servitude. For robbery with violence Beccaria would 
inflict corporal punishment. The disturbance of public tran- 
quillity he would visit with banishment. But the penalty of 
confiscation he condemns. He sums up his theory in these 
words: 'In order that a punishment may not be an act of 
violence of one or of many against a private member of 
society, it should be public, immediate and necessary; the 
least possible in the case given, proportioned to the crime 
and determined by the laws.* 

Beccaria disapproves of a power of pardon vested in the 
sovereign, which may serve to palliate the mischief of bad 
laws, but can only impair the wholesome effect of good laws. 
In this doctrine we trace the same belief which appears 
everywhere in Bentham, that the law can be made equal 
to the needs of every particular case ; a belief natural to 
merely theoretical writers upon law. Beccaria justly observes 
that the forgiveness of the injured party is no logical reason 
for letting the offender go unpunished. The lapse of a con- 
siderable time he would allow as a bar to prosecution for 
small offences, but not for great ones. Sanctuaries, which 
in his time were still numerous in Catholic countries, he 
thought pernicious to the general good. But he was inclined 
to allow the lawbreaker who fled the country the right of 
asylum in a neighbouring state. Conventions between states, 
for the mutual surrender of criminals, he thought of doubtful 
utility until their criminal law had been thoroughly reformed. 
The deeper the barbarism of a people, the greater he thought 
should be the severity of the criminal law. 

Beccaria seems to have studied English institutions with 
some attention. He considers trial by jury an admirable 
institution and strongly approves the right of challenging 
jurors. He condemns secret accusations and secret trials, 
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even then unknown in England, although frequent on the 
Continent. He condemns the use of torture as a means of 
obtaining evidence. , I 

Upon the functions of a judge and the credibility of 
witnesses he held the same views which were so persever- 
ingly taught by Bentham. Judges, he held, had no right to 
interpret the laws, in the way of restrictive or expansive 
interpretation. 'In every criminal cause,' he writes, 'the 
judge should reason syllogistically. The major should be 
the general law ; the minor the conformity of the action or 
its opposition to the laws ; the conclusion liberty or punish- 
ment.' Here again we note the same belief as above in the 
possibility of an all-sufficing law. With respect to the credi- 
bility of witnesses he agreed with Bentham in the general 
principle that no witness should be absolutely excluded 
because of special circumstances affecting his credibility. 
The credibility of a witness should only diminish in propor- 
tion to the hatred, friendship or connexions subsisting be- 
tween him and the accused. Beccaria held that the credi- 
bility of the witness becomes less the more atrocious the 
crime sought to be proved, for the greater the atrocity the 
greater the improbability. He also goes so far as to say 
that where the question relates to the words of an accused 
person the credibility of a witness is null. This maxim, like 
his other maxim that one witness is not sufficient to support 
a conviction, would tend rather to defeat than to ensure justice. 

Montesquieu and Beccaria had thus called the attention 
of thinkers to the reform of law before Bentham had pub- 
lished anything on that subject. Bentham was of course 
familiar with their writings. Yet he is entitled to the honours 
of an original inquirer. With Montesquieu Bentham was • 
really out of sympathy. Montesquieu's bent was towards 
l^the study of history ; Bentham scarcely regarded history as 
I anything better than an almanac out of date. In his Essay 
on the Influence of Time and Place in Matters of Legis- 
lation Bentham indeed recognizes the value of Montesquieu's 
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historical method. 'Before Montesquieu a man who had a 
distant country given him to make laws for, would have 
made short work of it. . . . Since Montesquieu, the number 
of documents which a legislator would require is consider- 
ably enlarged. " Send the people," he will say, " to me or me 
to the people ; lay open to me the whole tenor of their life 
and conversation; paint to me the face and geography 
of the country; give me as close and minute a view as 
possible of their present laws, their manners and their 
religion \" * Praise more judicious or better expressed could 
not have been given to Montesquieu. But in the Essay on 
the Promulgation of the Laws, Bentham passes upon Montes- 
quieu a criticism of a very different kind and much more 
congenial to his own habits of thought. ' The science of legis- * 
lation, though it has made bu t little progress, is much more 
si mple th an one would be led to believe after reading Montes - 
quieu. The princ iple o f utility directs all reason s t o a sing le 
centre ; the r easons^ which apply to the detail of arrang e- \ 
ments are only subordinate view s of utility ^' This pas sage 
expresses the ruling thought of Benth am's own writings ;. that 
the abstr act maxim of utility is in almost every case a sufficien t 
guide to the critic of institutions^ It is the exact opposite 
of the thought which governs the treatise of Montesquieu. \ 
By the opposite bent of their minds Bentham was drawn ^ 
to the logical ideal just as Mpnie_squieu.,was^ dra wn to the / 
historical fac t. Bentham complains, not without reason, ^ 
that 'Montesquieu sets out upon the censorial plan, but 
long before the conclusion, as if he had forgot his first de- 
sign, he throws off the censor and puts on the antiquarian '.' 
This inconsistency Bentham did not commit. He too 
•heartily despised existing systems to forget in describing 
them the perfect system which he firmly believed himself to 
have discovered. Bentham again saw that many of Montes- 
quieu's explanations of strange institutions were quite arbi- 
trary and fanciful. Indeed Montesquieu oflen exhausted inge- 

' Works, I. 173 note. ' Works, I. 162. ' Works, L 150 note. 
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nuity in explaining institutions which had never existed except 
in the imagination of confused, or credulous, or lying travellers. 
With Beccaria, Bentham was in fuller sympathy, for Bee- 
caria, like himself, was above all things a reformer. Bee- 
caria's treatise Bentham described as ' the first of any account 
that is uniformly censorial.' To Beccaria Bentham was 
indebted in a great degree for his first principles and for his 
method of legislation. He honourably acknowledged this, 
like all his other intellectual debts. But we should wrong 
Bentham if we took advantage of his candour to disparage 
his originality. He was no mere copyist, no mere elabora- 
tor of little details left unfinished by his predecessors, Bec- 
caria had indicated certain axioms with the light touch of an 
essayist ; Bentham grasped them with astonishing firmness, 
gave them their sharpest definition, and developed them into 
numberless consequences. Beccaria had confined himself 
to the discussion of criminal law ; Bentham embraced the 
whole of law in his projects of reform. The debt of Bentham 
to Beccaria was only that debt which every student, however 
capable, must acknowledge to students who have gone before 
him in his walk of science. 

Now let us turn to Bentham*s own work in the theory of 
legislation. Hi s efforts were d irected to th e furtherance of 
two great reforms j reform in th^ s^ bj ^tance of the^ laigj 
i r^fnrm in t,hf ghapf> pf thp |a^, The substance of the la w 
! heendeavoured to rectif y by the application of his universa l 
I test of institutions ; aptitude to produce the greatest happines s 
i' of the greatest number. The shape of the law he sought to 
\ refonn by insisting upon codification . Two points then have 
to be considered by the critic of Bentham : one, the exact 
nature of the test described in general terms as the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number and its value for purposes 
of legislation : the other, the value of codification as under- 
stood by Bentham . The multifarious changes in detail 
suggested by Bentham cannot be dealt with in the limits of 
a brief essay. 
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The criterion of existing institutions and the norm of new 
ones was accord ing to Bentham the principle of utility or of 
the greatest happiness. To him this was the ruling pr incipl el 
as well of ethics as of legislatio n. He never published a full'' 
statement of his moral theory, and his Deontology was edited 
by Bowring from papers which had come to him as Bentham's 
literary executor. Whether the Deontology is in all respects 
an exact representation of Bentham's views has been doubted 
and is not very important for us to determine. The first 
principles of his moral philosophy are known J>eyond all 
dispute. These alone are of consequence as axioms of 

legislation. And Bentham was in the first place a reformer 

*- — ■ ^—^1— 

of law ; only in the second place a mora list. The niceties, 
therefore, of his moral system, could they be precisely stated, 
would not concern us here. 

Bentham's adoption of the test of utility has brought him 
much undeserved praise and much undeserved blame. He 
has been lauded as the discoverer of the principle of utility, 
but he certainly did not discover it. Since the world began 
utility or happiness has been a recognized aim both in public 
institutions and in private morals. He has been reviled as 
the teacher of a coarse theory of conduct. But he was not 
the first to lay down the axiom that happiness means the 
greatest possi ble amount of pleasure together w ith the least 
possibl e amount of pain. This axiom was fundamental with 
the whole English school of psychology. That man's only 
possible end of action is happiness was a truism with the 
whole English school of moral philosophy. From these 
p remisses it follows that dispositions an d acti ons are to b_e 
judged accordingly as they tend^to produce pleaj=;iirfi nr pain. 
Hume gave the name of utility to the tendency to produce ^ 
happiness, and pointed out that men's social instincts lead ' 
them to judge the utility of a course of conduct by its effect 
upon the happiness of others as well as upon their own. 
Here we have all the elements of utilitarianism. Nothing , 
remained for Bentham but to embody Hume's theory in 
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Beccaria's formula. The formula of the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, which we have seen adopted by 

I Beccaria \ was again employed by Priestley, in his Essay on 
Government, to describe the proper object of all political 
institutions. This pamphlet appeared in the year 1768. 
Bentham, who came up to Oxford in that year, to give his vote in 
the election of a member for the University, got a copy from 
a little circulating library attached to Harper's coffee-house, 
close by Queen's College. It made a lasting impression 
upon him. ' It was by that pamphlet and this phrase in it 
that my principles on the subject of morality public and private 
were determined. It was from that pamphlet and that page 
of it that I drew the phrase, the words and import of which 
have been so widely diffused over the civilized world. At 
the sight of it, I cried out as it were in an inward ecstasy, like 
Archimedes on the discovery of the fundamental principle of 
hydrostatics, EvprjKa. Little did I think of the corrections which 
within a few years on a closer scrufiny I found myself under 
the necessity of applying to it *.' 

Bentham described his principle sometimes as the principle 
of the greatest happiness of the greatest number, and some- 
times as the principle of the greatest happiness simply. He 
ended by preferring the latter formula. But he seems to 
have been guided in this preference rather by the desire of 
clearness in expression, than by any change in his first 

^principles. Regar ding happiness as the supreme good, he 
regarded the greatest amount of happiness as the tru e objec t 
of law and morality. That the greatest amount of happiness 

I might take the form of an intense happiness enjoyed by a 
smaller as opposed to a diffused happiness enjoyed by a 
greater number, he would have admitted to be possible in the 
abstract^ and in ceasing to talk ot the greatest number, he 
seems to have been influenced by the thought of this abstract 

' ^ Mr. Bonar has pointed out to me that the phrase ' greatest happiness 
of the greatest number' had been already used by Hutcheson in his 
Enquiry into our Ideas of Beauty and Virtue, p. 185 (ed. 5, published 1753). 
* Deontology, VoL I. p. 300. 
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possibility. But he always held that in practice the greates t/ 
aniount of happiness was attainable only by taking me asure s/ 
for the happiness of the greatest numbe r. He must have! 
thought therefore that for guidance in practical life the briefer! 
formula and the fuller formula were equivalent. The fuller 
formula is certainly the one which has been oftenest repeated 
and has exercised most power. These considerations may 
justify us in using both interchangeably for the purpose of the 
present discussion. 

In reality it is misleading to dwell so long upon Bentham's 
moral philosophy. His moral philosophy is in its essence I 
neither more nor less than the current moral philosophy of 
the time. The ethics of that time present a composition at 
first sight inexplicable of selfishness and benevolence. They 
repeat in a thousand forms the frank avowal of Bentham in 
the Deontology : ' It is in fact very idle to talk about duties f 
. . . because every man is thinking about interests.' Yet 
the same ethics earnestly insist upon kindness and generosity 
to our fellow-creatures. Every logical endeavour to over- 
come this inward contradiction is more or less strained and 
unsatisfactory. But systems of morals which gain a widcj 
currency and exert a powerful influence upon affairs are 
never scientific. They are popular because they are super- 
ficial, and powerful because they express the strongest in- 
stincts of a particular time. In the eighteenth century the 
most active instinct was that of reaction against theological 
tyranny and against social injustice. Hence the fashionable 
moral theory was that which asserted, in the crudest form, the 
right of man to enjoy himself in this life and the right of 
every man to an equal chance of enjoyment. This doctrine, 
like those of earlier ages, produced its own prophets, martyrs, 
persecutors, and moral lunatics. With those doctrines it also 
may rest in peace. We need not abuse Bentham because, 
living when he did, he took it for granted. 

In his writings upon legislation Be ntham does not argue 
for the Utilitarian system o f mora ls ; he ass umes it as proved. 

D 2 
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I But the proposition that the legislator should aim at the I 

I greatest happiness of the greatest numbe r is too vag u e t o I 
\ afford much practical guidance. It is necessary to have some 

m eans of calculating pleasures and pains. Bentham clearly ] 

'[saw that his theory was incomplete without the discovery of I 



such calculus . The endeavour to establish a mor al 

calculuSj an arithmetical computation of pleasures and pains, 
is far n 



e characteristic of Bentham than any of his general 



istatement s about happiness as the end of action . Yet we 
have seen that in the attempt to form this calculus Benthara 
was not without forerunners. 

' It was from Beccaria's little treatise on crimes and punish- 
ments that I drew as I well remember the first hint of this 
principle (i.e. of computing pleasures and pains) by which the 
precision and clearness and incontestableness of mathematical 
calculation are introduced for the first time into the field of 
morals— a field to which in its own nature they are applic- 
able with a propriety no less incontestable, and when once 
brought to view manifest than that of physics, including 
its most elevated quarter, the field of mathematics '.' For 
this computation data are necessary, and these Bentham 
presents in the form of tables of pleasures and pains ,, 
and of causes affecting sensibility. The idea of these f 
tables seems to have been suggested by Hartley in his work 
on Man, published in the year 1749. But they have never 
been so elaborately worked out as by Bentham. For the 
purposes of his calculation Bentham takes account solely o f 
the quantity as distinct from the quality of pleasures and 
[ipa i n s. He avoids the inconsistency into which most u tili- 
' jtarians have fallen, the inconsistency of think'ng ^hat one I 
' pleasure is higher than another . What are called the higher i| 
.pleasures often have a certain quantitative superiority. They 
are not injurious to body or mind, they do not breed remorse, 
they do not excite the hatred or contempt of our neighbours. 1 
Of these advantages Bentham might and did take account j 
• Works, Vol. III. pp a 
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But he did not refer pleasure, which in his system is the endf 
of action, to a standard based upon considerations which havej 
nothing to do with pleasure. Pleasure for pleasure, he said,i 
push-pin is as good as poetry. By taking this view he 
rendered his calculus of pleasures and pains somewhat 
less impossible than it would otherwise have been. 

But hnpossible any calculus of pleasures and pains in the 



strict sense mus t remain . No accurate results can be ob- 
— — . — «-«_- -I 

ta ined by means of such a calculus, inasmuch as pleasures * 
and pains do not admit of arithmetical valuation. They have 
nothing determinate or constant about them. They are nev er. 
simple. Most of them are unspeakably comple x. Not only 
al"e their elements manifold, but their composition is quite' 
other than mechanical. Artists tell us that in flesh-colour 
red, white, and yellow are blended ; but this statement would 
not give a lively idea of our complexion to an inhabitant of 
Saturn. Psychologists tell us that the pleasure of doing a 
kind act includes the gratification of tender emotion, of the 
desire of a good name, of the instinct to put forth power ; but 
this information would be useless to enlighten a man without * 
conscience or human feeling. The knowledge, meagre as it 
is, which we have of the feelings of our fellow-creatures, is not 
derivable from any computation of factors. It is drawn from 
the consciousness of our common nature, from the experience 
of life, from observation, from reading and from sympathetic 
reflection. It is a kind of tact partly inborn and partly j 
developed by obscure processes which we cannot fully explain. 
Without this tact no man is competent to legislate upon a 
great scale. With this tact a man already possesses far more 
knowledge of human sensibility than any list of primary or of 
secondary influences, any lists of motives or any quantitative 
measures of feeling can supply. Such aids to legislation are at 
best subsidiary, mere memoranda, which may now and then 
avert an oversight or an exaggeration. There is no com-' 
pendious method of being wise, and genius begins where 
computation ends. 
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Between the assertion of the maxim that the legislato r 
ought to aim at ensuring the greatest happiness of t he 
greatest number, and the correction of a subordinate rule in 
the law of contract or in the law of evidence, t here remains a 
Kapso_wide, that to bridge it over for practical use is no easy 
matter^ What effect the maxim will produce upon legislation 
depends largely upon the nature of the mediating principles 
which the legislator sees fit to adopt. Bentham adopts (for 
in this context we may regard Dumont's Theory of Legisla- 
tion as expressing his views) thg^^ meHiatJng p rincip^_^ 
'i' security and equality. The legjslator who wishps lo pnFinrp 
happiness will do so by maintaining security and by favouring 



\\ equality. [ Sjiould_jhe claims of secur ity conflict i 
claims of equality, the former, according to Ben thai 



\ always to be preferred. Security is to Bentham the first, the 



4 all-important condition of human happiness^ It is this 

\ profound sense of the need oT^^urity whicIiTn Bentham's 

writings to some extent makes good the lack of historical 

insight. This preserves him from the revolutionary spirit so 

natural to impatient logicians and philanthropists. This 

inclines him to prefer such new institutions as by their 

gradual working tend to remove what he considers injurious 

/to the commonwealth. Thus Bentham t rusted chieflvto free - 

I dom of acquisition and equal division upo n the death of t he 

proprietor to bring abo^t- that more equal distribution of 

I wealth which he desired./ Thus he condemned with emphasis 

i many of the measures so clamorously demanded in our time. 



I taxation intended less to supply the wants of the state than 



/ to impoverish certain classes of citizens, the confiscation of 



c ertain species of property, the suppression without any 
indemnity of oflices and employments deeme d no longe r 
necessary. Such expedients he regarded as mischievous for 
two reasons ; mischievous bec ause the suffering endured b y 
the individuals ruined far outweighs the happiness wHTar- 



flie rest oTt h e coromu nity may derive from a small abatement ^ 
m their burthens ; mischievous because you cannot infringe 
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1- 

the principle of security, in. an y particular without weakening .- /^a-j « . 
jt in every particular^ agd when it is weakened, wealth and -^ 

every o the xLCpndi tion of happiness difsapp^^rs. Security is 
alSsolutely necessary if man is to form any plan of life, or to 
undertake any labour which has not an immediate result. 
* It is not enough to secure him from actual loss, but it is 
necessary also to guarantee him as far as possible against 
future loss. It is necessary to prolong the idea of his security 
through all the perspective which his imagination is capable 
of measuring.* Without security of expectation, as Bentham 
would call it, man will do not hing and make nothing. ^ 

When the law has once sanctioned expectations it is ; 
bound to uphold those expectations. If it se ts them aside 
it is bound to indemnify the di sappointed individual. 
Should an improved morality demand the abolition or re- 
straint of any species of property, the whole society should 
share with the proprietors the loss of the reformation ; for it 
is hypocrisy to punish men for not being better than the laws 
of their country. jBentham's utterances leave no doubt that 
he approved of compensating the owners of slaves for the 
emancipation of their slaves by the Statej ] Nor would 
Bentham have taken refuge in the paltry artifice that since 
the constitution of the State differs at different periods, the 
persons now invested with power have nothing to do with 
expectations arising out of laws passed by the persons who 
preceded them. This principle once admitted, it would follow 
that every change in any one of the innumerable particulars 
which go to make up the constitution of a State would justify 
the disregard of every expectation based upon the actual law at 
the moment of change. To punish men for not trying to 
ascertain who have the best claim to rule in a State osten- 
sibly under its lawful and accepted government ; to punish 
them for not coming to the conclusion justified by the test of 
success ; to punish them for not being able to surmise what 
laws would be made by a government whose subsequent 
existence could hardly have been guessed ; all this mixture 
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of cruelly and h^-pocrisy Beotfaam would have denounced as 
strongly as it could be denounced by the most interested 
ConBervalive. 

f To p reserve and stren gthen th e fe eling of security i a 
therefore the first object of the Rf nttiamitp tpgis.latfir- Hia 
second obj ect is to further equality in so far as consistent 



'with security . Even'bodv in the ralmlarinnB fif l^ip l^pficlafnr 

is to count f or one and nobody for more than one . Bentham 
f would not hav ti^ajntaint..) tt]:]r .me n a a.^ matter of fact are 
I exactly equ al ; for he takes pains to enumerate the causes 
which increase or diminish sensibility to pleasure and pain. 
The operation of these causes must render one man more ' 
capable of happiness than another. Since men differ in fhp 
degree of happiness to which they can attain it is conceivable 
that a legisla tor who took particular care of sensitive people. ' 
mi (; ;ht do more for the general felicity than a lep^islal-nr wjip 
was rigorously impartia l, ;just as a gardener who affords 
to his fuchsias and camelias the shelter which he refuses to 
his hollies and snowdrops does more for the general well- 
being of the garden than if he took all plants into the , 
conservatory or exposed all plants to the weather. It may ' 
be doubted whether in all timft anH plarpc fgnpil Inw" w^nlfj 
have been the best laws. It may be doubted whether, for 
instance, Athenian civilization would have been possible under 
the rule of equality. But these doubts did not perplex a writer 
who turned his back upon history, Bentham's concern was 
with th e huge St ates of the modem world, in which the 
number of the citizens makes it impossible for the legislator 
to discriminate fairly between the sensibilities of individual^ 



Assume,' says Sir Henry Maine, 'assume a numerous and 
tolerably homogeneouscommunity — assume a sovereign whose 
commands take a legislative shape— assume great enei^, ac- 
tual or potential, in this legislature, the only possible, the 
only conceivable principle which can guide legislation on 
great scale is the greatest happiness of the greatest number*,*'] 
' £ar)y Histonr of InslitatiaAs, p. 399. 
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, Bentham cou ld the more readily adopt equality as a ruling 
principle Jn legislation, because he strictly limited the spher e 



nf the I fgiqlatiire. He did not, like Plato of old or like the 



Socialists of to-day, propose to regulate by positive law the 
e d ucation, the work, the amusements, the domestic life and t he 



social intercourse of his fellow- citizens . He was prejudiced , 
tf at all, in favour of letf in)i-tliings alone. As an Englishman , 
he had an instinctive liking for personal freedom . As a philo- 



sopher of the eighteenth century, he believed in nature' s 
spontaneous tendency to perfect all things. Thus when he 



dernarided equality it was not an equality of condition, but an 
equality of opportunity- It was such an equality as he saw 
realized in the United States of America. Not foreseeing 
the evil or the discontent which might exist side by side with 
such an equality, he did not seriously attempt to decide how 
far the State may wisely interfere with the free play of social 
forces// 

Bentham; in_his later _vears. became an eager part[7jn 

of absolute~political equajity. He then advocated.a rppuh - 
lican constitution with a single legislative chamber to be ^'^y— 
eTected annually by universal sufTraee ; find this constitution ■ '^ 
he apparently thought suitable to almost any commonwealth 
from England to Mexico. To these opinions he seems to 
have been brought chiefly by discontent with the indolence 
and timidity, as he esteemed them, shewn by the British __- 

Parliament of his own time. / Jn Great Britain, as elsewhere, 
the panic inspired by the Jacobin reign of terror had 
benumbed the desire of improvement, and a reformer 
like Bentham found that even the most judicious advice 
often failed of acceptance. In despair he adopted poli- 
tical principles which were_ not quite conformable to the 
caution of his teraperament.y But he never seems to have 
had any foresight of the results which would follow their 
adoption. Thu ^ he did not foresee that political equality >■"■ 
strengt hens the demand for equality of possessions. He 
Id not sufficiently express his scorn for the apprehension, 



^^euld not su 
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that under a purely democratic constitution property would 
be insecure. [jEn order to prove that this fear was fanciful 
Bentham always referred to the example of the United States. 
An objector might at that time have urged that most of these 
States had a restricted franchise, and that all had legislatures 
consisting of two Chambers and not renewed every year. 
With more force suchfan objector might have urged the 
futility of comparing little commonwealths of yeomen and shop- 
keepers scattered over a country of unspeakable natural riches, 
and nearly all professors of some strict religious creed, with 
the populous states of Europe, combining extremes of poverty 
and riches, agitated by a ceaseless struggle for existence on a 
stinted space, and including many citizens who cannot be 
said to have any rule of life whatsoever^ But objections of 
this kind never convince a zealot and would probably have 
made little impression upon Bentham. 

Even after every effort has been made to give precision t o 

such a canon of law as Be ntham offprR ti.g in thp ppnn'plf^ (^^ 

utility, the possibility of using it may be seriously disputed. 
Bentham sought to e mploy it in generating an ideal body of 
law. He did not content himself with piecemeal suggestio ns 
for the correction of thi5^ or that ahnsp in Fngrli.^h law. He 
did not content himself even with going through English law 
Systematically and noting every deviation from strict obedience 
to the principle of utility. He did indeed bestow much 
study upon the Jaw of England. But he seems to have 
Regarded that and all other systems in force as too defective for 
amendment. He devoted the best part of his life to the con * 
struction of ideal systems, deri ved, as he thought^ directly and 
entirely from his ruling principle. ' Was he wise in taking 
this course? Did he realize his own ideal of a complete, 
consistent and rational body of law, and has he succeeded in 
supplanting, in whole or in part, any system which he found in 
existence? 

Neither of these objects did Bentham attain. His own 
ideal system exists only in fragments, although these fragments 



^ 

I 
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are so many and so large as to give us a perfectly adequa te 
idea of what the whole would have been. Nor has Bentham 
supplanted, either in whole or in part, any historical and prac- 
tical system. He has furnished many most valuable hints and 
amendments which have been or will be adopted into English 
law. But he has neither replaced nor even reconstructed f 
English law as a whole. 

The truth is that such a principle as the principle of utilit y | 
is val uable not as a creative^ but as a critical principle. It is 
valuable as a test, not as a germ. Its true potency is negative^ 
a potency to lay bare injustice, to unravel sophistry, to cance l 
verbiage . For such purposes it is most efficacious. Is a law. 
really and not merely apparently partial ? is it an instru- 
ment for aggrandizing a class of citizens without any reference 
to the common weal ? If so, it will not bear to be tried by a 
standard which requires the legislator to seek the happiness 
of the greatest number and of each individual equally with 
every other individual. Is a law incapable of being explained, 
or justified except by merely technical arguments, by profes- 
sional petitio principii or professional pedantry? If so, 
it will not bear to be tned by a standard which makes 
happiness the object of aH legislation. Is a law upheld merely- 
by force of habit or tradition, irrespective of the needs of 
the present time ? If so, neither will it bear the applica- 
tion of the standard of utility. This test of utility sweeps 
away much injustice and mUch absurdity, simply because it is 
a test which involves a recognition of the rights of every citi- 
zen and the recognition of a solid practical aim in legislation. 

But for purposes of creation any single axiom, even th e 
axiom of utility, is utterly inadequate. However fully con- 
vinced that he ought to aim at the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, the legislator cannot advance a step 
without knowing wherein consists their happiness, and this 
knowledge he cannot obtain without a mature study of human 
nature generally and of the character of his own people 
in particular. Now the character of a particular people 
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is always an affair of history. What they will like, what 
I they will dislike, cannot be divined by any process of abstract 
reasoning. By what process of abstract reasoning could any 
person ignorant of history have guessed that the Norseman 
would think it misery to die in bed, or that the Hindoo would 
think it damnation to die without leaving somebody qualified 
to perform the family rites ? By what process of abstract 
reasoning could such a person divine the Englishman's pre- 
ference for individual liberty or the Frenchman's preference 
for a vigorous administration ? By what process of abstract 
reasoning could he realize the Irish peasant's appetite foE 
land or the American's passion for adventurous speculation ? 
Yet these differences in national character are all-important 
to the legislator. Were he to make laws solely to furth er 
j happiness in the abs trarl, hp wmilH m^Vp his p eople very 
\ unhappy in the concrete . 

As the legislator must get the content of his practical mde 



chiefly from the circumstances of his commonwealth, so the 



theorist must get the content of his ideal chiefly from the 



mora l and political noti ons current in his own day . In vain 
he tries to build upon some prin ciple of abstract reason, alway s 
and everywhere unchangeabl e and self-eviden t ; he can use 
this principle only in the form in which it is known to him;. 
and in this form there is necessarilymuch that is local and 
transient, accidental and arbitrary. In vain does Benthani 



/ tr y to deduce each par tic ular of his system from a considera^ 



' tion of the happiness sought afl:er by all 
J ness really present to his mind is happiness as conceived by 



an Englishman born in the eighteenth century and in the 



' middle class, formed "by a certain culture and possessed bv 



certain ideas j then new and J ascinatin^. The happiness to 
which Ben^liam so often refers is not in all points the happi< 
ness which most men now desire. Still less would it satisfy 
a people penetrated by religious enthusiasm, like the Scotch 
the period of the Covenant ; or a people imbued with the lovft 
of arts and letters, like the Athenians of the age of Pericles 
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or a people fired with the passion of victory and empire, like 
the Romans of the age of Caesar. And as Bentham's con- 
ception of happiness is not the conception necessarily formed 
by every human being, so the laws suggested by that concep-i 
tion are not applicable to every community. They would' 
grate upon the religious enthusiasm of one people, the con- 
quering energy of another, the romantic or splendid tastes of 
a third. But the reason of their restricted applicability is one 
with the reason of their practical influence. They have had 
influence upon their time because they were products of their 
time. Had they been less abstract, they would have been 
more powerful. Had they been more closely related to English 
ideas and institutions, they would have told more upon Eng- 
land. They are not, as Bentham seems to have thought, uni- 
versally appropriate ; but they are not so appropriate to the 
condition of any one commonwealth as they might have been. 
Bentham misunderstood the scope of th e theory of legisla- 1 
tion becaus e he misunderstood the lessons of history. He! 
had little se nse for the mysteries of organic life, little patience 
to watch the slow process of growth, little S3mipathy to adjust 
his new ideas to ancient prejudices . To Benthanf\ nations » 
were merely aggregates of men,/andy a man was a machine * 
scarcely more complicated tharia watcC] Some watches are V 
made in Geneva and others in London, but any competent : 
craftsman in the one place can regulate any watch made 
in the other. What can be done to one watch can be done 
to a million of watches. But man is not a watch, he is a live 
animal, and an animal exhibiting every degree of conscious 
life from the lowest savagery to the highest culture£^Nations 
are not mere aggregates of men, but subtly-fashioned organ- - 
isms in which every member receives from the whole as much xa^< '^^ 
as he renders to the whole// Thus the peculiarities of a body 
politic are of its ess ence. These peculiarities, if it is not to 
suffer convulsions and perhaps death, can be changed only by 
degrees and by the blended action of many causes. A priori 
legislation upon a vast scale must always prove either im- 
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i pract jc?^^^ »^ miRrhipvn^j,^- What is both practicable and 
desirable is an unbroken process of amendment inspired by 
a scientific spirit. Bentham's misunderstanding upon this 
subject did not prevent him from accomplishing great results ; 
but it led to his wasting a great deal of labour. 

Similar to the problem just discussed, yet distinct from it, is 
the problem to what extent laws and institutions which are or 
have been in actual use in one community are capable of 
being usefully adopted in any other community. Were we 
to press to the utmost the conclusions above suggested, we 
might question the possibility, at least the advantage, of such 
adoption. We might repeat the sentence of Montesquieu 
already quoted : ' Law ought to be so closely adapted to the 
people for which it is made that it is very improbable that the 
laws of one nation can ever be suited to the wants of another 
nation.' But in maintaining the impossibility of naturalizing 
laws in any country in which they have not been originally 
developed, we should be obliged to deny some of the most 
memorable facts in history. Not that such a view is incon- 
sistent with the violent revolution effected by a conquering 
race which crushes the conquered and extirpates their laws, 
if not their lineage. For in these cases there is no blending 
of institutions. Nor is such a view inconsistent with the 
occasional acceptance by one people of a legal rule invented 
by another people. For individual rules of law may turn 
upon considerations of convenience as universally valid as 
those which induce men of all races and creeds to make use 
of railways and telegraphs. But such a view is really incon- 
sistent with the successful appropriation of vast masses of 
legal rules by peoples for whom they were not devised. Thus 
it is inconsistent with the acceptance of the revived civil law 
by the major part of Christendom. It is inconsistent with 
the successful attempts of several modem States to copy the 
constitutional law of England. It is inconsistent with the 
apparent facility of adopting so many institutes of English law 
which is observable among the civilized inhabitants of India. 
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These facts serve to show that the dictum of Montesquieu 
can be accepted only with certain weighty reservations. 

The first of these reservations must be made in behalf of 
that power of free self-determination which is never totally 
wanting to a human society and grows with its growth, 
although it always remains more or les3 limited. It is only 
in their earliest years, whilst they are yet childlike and un- 
conscious, that nations follow their instincts absolutely without 
thinking or yield themselves without reserve to the natural 
conditions around them. Conscious life gradually stirs in( 
the nation as it stirs in the man : and with conscious life come: 
new powers of criticism, of invention and of self-control.. 
Like the individual, the commonwealth, or at least the 
thinking and ruling part thereof) begins at a certain stage of 
growth to conceive comprehensive ends of action and to 
contrive means for their fulfilment. This stage once gained, 
adaptation of foreign rules of law becomes possible. The 
ends of practical life are everywhere so similar as to 
suggest uniform modes of action for their attainment and 
uniform regulation of a uniform activity. Thus among 
nations standing in the same grade of industrial progress, 
commerce assumes a character much the same everywhere, 
and whole institutes of commercial law which have answered 
among one people, may often be beneficially copied by its 
neighbours. 

A second reservation may be stated thus. Where a group 
of nations, in spite of many vital differences, are yet partakers 
in a common history and a common culture, they may have 
been prepared for a degree of uniformity in law which would 
otherwise have been out of the question. When the nations 
of Western Europe appropriated the private law of Rome, 
they had derived from Rome, and they had in common with 
each other, much besides legal formulas. They were scarcely 
foreigners to Rome, and they considered themselves more 
Roman than they really were. When the same nations 
appropriated the constitutional law of England, they were 
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borrowing from a people united to them by a common 
civilization, borrowing something whereof the rudiments had 
existed among themselves. But constitutional law savours 
more than does commercial law of the mysterious personality 
of a people. The limited monarchy of England was success- 
fully imitated in Belgium and in Italy, but it could not be 
adapted to the circumstances of France, and in Prussia it 
took a form unknown to modem England. Beyond the 
circle of Christian nations, the incompatibility is still 
more glaring. No man of Bentham's talent and sincerity 
would now repeat Bentham's proffer of a constitution to an 
Eastern despot like Mehemet Ali. What we ca ll^the 
. constitution is only the crowning story of the social struc- 
ture; and where the ToweF stages are utterly diffe r ent the 
uppermost stages must also differ . 

\ In reference to this subject the truth appears to be in a 
mean between those philosophers of the eighteenth century 
who are represented by Bentham and those philosophers of 
the nineteenth century who are represented by Spencer. 
As against Bentham it is true that every man and ever y 
commonwealth is a link in a chain of evolution . As agai nst 
Spencer it is true that every man and every commonweal th 
is capable of consciousness and therefore capable of adapta " 
tion to an end conceived by reason as well as to conditions 
imposed by nature. The limitation and the freedom of man- 
kind are alike attested by its history, but who shall say where 
precisely choice ends and necessity begins ? Certainly the 
determination is not so simple that any general rule can be ^ 
laid down to guide legislators in borrowing from the law of 
States other than their own. This is what practical men 
^mean when they say that philosophy is useless in politics. 
But philosophy is a spirit of truth, not a rule of thumb. 
Those who seek for wisdom find it, and wisdom is justified 
of all her children. 

Thus far we have been concerned with the method and the 
possible bounds of reform in the substance of a legal system* 
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But Bentham's suggestions f or the improvement of law 

were not confined to its substance. The form of the law 

«■ — — «^ -^ _ . 

was to Bentham hardly less importan t. Jo Bentham law 
was imperfect until expressed in the form of a code . In his 
writings and in his correspondence the demand oftenest 
repeated is the demand for codification. Why was this so ? 
What did Bentham understand by codification? What 
practical good did he expect from it? How far was he 
justified in his expectations ? To what extent and with what 
success have actual systems been codified ? Without an 
attempt to answer these questions a sketch of Bentham's 
treatment of legislation would be too grossly imperfect. 

In order that the authoritative statement of any given body 
of law should form a code, in Bentham's sense of the term, it 
would have to satisfy the four following conditions. In the/ 
first place it must be complete, that is, it must set forth the 
whole of the law with such fulness as to need no supplement 
in the form of commentaries or of reported cases. In the 
second place it must consist of rules stated with the utmost 
generality attainable in each instance, or, to put the same 
thing in other words, of the fewest possible rules in which the 
whole of the law can be expressed. In the third place these! 
rules must be enunciated in a rigorously logical order. 
Fourthly and lastly, these rules must be enunciated in a 
rigorously uniform terminology, affording one and only one 
term accurately defined for everything which there is occasion 
to name in the course of the work. An exposition of law 
which should meet these requirements would be a code in 
Bentham's sense. An exposition of law which falls short in 
one or more of these requirements would be but an imperfect 
approach to a code as understood by Bentham. No more 
need be said to show that hardly any extant codes approxi- 
mate to Bentham's standard of perfection, whilst the great 
majority of codes mentioned in history fall so far short of it 
as hardly to deserve the name of code at all. 

Bentham's ideal of codification, then, is hard of attainment. 

S 
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The advantages of attaining it were in his opinion twofold ; 
an advantage in assisting the study of the law and an ad- 
vantage in assisting the administration of the law. First, as 
regards the study of the law, Bentham believed that law once 
codified would be brought within the grasp of laymen as well 
as of lawyers ; that every person of sound mind would be 
able to understand and to remember the provisions of the law. 
Secondly, as regards the administration of the law, Bentham 
believed that law once codified could be administered with 
certainty, with speed and with economy, since there would 
be little for judges to do when the application of law had 
been made so simple, and less for lawyers to do when every 
man would be able to conduct his own case. Codification, 
therefore, would make the knowledge of the law attain- 
able by all, and the remedy for wrong endured accessible 
to all, and thus in one word perfect the legal development of 
society. 

Such an ideal offered to our hopes naturally provokes the 
question how far Bentham was justified in thinking it prac- 
ticable. What would be gained by codification of English 
law is a question much debated ever since Bentham made it 
familiar and rarely answered in a spirit so confident as 
Bentham's. Here, as elsewhere, the truth appears to be in 
a dull insipid medium. To those who doubt or deny the 
usefulness of codification one or two concessions must 
certainly be made. It is the nature of reformers to overstate 
their case and Bentham in this respect was a true reformer. 
He overrated the degree of completeness possible in a code. 
No code can be framed so complete as to afford sure and 
easy answers to all the legal problems which occur even in 
the course of one year after it has been published. Far less 
€an a code anticipate all the legal problems of the unbounded 
future. The best code that can be made must be imperfect 
with reference to the present and liable to be superseded in 
after ages. Since the best code must be incomplete, not even 
the best code will enable the public to do without lawyers by 
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profession. Since a code, however well arranged, however 
well expressed, can provide directly only for a certain pro- 
portion of the cases which arise in the administration of 
justice, provision must be made for the remainder by 
processes of analogy and inference which mediate between 
the general rule and the particular application. Now these 
processes of analogy and inference are in all but the simplest 
cases so much better performed by disciplined than by un- 
disciplined reasoners, that, so long as mankind shall need law, 
there will always be some work which can be done only 
by professional lawyers. This conclusion is borne out by 
the experience of countries which have codified their law. 
The knowledge of a code may be widely diffused among the 
laity ; but it is always somewhat superficial ; and merely to 
have got by heart a number of general rules is quite another 
thing from correctly applying their principle to cases which 
they do not exactly cover. 

What has been said thus far assumed that the only doubts 
which arise in the administration of justice are doubts as to 
the law. But doubts as to the facts are far more common. 
The business of the courts usually includes two distinct 
processes ; the ascertainment of the truth as to the facts in 
dispute and the application of the law when the truth of fact 
has been ascertained. The second of these processes is per- 
formed with most ease and precision when the law has been 
put into the best possible form. But the first of these pro- 
cesses is left untouched by codification. And it is this 
process which oftenest presents grave difficulties and which 
constantly tends to become more difficult. For, with the 
progress of civilization, the intercourse of men takes forms 
more and more complex. In a great commercial cause, such 
as often occurs at the present day, the facts present an 
intricacy which could not have been conceived — I will not 
say by barbarians, but — even by the subjects of Edward the 
Third or of Elizabeth. In the decision of such a cause 
delay and expense are caused far less by the obscurity 
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of the law than by the obscurity of the facts. The obscurity 
of the facts implies crowds of witnesses, sheaves of affidavits, 
libraries of account books and the elaborate processes of 
skilled examination, cross-examination and presentment from 
opposite points of view which can be accomplished only 
by men of high natural ability and of prolonged technical 
training. If these men are to be employed they can 
command and they will require a very ample remuneration. 

Codification, therefore, does not altogether forestall the 
occurrence of difiicult questions of law. It has no tendency 
to forestall the occurrence of difiicult questions of fact. 
These considerations limit its usefulness even to a society 
more or less stationary. But since no society is quite 
stationary and many pass through rapid processes of change, 
the usefulness of a code is still further limited by the proba- 
bility, not to say the certainty, that in time it will become 
obsolete. This danger Bentham hardly realized, because he 
did not allow enough for the unstable character of all human 
association. He did not see that, even if a code such as he 
desired had been enacted in England, the course of English 
history would insensibly leave it behind the wants of later 
generations. Consideration of the changing wants of man- 
kind forbids us to hope for a final code, just as consideration 
of the variety of legal problems forbids us to hope for a 
complete code, and the consideration of the perplexity of 
disputed facts forbids us to hope for a code uniformly certain 
and easy of application. 

The hopes which Bentham built upon codification were 
therefore immoderate ; but the advantages of codification are 
real and considerable. Codification well performed does 
assist the public to know the law; does assist judges and 
counsel in applying the law. It carries us a little way, 
although but a little way, towards the point of universal legal 
knowledge and immediate legal decision. In the ordinary 
course of things the growth of law is irregular. Most legis- 
lation is fragmentary, and what from time to time is added is 
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seldom nicely adjusted to that which already exists. Judi- 
cial decisions are given not necessarily on those points which 
are of most interest to the student of law, but on those points 
which litigants bring under the notice of the Courts. The 
series of decisions upon any given subject, as it lengthens 
itself out through centuries, is often qualified by so many 
changes in thought and in outward circumstances that its net 
result remains uncertain. New decisions limit, qualify, 
gradually undermine and at length altogether break down 
the force of old decisions. Many decisions preserved in the i 
older reports become obsolete. Many which are not clearly 
obsolete are of doubtful validity. Many, if not actually 
doubtful, are certain to be restricted as much as possible in 
their application. Thus judge-made law admits of many 
degrees of authority, degrees which may be ascertained by 
the tact of the experienced lawyer, but cannot be safely 
computed by anybody else. Even that part of judge-made 
law which is of the most unquestionable authority is rendered 
excessively bulky and hard to be mastered by the implication 
of its general principles with the details of particular cases. 
These disadvantages attach, although in a far less degree, to 
law embodied in the writings of commentators. In their 
commentaries also we come across law which has become 
obsolete, law which is becoming obsolete, and law which is 
being restricted in its application. There also we find 
unnecessary amplitude and repetition in the statement of 
really valid law. But we find less of the lumber of facts and 
a more complete discussion of difiicult questions. 

Such are the defects of form attaching to a body of law 
which has never undergone methodic revision. A code 
tends to remedy these defects, partly by extracting the real 
law from the mass of doubtful or antiquated matter in which 
it lies buried ; partly by stating this real law in a terse, clear 
and connected form. It thus assists the lawyer at once in 
grasping the law as a whole and in referring to a particular 
rule. Nor need the codification of law preclude its develop- 
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ment either by commentaries, by judicial decision or by 
legislation. As a code never can contain more than state- 
ments of principle, the detail of the law must after codification 
be developed by the same agencies as before. As a code 
cannot even state principles in a final form, its periodical 
revision by legislative authority is almost a necessity. Only 
a code intended to be unalterable and worshipped with 
superstitious, veneration can really paralyse the growth of 
law. A code rightly conceived, and rated at no more than its 
actual worth, would rather assist that growth by ridding it of 
the encumbrance of dead matter. In England at the present 
day, as Professor Pollock has pointed out, the mass of undi- 
gested material is so unmanageable that few legal writers 
attempt more than a compilation of authorities. 

As to the work of codification which has been accomplished 
in the various states of the Continent few possess enough 
legal learning to speak with authority and any adequate 
statement would run to a great length. Ever since the close 
of the middle ages essays in codification have been made by 
one or other among these states. When despotism had been 
firmly established upon the ruins of local liberties and 
feudal privileges, when the prince had become the common- 
wealth and the prince's word had got the force of law, then 
there had been evolved all the conditions necessary for 
direct legislation upon a vast scale. Very sweeping legis- 
lation was suggested by the rapid changes then going on in 
European society. Accordingly we find the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth publishing a criminal code, known ever since as the 
Caroline Constitution, and Lewis the Fourteenth at Colbert's 
suggestion publishing codes of some of the principal branches 
of French law. A fresh impulse to the enactment of codes 
was given by the new movement of thought which marked 
the eighteenth century. The growing disregard of usage and 
tradition, the taste for uniform method and logical exposition, 
above all the increased interest in the theory of institutions, 
helped to further the remodelling of law. To have issued 
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a code became as it were the badge of a philosophic ruler.' 
Frederic the Second of Prussia, Maria Theresa of Austria, 
and Catherine the Second of Russia, with other sovereigns of 
inferior note, signalized their reigns by codifying great part of 
the laws of their respective states. In France the Revolution 
led to a re-casting of the law, which was accomplished by the 
famous Code of Napoleon. Its novelty, whether in general 
design or in particular details, and its intrinsic excellence, 
have sometimes been much over-rated. Yet it found warm 
acceptance in several of the adjoining regions conquered by 
the French, and it gave a powerful impulse to the codification 
of law in the other Latin states, in their colonies, and in the 
semi-civilized countries subject to their influence. 

The Code of Napoleon may be described as the latest and * 
most remarkable product of the spirit of legislative reform as 
manifested in the eighteenth century. With the opening of 
the nineteenth century that spirit became less aggressive and 
ijiore critical. Swayed possibly by an instinct of antipathy* 
to French influence, as well as by a strong historic feeling, . 
Savigny, the greatest name in German legal literature, opposed i 
himself to any abrupt codification of law in Germany. Since 
the time of Savigny, however, the German states have codi- 
fied many branches of law, and some of the German codes 
have been highly commended by competent critics. The 
work of codification is now far advanced in every part 
of Christendom not occupied by English-speaking peoples.! 
Bentham's ideas transfused into Dumont's writings have 
contributed something appreciable to this general remodelling 
of law in foreign countries. Among his own people and 
their oflshoots his advocacy of codification has had but partial 
results. In England' a draft criminal code never passed into 
law, a code of the rules relating to negotiable instruments, 
and a number of consolidation acts in bulk and elaboration 
approaching to codes, are all that we can boast. In our 
colonies and in the United States the chaos of laws is worse 
than it is here. 
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I Only in British India has English law been largely codi- 
*fied. The circumstances of British India gave redoubled 
weight to Bentham's arguments in favour of codification. 
There at all events it was necessary that English law should 
be readily understood and readily applied. For it had been 
introduced into a great country inhabited by peoples to 
whom it was absolutely unfamiliar. It was in many cases 
administered by men who were not professional lawyers and 
had no access to libraries of professional books. And whilst 
there were peculiar reasons for attempting to codify the 
English law adopted in India, codification was made easy by 
the despotic character of the Indian government. It began 
with Macaulay's drafl of a Penal Code, which was executed 
in the year 1837, and, with amendments, became law in the 
year i860. Since then chapter after chapter of law has 
been codified, and the Anglo-Indian codes in Mr. Whitley 
Stokes' edition fill two handsome volumes. Here at least 
Bentham's teaching has borne fruit. Had Bentham done 
nothing more than point out the way in which the law of 
England could best be applied to the needs of India, he 
would have rendered a distinguished service to his country 
and to mankind. 

In the history of the East, the Anglo-Indian codes may 
prove hardly less momentous than did Justinian's recension 
of Roman law in the history of the West. Like the 
Roman law in the West, the English law in the East 
presents itself to imperfectly civilized nations as an inex- 
haustible source of refined legal rules. Like the Roman 
law in the West, the English law in the East appears clothed 
with a majesty of empire which reconmiends its principles 
and its methods of reasoning even in cases where its specific 
dictates are not enforced by the arm of power. Like the 
Roman law in the West, the English law in the East ofiers 
itself with the charm of a new science to gifted races which 
are beginning to feel the first sharpness of scientific curiosity. 
Should the English empire in India prove durable, the 
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Indian codes will do much to transform Indian civilization. 
Even should that empire pass away, these codes will remain 
the first successful essays towards the recasting of English 
law. 

/In summing up this incomplete criticism of Bentham's ^ 
writings upon the theory of legislation, it may be said that 
they are highly characteristic of that remarkable age of 
thought which is commonly styled the eighteenth centuryJH 
but which really extended from the cessation of the wars 
of religion to the outbreak of the wars of the French 
Revolution. They display all its most striking attributes; 
its^immense hopefulness for the future joined with ex- 
travagant contempt for the past; its generous humanity 
alloyed with a somewhat sordid conception of human 
nature ; its venturous scientific spirit suffused with the most 
arrogant dogmatism ; its grotesque pedantry blended with 
the shrewdest common sense. Their criticism of English 
institutions is often superficial or unfair^ ' Bentham,' as Mr. 
Justice Stephen observes, 'was too Keen and bitter a critic to 
recognize the substantial merits of the system which he at- 
tacked ; and it is obvious that he had not that mastery of the 
law itself which is unattainable by mere theoretical study.* 
(^ut the law of England had been worshipped with so blind, 
so undiscriminating an idolatry, that only an audacious critic 
would have dared to censure it and only violent censure 
would have awakened the reason of its devotees, jln positive 
suggestion these writings are sometimes rash, impracticable, 
nay ridiculous. But against their few absurdities must be set 
an infinitely greater number of wise projects and ingenious 
expedients. Alike in their critical and in their positive 
aspects Bentham's writings upon legislation have stood the 
test of time and experience. When we recollect how much 
that Bentham condemned has since been abrogated, and how 
much that Bentham proposed has since been adopted, and 
when we consider how generally, in either instance, the 
results have justified his counsels, we must allow that for 
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industry, for acuteness, and for an enlarged love of his kind, 
he takes one of the highest places among those who have 
discussed the theory of legal reform. 



IV. The Fragment on Government. 

The essay reprinted in this volume, the Fragment on 
Government, we owe to the publication of William Black- 
i stone's Commentaries upon the Laws of England. Black- 
stone had been appointed in 1758 to the Vinerian Professor- 
ship in the Law of England, recently founded in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. The lectures which he gave as Professor 
formed the basis of his Conunentaries, the first volume of 
which appeared in the year 1765. The Commentaries 
deserved and gained general applause. Hitherto the law 
of England had been accessible only in meagre reports or 
in crabbed treatises, written by men better acquainted with 
law than with their mother tongue. Now the law of England 
was presented in a moderate compass, and in an intelligible 
order, by an easy, elegant and perspicuous expositor. ' To 
Blackstone,' said Bentham, ' we owe such an arrangement of 
the elements of Jurisprudence as wants little perhaps of 
being the best that a technical nomenclature will admit of.' 
The same severe critic added that Blackstone 'first of all 
Institutional writers has taught Jurisprudence to speak the 
language of the scholar and the gentleman.' Such merits, 
joined with a very respectable knowledge of his subject, 
ensured the fortune of the author and the popularity of his 
work. But on one side, at least, Blackstone's work was open 
to attack. Blackstone was an able man and a sound lawyer, 
but he was not a historian or a philosopher. When he 
discussed speculative subjects, he was usually satisfied with 
the notions of the day and the optimism of his profession. 
His superficial turn betrays itself in the second part of his 
Introduction, wherein he examines the nature of laws in 
general. This second part provoked the polemic of Bentham, 
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who hated Blackstone as a dogmatist and sworn enemy of all j 
reformation./ To confute the second part of Blackstone's ( 
Introduction Bentham wrote his Fragment on Government/^ 

The Fragment on Government is primarily a criticism. 
If it were nothing more, it would have no interest for later 
generations, which do not regard Blackstone as an authority 
upon speculative questions of politics or history, and there- 
fore do not n^ed to have Blackstone's theories corrected or 
disproved./ But in criticising Blackstone's views, Bentham 
necessarily expounds his ownTl As Bentham is one of the 
few English writers of mafk upon the theory of political 
institutions, and as his doctrine forms a link in the chain 
of English political philosophy, we still read the Fragment 
on Government in order to see, not how far Blackstone 
was_w rong, but how far Bentham was right. 
/ T he true scope of the Fr agment^ on G overnme n t ma y best 
be expressed by calling it an essay upon Sovereignty. The 
term sov ereign is used in several senses, which may be dis - 
tinguished as the courily, the legal and the philosophica l.' 
In the courtly sense^ the epithet of sovereign is appli ed only 
to an individual who holds for life the supreme rank in a n 
ind ependent state ^JjTo such an individual it is applied with 
no nice discrimination as to the degree of actual power en- 
joyed by him or as to the degree of actual independence 
enjoyed by the state over which he presides. It is applied 
to a constitutional as well as to an absolute monarch, and to 
the monarch of a few thousand square miles of territory as 
well as to the monarch of half a continent. But the epithet 
of sovereign is never bestowed on the temporary head of a 
state, however ample his authority or however great its con- 
sequence. Thus the courtly application of the term sovereign 
is arbitrary but clear. What persons ought in courtesy to be 
styled sovereign is neither a difficult nor a momentous ques- 
tion. 

More difficult and more momentous is the application o f 
the term sovereign in its legal sense. Lawyers give the desig- 
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nationof s overeign as well to an entire body pf>Mt^'^ ^^ ^^ '^*^ 
ruling pa rt. Lawyers describe as sovereign ev ery state whic h 
i s not in permanen t and for mal subjection to some other sta te. 
With respect to states which have circumscribed their own 
independence by entering into a federal pact, lawyers seem to 
hesitate whether or no to allow them the style of sovereign. 
A corresponding hesitation may be traced in the language of 
lawyers respecting a federal body in its entirety. Whilst 
they continue to recognize the sovereignty of each member, 
they are somewhat slow to recognize the sovereignty of the 
whole. When they cease to insist upon the sovereignty of 
each member, they begin to conceive of the whole as sovereign. 
But lawyers would not allow the epithet of sovereign to a state 
which is in recognized dependence upon a power external to 
itself such as Bulgaria, which is a dependant of the Sultan, 
or the principalities of Rajputana, which are vassals of the 
British government in India. 

When t h e whole body politic is sovereign in the leg al 
acceptation, its ru ling part is also sovereign in the l egal 
acceptation. Wh en the whole body politic is dependent upo n 
some external power, then its ruling part is not sovereign . 
Thus sovereignty in the legal sense is an affair partly of fac t 
and pa rtly of form.^ Supreme power which has been recog- 
nized as lawful constitutes sovereignty as understood by 
lawyers. But it is clear that such power may have long 
to wait for formal recognition, and that such power once 
recognized may dwindle almost to nothing without being 
formally set aside. ^ people may have asserted its indepe n- 
dence l ong before ft has been acknowledged as independen t 
by its seniors in the family o f nations . A state long acknow- 
Tedged as fully sovereign may sink into the most abject 
dependence upon some external power which asserts no 
explicit superiority. Similarly a person or body of persons 
may actually govern a commonwealth, although never ac- 
knowledged as rulers in the enactments of the legislature 
or in the decrees of the courts. A person or body of persons 
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acknowledged as legally supreme may be mere puppets of 
some power wholly unknown to the law. Thus legal sove- 
reignty and a ctud sup remacy ^ay be partially or totally 
severed from each other. Seldom are they absolutely con- 
joined in the same hands. For the legal formula is rigid 
whilst the political fact is mutable. Things change fast 
whilst names change slowly. The two factors of legal 
sovereignty are united only to be separated anew. Thus 
the true seat of legal sovereignty must often be doubtful, and 
the language of lawyers respecting sovereignty must often be 
obscure or inconsistent. 

[ Sovereignty in the philosophical sense is simply an affair o f 
fact . The soverei gn of political philosophy is the de fact o 
governmg power in the community .^ The titular sovereign 
may be in himself the governing power ; or he may be one 
of the persons who jointly constitute that power, or he may 
be excluded from any place in that power. The Czar of 
Russia governs Russia in so far as the body and mind of 
one man are equal to such a task; the German Emperor 
is the most influential member of the body which governs 
Germany ; the Doge of Venice was almost wholly excluded 
from the government of Venice, Again the sovereign 
recognized by law is generally the governing power in the 
community and therefore the sovereign recognized by 
political philosophy. The Czar of Russia is sovereign in 
both senses. The Imperial Parliament of the United 
Kingdom is sovereign in both senses. But law and political 
philosophy often differ in their analysis of a governing power 
acknowledged by both. Thus for the lawyer the three mem- 
bers of the Imperial Parliament, the King, the Lords and the 
Commons, whilst differing in their respective spheres, partake 
on equal terms of sovereign power. In so far as the law 
recognizes any disparity between them, it gives pre-eminence 
to the King. But for the political enquirer the King, the 
Lords and the Commons are not equally sovereign; for 
their shares of power are unequal, and the pre-eminence 
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rests with the Commons, for their share of power is the 
greatest. 

At the same time the s overei gn of p olitical philosoph y is 
always a determinate person or_body_of persons. A governing 
body may contain any number of persons or bear any nu- 
merical ratio to the entire community. Thus a body compris- 
ing all the males of full age and sound mind may be as truly 
sovereign as any smaller and more manageable body. But 
a determinate chara cter, a qualification- for membership and 
an organization of the members are neces sary to a sovereig n 
body, because with out these it cannot have the unity which is 
indispensable for action/ A sovereign body thcrefo 
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be distinguished from those confused 
times of anarchy sometimes give a 
It must also be distinguished from that large but uncertain 
portion of the community which makes what is known as 
public opinion. Public opinion may control and a mob may 
overthrow the sovereign; but neither public. QEJnion nor a 
mob can in the literal sense of the term govern. But a 
sovereign is simply a governing authority; and the theory of 
sovereignty is the theory of governments. ~- 

Thus far everybody would agree. A sovereign is an organ- 
necessary to every political society, and there can be no 
political society without a sovereign. J But in the furthe r 
investigation as to the origin, the n ature and the popfiib le 
forms of sovereignty, either of two different methods may 
be a dopted. The one m ethod would begin by considering 
political society as a whole and would me n proceed to 
consider the sovereign member of the body politi c! Gn 
behalf of this method it may fairly be said that he who would 
understand the nature of the several parts must first have 
attained to an accurate conception of the entire organism. 
The other method would begin with isol ating sovereignty 
from the other elements of social life, and would e xplain itTiy 
a comp arison of the various known species o f sovereignty. 
On behalf of this method it may fairly be 
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purposes of study we must break up the whole into its parts 
and for a time consider each part out of relation to the others 
and to the whole. Both methods are in truth imperfect and 
each must be employed to correct the results given by the 
other. The method which insists upon the unity of the 
political organism may obscure the distinguishing attribute 
of the sovereign, namely the possession of power. The 
method which treats sovereignty as an ultimate fact will do 
full justice to this distinguishing attribute; but it is apt to 
turn away attention from every other attribute of a sovereign 
however momentous. 

The latter of these methods has been adopted bv most o f 
/ 5ie English writers who have disc ussed the theory of 
sovereignty, by Hobbes and by Locke, by Bentham and by 
Austin. These eminent men fixed thtfiy attpnHnn almngt 
exclusively upon sovereignty in abstraction from the othe r 
facts of political and social organization . The reason why 
they did so may perhaps be found in the history of modern 
Europe, particularly in the history of England/jWhen the 
middle ages closed, the ideas of corporate political life and 
civic freedom had been not obliterated but obscured by 
several potent influences. The religious doctrine that rulers 
are of Divine appointment, although capable of a rational 
interpretation, had been often construed in the despot's 
sense. Feudal morality had merged the idea of patriotism 
in the idea of loyalty, and had thus invested the prince with 
that sanctity which in other ages had attached to the com- 
monwealth. Feudal law had given a proprietary character 
to political power, had blended the conception of a sovereign 
with the conception of a landowner, and had confused a 
kingdom with an estate. Finally the dissolution of mediaeval 
society had left all the material instruments of force in the 
hands of those rulers to whom religion, morality, and law 
had already given an ascendant over the minds of men. 
The mediaeval hierarchy of power made place for resistless 
sovereign sway. The king was exalted to an immeasurable 
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hei^t above his people, and the contrast between sovereignty 
and subjection appeared in its most glaring colours. 

But the age of personal government was also an age of 
audacious criticism. In England, at all events, the royal 
supremacy provoked a formidable reaction. Unwise rulers 
chafed the strongest instincts of human nature, the instinct 
of property and the instinct of religion. Unskilful en- 
deavours after reconciliation were followed by a well-fought 
civil war, and from the civil war sprang a military despotism 
which ended in military anarchy. Such extraordinary revolu- 
tions could not fail to suggest reflection upon the grounds 
and the extent of sovereign authority. In the year 1651, shortly 
after the death of Charles I and the proclamation of the 
Commonwealth, appeared the first great English treatise on 
political philosophy, the Leviathan of Thomas Hobbes. 
Its aim was determined by the political crisis. Keenly 
alive to the mischief brought upon his native country by civil 
strife, and firmly convinced that this strife sprang from 
perverted ideas of morality and religion, Hobbes sought to 
convince mankind that all resistance to an established govern- 
ment must be wicked and must be absurd. To justify 
sovereignty and to explain its scope are thus the principal 
objects of the Leviathan. Sovereignty is justified by an 
audacious tissue of legal fictions combined to show that total 
subjection is perfect freedom, since the subject never suffers 
any evil from the sovereign but with his own full and free 
consent. -Sovereignty is shown to be unlimited either by 
law or by morality, since the interpretation of law or of 
morality, if left to the subject, will virtually make his 
likings or his aversions the measure of his obedience, so 
as to make the very existence of society a ^ mere matter of 
taste. /Thus the assertion of the right of sovereignty is the 
burthen of the whole treatise* Its motive is the desire 
to strengthen authority. To the party of authority SUch- 
a treatise might be welcome. But the party of r esistance 
could not let it pass without a rejoinder. They also needed 
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ine of sovereignty, a nd t his was supplied. hy,Ji)l]i.n 
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^n h is Trea tise of Civil Government Locke did not seek 
for his theory of sovereignty a basis more s ub stantial than the 
basis which had contented Hobbes . Hef accepted withou t 
question jh e doctrine of an original state of nature and t he 
doctrine of a deliberate contract as the charter of politica l 
society. But he maintained that by the law of nature every- 
body seeks his own preservation or welfare and enters into 
political society for the better assurance which it affords; 
that sovereigns are established only in or der to promote the 
good of the su bject, and that when they repudiate their duty 

ley may lawfully be resisted or eyen deposed.*^ Locke does 
not assert that sovereignty is limited by posffive la w ; but h e 
does assert that sovereign ty is limited by the moral law. 
Sovereignty he allo ws to include various functions legislative 
and executive; but the legislative function he regards as the 
highes t' and mo st truly sovereign.! In substan ce his theory of 
sovereignty is not far removed from^jhetheory su ggested b y 
feentham and elab orated by A ustin.! But in expression it 
is obscured by the perpetual useoFphrases suggested by a 
confused conception of nature and of natural law. 

When the conflict between the English nation and its 
Stuart kings had ended, questions as to the limits of authority 
and the right of resistance lost much of their former interest. 
A new series of disquisitions upon the nature of sovereignty 
was opened by Montesquieu's doctrine of the divisibility of 
sovereign power and of the advantages arising from its 
division. In the sixth chapter of the eleventh book of the 
Esprit des Lois Montesquieu declared that the separation 
of the functions of sovereignty had been achieved in England 
and was the secret of English freedom. So great was the 
influence of this statement upon the development of political 
theory and political institutions that it deserves to be quoted 
in the words of the author. 

' In every state there are three species of powers ; the 
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l^slative poweri^the power concerned in the execution of 
the matters comprised under the law of nations, and the power 
concerned in the execution of the matters comprised under 
the civil law. In virtue of the first of these powers the prince 
orthe magistrate makes laws whether temporary or permanent, 
and amends or repeals those already made. In virtue of the 
second he makes peace or war, sends or receives embassies, 
establishes public safety and prevents invasions. In virtue 
of the third he punishes the crimes or decides the disputes 
of private persons. The last of these powers may be 
termed the judicial and the second simply the executive 
power. 

' Political liberty in the case of any particular citizen is 
that tranquillity of mind which springs from the belief that 
he is safe ; and in order that he may enjoy this liberty the 
government must be so constructed that no one citizen can 
stand in fear of any other citizen. 

* When the legislative power is united with the executive 
power in the same person, or in the same body of magis- 
trates, there is no liberty, because it may well be feared 
that the single ruler or the single senate will enact ty- 
rannical laws in order to execute them in a tyrannical 
manner. 

' Again there is no liberty where the judicial power is not 
separated from the legislative and the executive power. 
Were the judicial joined with the legislative power, there 
would result an arbitrary control over the life and liberty 
of the citizens ; for the judge would be the legislator. Were 
the judicial joined with the executive power, the judge might 
have the strength of an oppressor. 

' Everything would be lost, if the same man or the same 
body of rulers, nobles or populace, exercised all three powers, 
that of making the laws, that of executing the will of the 
state, and that of judging crimes or suits between private 
persons.' 

' In most of the kingdoms of Europe the government is 
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moderate, because the prince, whilst possessing the first and 
second of these powers, leaves to his subjects the exercise of 
the third. Among the Turks, where the Sultan unites all 
three, there prevails a terrible despotism. In the Italian 
republics, where all three are united, liberty exists less than 
in our monarchical states. 

' As in a free state, every man who is supposed to have a free 
spirit ought to be governed by himself; it would be necessary 
that the people collectively should enjoy the legislative power ; 
but as this is impossible in large and involves many inconven- 
iences in small states, it is necessary that the people should 
do by its representatives all that it cannot do by itself. . . .* 
* There are always in a state persons distinguished by birth, 
riches or dignities ; but if they were confounded with the 
people and had each but one voice like the others, the common 
liberty would be their servitude and they would have no in- 
terest in defending it, inasmuch as most of the resolutions 
taken would be unfavourable to them. The part which they 
have in the legislature should therefore be proportioned to 
the other advantages which they enjoy in the state ; and this 
will be the case, if they form a body entitfed to defeat the 
attempts of the people, as the people are entitled to defeat 
their attempts.* 

'Thus the legislative power will be entrusted to the body 
of the nobles and the body of representatives of the people, 
which will have their meetings and their deliberations apart 
and will have distinct views and interests. . . .* 

'The executive power ought to be in the hands of a 
monarch ; because this part of the government, which nearly 
always requires to have an instantaneous action, is better ad- 
ministered by one than by many ; whereas matters of legisla- 
tion are often better ordered by many than by one. . . .' 

* If the executive power does not possess the right of de- 
feating the attempts of the legislative body, the latter will be 
despotic ; for being able to invest itself with every imaginable 
authority, it will annihilate every other power. , . •* 

F 2 
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' This then is the fundamental constitution of the govern^ 
ment which we are describing. The legislative body being 
composed of two distinct parts, they will limit each other by 
their mutual veto. Both will be restrained by the executive 
power, and this in its turn will be restrained by the legislative 
power. It is not my part to enquire whether or no the 
English actually enjoy this liberty. It is enough for me to 
say that this liberty is established by their laws, and I enquire 
no further.* 

It is easy to see how/ Montesquieu was led to la)r-so much 
stress upon the separation of sovereign powe^ The arbi- 
trary and oppressive methods of government then prevailing 
in most of the Continental states contrasted strongly with the 
reign of law and sense of personal freedom already assured 
in England. Most of the Continental states were subject to 
the absolute power either of a single person who was mon- 
arch both in title and in fact, or of a small and exclusive 
body of nobles. England enjoyed a constitutional monarchy, 
in which the titular monarch had to share his power with the 
two Houses of Parliament and to acknowledge the indepen- 
dence of the judges. That such a form of government was 
free from many of the worst abuses incidental to the unlimited 
sway of one or of a few could not be gainsaid. That it really 
involved a division of sovereign powers was, in the period 
following the Revolution of 1688, an extremely plausible 
hypothesis. For the king had ceased to claim, whilst the 
Commons had not yet begun to exercise, the plenitude of 
sovereignty. Nay this hypothesis does possess more truth than 
has been generally allowed by writers in revolt against old- 
fashioned theories of government./ Once brilliantly expresse d 
by Montesquie^. it r^pi^^ly fop^^ ^^^yi^ in Eng land. Black - 
stone adopted it/with some reservations regp rHing th^ *^"^nj- 
j>otence of the king in Parliament. What Montesquieu had 
asserted and Blackstone had approved was invested with the 
double authority of reason and of law. That the excellence 
of a constitution is to be measured by the skill with which it 
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separates and balances the supreme powers in the state 
became a commonplace in political literature and a truism 
with all educated men. The axiom thus generally received 
was put to a practical test by the founders of the American 
commonwealth. The American constitution was framed to 
satisfy its requirements; and the success of the American 
constitution may suggest that its first principle was not 
altogether erroneous. 

We have now traced the discussion of sovereignty down to 
the time at which Bentham published his Fragment on Govern- 
ment/^ The Fragment, we have said, takes the form of a minute 
dissection of a small part of Blackstone's Commentaries. It 
is in form a criticism minute, tedious, and often captious. 
This criticism need not be followed in detail. What is need- 
ful is to seize the doctrine of sovereignty expressed, or rather 
concealed, in this vexatious form. We want to know what 
Bentham thought regard ijig^ the na ture, the origin and th e 
possible forms of sovereign power , ^ut this we can best do 
by abandoning the inconvenientorder of inquiry which 
Bentham has adopted. 

I. What is sovereign ty? Bentham's answer to this ques- 
tion must be collected from several passages. 

' When a number of persons whom we may style subjects 
are supposed to be in theQiabit of paying obedience to a 
person or an assemblage of persons, of a known and certain 
description whom we may call governor or governors^ such 
persons altogether (subjects and governors) are said to be in 
a state of political society.' 

' Let us avow then that^he authority of the supreme 

body cannot ^nless where limited by express convention) be 
said to have any assignable, any certain bounds] — That to say 
there is any act they cannot do, to speak of anything of theirs 
as being illegal, as being void ; to speak of their exceeding 
their authority (whatever be the phrase), their power, their 
right, — is, however common, an abuse of language.* 

The proviso for the^ase of a government limited by express 
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conventiomBentham explains to refer to the[case 'where one 
state has upon terms submitted itself to the government of 
another! or where the governing bodies of a number of states 
agree to take directions in certain specified cases from some 
body or other that is distinct from them all ; consisting of 
members for instance appointed out of each.* 

'To say/ he adds later, 'to say that not even by convention 
can any limitation be made to the power of that body in a 
state which in other respects is supreme would be say- 
ing that there is no such thing as government in the German 
Empire ; nor in the Dutch provinces ; nor in the Swiss Can* 
tons ; nor was of old in the Achaean league.* 
I From these passages we may collect the following conclu- 
sions. First, a sover eig n is a person or set of persons of 
a definite description to whom a number of other persons are 
in the habit of paying obedience. ' .Secondly, t he authority of 
this sovereign is indefi ni te, unless restrained by ap Lexpress 
conv enti on whereby tha t sovereiprn a grees to gnhmifr to an^thpr 
sovereig ns/as when the sovereign of a beaten state agrees to 
terms fmposed by the victorious state ; or whereby that sove- 
reign agrees to submit along with other sovereigns to a 
body distinct from all, as where the sovereigns of states de* 
siring to form a federation agree to submit themselves to the 
federal council. (^ With these exceptions every sovereign, the 
sovereign of a free state no less than the sovereign of a des- 
potic state, is unlimited by lawTjlThe distinction between free 
^« and despotic states turns not on ilie more or less of sovereign 
power, but 'on the manner in which that whole mass of power, 
which taken together is supreme, is in a free state distributed 
among the several ranks of persons that are sharers in it ] 

Readers of Hobbes and of Austin will observe in tKis" 
account of sovereignty points of resemblance as well as of 
difference with the theories of these writers. The sovereig n 

Hobbes that its authority is normally indefinite . It may be 
limited by express convention, but this convention must 
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apparently be either a treaty or a federal pact ; [pot merely 
a law binding on the members of the state ruled by the 
sovereign in question. The authority of the sovereign can- 
not be limited by law in the ordinary senseT Moreover this 
unlimited authority belongs to the sovereign in a free as well 
as in a despotic state. Bentham therefore agrees with 
Hobbes thatr^overeignty is u nlimited b yTSs.^ r"^^ ^^ do es 
nnf a^^ e-jadth Hobbes that sovere^nty is jni^''^y unlimited . ^' 

Bentham allows what Hobbes denies, that resistance to the 

* __^ . ' 

sovereign may be morally right in certain cases: in those 
cases, namely, where it is agreeable to utility, f^ gain the 
sovereign of Austin is defined by him in t^rros almost the 
same as those used by Bentham. Austin holds, like Bentham, 
that a sovereign authority cannot be limited by law, although 
it may be limited by treaty, with a foreign state, at least to the 
extent of paying obedience to the occasional commands of its 
sovereign. For all that Austin requires of his sovereign 
authority is that it should not be in the habit of obedience 
to any other power whilst itself the object of habitual obe- 
dience on the part of the bulk of its subjects. But Austin 
differs from Bentham in thinking that the obligation of a 
federal pact is inconsistent with the character of a sovereign. 
Sovereignty Austin thinks can be ascribed neither to the pre- 
siding authority in any one state of the federation nor to the 
federal authority in which all the states are represented, but 
only to the authority which can alter the terms of the federal 
pact. For only such an authority can modify law as it pleases; 
in other words, only such an authority has an indefinite power 
of issuing commands. 

These attempts to define sovereignty are valuable chiefly 
as they serve to emphasize the distinction between sove- 
reignty de facto and formal sovereignty. For the student of 
politics this distinction is essential. The real governing 
power in a state may differ widely from the sovereign so 
styled in etiquette, and even from the sovereign as described 
by law. But it is the real governing power which gives the 
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state its political individuality. lit is the presence ol 2i de 
facto sovereign which distinguishes a body politic single and 
complete in itself from an assemblage of human beings which 
is part of some larger body politic, or which contains several 
bodies politic, or which is a mere swarm of individuals in a 
state of anarchy J It is the character of the de facto sove- 
reign which discriminates the several types of body politic, 
monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. Thus a clear con- 
ception of sovereignty in fact, as distinguished from sove- 
reignty in courtesy or sovereignty in law, is requisite at 
every step in political and historical enquiry.^ But the 
conception of sovereignty embodied in these definitions, 
although clear, is abstract, so abstract that if not cautiously 
used, it may mislead us into looking for forms of political 
organization more simple and logical than have ever actually 
existed, or into ignoring differences of political organization 
which are not the less momentous because they are not at 
once apparent. 

rrhus these definitions state and restate in various forms 
the one idea that a sovereign is that element in a political 
association which is in the habit of issuing commands and is 
not in the habit of receiving commands!] uThe sovereign has 
an indefinite power of commanding Snd an indefinite im- 
munity from obeying^ Now this indefinite power of com- 
mand in practice is of the most variable compass J A sove- 
reign may conceivably issue commands in^ 4he ^scharge of 
any one of the functions which are roughly distinguished as 
legislative, executive and judicial. But Maine has shown 
that whilst legislation is the paramount function of sovereigns 
in highly civilized states, sovereigns in less civilized states 
are almost altogether taken up with executive and judicial 
functions. In a half-developed society the needful guidance 
of individual action is afforded chiefly by rules of custom or 
rules of religion. 

Moreover the position of the sovereign power, with respect 
to rules which it has not itself enacted, differs markedly in 
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successive periods of history. At one period the sovereign 
may have little to do even with enforcing these rules. If 
they have been developed by a group within the body politic, 
inferior to it in extent, but superior to it in antiquity, in 
firmness of structure and in moral energy, the ruling part of 
such a group will rarely need the assistance of the sovereign 
to enforce its peculiar law. A Highland chief of the fifteenth 
century would not have dreamt of calling to the support of 
his patriarchal jurisdiction the authority of the Scottish king 
and parliament. If such rules have been developed by a 
great religious body transcending the state in numbers and 
in vitality, the conscience of the faithful will often supply the 
ecclesiastical rulers with material strength sufficient to 
enforce them unaided by the secular arm. The laws of the 
Church in Gaul, after the breaking up of the Carlovingian 
Empire, or in England during the civil wars of Stephen and 
Matilda, certainly did not owe to the power of the civil ruler 
even such imperfect observance as they may still have found. 
In cases of this kind the sovereign does little more towards 
enforcing than towards enacting the rules which hold society 
together. In times less confused, the sovereign is called in 
to enforce such rules either immediately or in default of any 
other power to enforce them. It is then that the sovereign, 
in person or by deputy, holds what are known as the king's 
courts and administers what is known as royal justice. He 
who acts as supreme judge can scarcely help becoming a 
legislator. But when sovereigns begin to legislate they 
do little more than confirm customs already regarded as 
legally binding. They merely ratify, or at most amend, in 
this or that particular, the rules which they did not make. 
It is only in the height of sovereign power that rules not 
enacted by the sovereign pretend to no more than moral 
force, and rules enacted by the sovereign are acknowledged 
to have legal force merely because of that enactment. To 
blur all these shades of political development by the applica- 
tion of monotonous formulas, such as 'whatever rule the 
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sovereign enforces he enacts,' or still worse, 'whatever the 
sovereign permits he commands,' is merely to falsify history 
by ascribing our notions to all mankind. 
jSo long as the sovereign can enforce the commands_ which 
he is in the habit of issuing he is truly j^verpipr £j To take 
the instance given by Maine, Runjeet Singh within his nar- 
rower sphere was as truly sovereign as the Queen in Parlia\ 
ment within her wider sphere. The difference of a wide or 
narrow sphere is but a difference of degree. No sovereign 
authority attempts to control more than a fraction of men's 
lives. All the rest it leaves to individual conscience, prudence 
or taste. All sovereigns make a large allowance for custom, 
and all sovereigns fear to come in conflict with religion. All 
sovereigns know that some forms of oppression are safe and 
that some forms of improvement are dangerous. It is not so 
much the extent as the indeterminate boundary of the pro- 
vince of command w^hich gives a special character to sove- 
reign power. Sovereign power differs from subordinate 
power chiefly in the boundless possibility of expansion thus 
secured. Its actual expansion in any given age or country 
will be relative to the degree of political development at- 
tained. The more deeply a people feels its. political unity, 
and the more clearly it conceives the objects of political 
action, the more active and powerful will its sovereign 
hpcorat. 

— 1 As sovereigns differ wide l y in respect of thf rang^ nf 
matters which they seek to regulate by their commands, so 
they differ w idely in respect ol the compliance wHicH tEelF 
commands obtairuj As Bentham and A ^?^^'" \\€\i\\ Mrwa f^h^ 

^» [ most potent sovereign can boast of no more than habitual 
obedience paid by the bulk of the community i Many 
persons occasionally, and some persons frequently, oreak the 
laws even of the best ordered state. In an ill-ordered state 
the proportion of hardened law-breakers may be great 
indeed, and may go on augmenting ontil the state dissolves 
into anarchy. Such dissolution has been observed frequently 
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in the East and at rare intervals in Europe. But it is 
impossible to say when precisely the disobedience of the 
subject amounts to the annihilation of the sovereign. This 
also is a matter of degree, which must be determined rather 
by impression than by arithmetic. 

rSimilarly the sovereign's freedom from dependence upon 
any external authority admits of innumerable gradations . 
Most states have had to submit at one time or another to 
commands given by some stronger state ] These commands 
have often prescribed not merely one action or forbearance, 
but a continuous course of conduct. It is impossible to 
determine the point at which such commands become so 
numerous and so comprehensive as to extinguish the in- 
dependence of the state which receives them and to put an 
end to the authority of its sovereign. Most people would 
agree that the Sultan of Turkey, often as he has to comply 
with the will of the Czar of Russia, remains a sovereign* 
Everybody would agree that the native princes of India who 
have come under our suzerainty are no longer sovereign* 
But between these cases might be found many others 
admitting of endless debate. Who will venture to say 
whether the government of Servia is sufficiently independent 
of all external powers to merit the name of sovereign ? The 
truth is that no definition which can be framed will supply a 
solution of these difficulties. Nor will any definition enable 
us to fix the exact point at which the restraints imposed on 
the members of a league or confederation amount to a 
deprivation of sovereignty. Sovereignty is a complex fact 
admitting of endless gradations; not a mathematical 
quantity admitting of definition at once abstract and useful. 

These observations apply to the unity as well as to the 
extent of sovereign power. The definitions which w^ have 




been discussing suggest that sovereign power (is indivisib le^ 



The sovereign of Hobbes is so unreservedly absoIuIe"as 16 
imply a perfect singleness of authority. [The sovereign of 
Bentham may be limited by express convention, but only by 
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express convention with other s ove reigns ! The sovereign 
of Austin is legally no less absolute than the sovereign of 
Hobbes and is characterized by no less a degree of unity. 
i But, as a ma tter of fact, the unity of sovereign power, like 
the extent of so vereign power, admits of many degrees~I ts 
most perfect unity is seen in the government of ^j an able and 
popular and well-served despo ti A unity less perfect but 
still striking is seen in the government of one compact, 
disciplined and homogeneous assembly. In singleness of 
purpose and contrivance such an assembly cannot equal an 
individual, but it surpasses the complex sovereign of a con- 
stitutional monarchy and the still more complex sovereign of 
a federal state. In these last forms of government the 
separation of powers is something more than a mere fiction of 
publicists. Although the ultimate supremacy may be lodged 
in the hands of some one person or body of persons, it may 
be a supremacy not recognized by law or a supremacy which 
does not admit of continuous enforcement. The ordinary 
work of government is performed by a machine composed of 
many parts, subject to much friction and liable to occasional 
stoppage. In such a machine the power is great but the 
movement is slow, because the work done is the product of a 
complex system of forces. 

In a constitutional monarchy the sovereign powers are at 
least in appearance divided upon two distinct principles. 
First, there is an apparent division of legislative power be- 
tween the monarch and each of the two houses of parlia- 
ment. Secondly, there is an apparent separation between 
the legislative, the executive and the judicial authorities, 
respectively represented by the monarch with his parliament, 
the monarch with his ministers, and the highest courts of jus- 
tice. This apparent division of authority was regarded in the 
last century as a momentous fact, nay more, a contrivance of the 
highest wisdom. In our own century its existence has very 
generally been denied. Those who consider the question for 
themselves may be disposed to allow that this division of 
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authority, although it cannot be carried very far, is to a 
certain degree possible and has considerable effects upon the 
course of political affairs. Thus in the United Kingdom 
although the House of Commons is generally certain of 
overcoming the resistance of the House of Lords, the House 
of Lords is not altogether powerless. In the first place, it 
has a constitutional right to take part in legislation, and this 
constitutional right is always a source of power to the party 
invested with it. In the second place, it may have the support 
of a party in the House of Commons or in the country. For 
although we talk of the will of the House of Commons as we 
might talk of the will of one man, the will of the House of 
Commons is merely the will of the majority, and a majority 
in the House does not always represent a majority in the 
constituencies. The minority m the House of Commons or 
their following in the country may find its account in an alliance 
with those whom the law recognizes as sharers in the sovereign 
power. Thus a small majority in the House of Commons 
will not be able to carry against the House of Lords measures 
which it might have carried through its own chamber. Even 
a considerable majority in the House of Commons will try to 
lessen opposition in the House of Lords by qualifying 
measures which it would otherwise have put in an extreme 
form. These admitted facts are enough to prove that the 
House of Lords has kept, although the Crown has lost, a share 
in legislation. 

Similar observations apply to the supposed separation of 
the legislative, the executive and the judicial powers. The 
legislative and the executive functions are at present united 
as closely as is compatible with the proper discharge of 
either. But this intimate union dates only from the intro- 
duction of cabinet government, which enables the Commons 
to control, by means of persons whom they can trust, such 
public business as does not admit of collective execution. 
Before cabinet government had been established, the legis- 
lative and the executive authorities were really distinguish- 
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able. The king with the assistance of the Houses made 
laws; the king with the assistance of the Privy Council 
provided for their execution ; and the Privy Council acted 
independently of the Houses, although it might by extraor- 
dinary misconduct provoke the Commons to withhold sup- 
plies or to threaten impeachment. The Houses could check 
or punish misgovernment ; but they did not govern either 
directly or by their nominees. The executive authority then 
had a measure of real independence ; the judicial authority 
has a measure of real independence still. The judges can be 
removed by the Crown in pursuance of an address by both 
Houses of Parliament; the Commons being the stronger 
House and the Crown being little more than the ministry 
which rests upon a majority in the Commons. Yet it would 
be absurd to regard the judges as liable to be dismissed 
by a vote of the Lower House. Not only is the legal and 
time-honoured procedure so elaborate as to give opportunity 
for argument and reflection, but the concurrence of many 
wills and of two assemblies not necessarily unanimous must 
be had before anything can be effected. As the dismissal 
of a judge is a matter of much difficulty, it has rarely been 
attempted without grave reason. Thus the feeling has grown 
up that to attempt it without grave reason is an offence 
against the commonwealth. Such a feeling encircles the 
judicial bench with a rampart even stronger than the rampart 
of constitutional forms. It has made the English judges 
virtually independent of the majority and the ministry of 
the day, and in this sense has severed the judicial from the 
legislative and executive powers. 

What remains to the Crown and to the House of Lords 
is just enough to make it incorrect to say that the House 
of Commons is fully sovereign. But it must be remembered 
that the relative importance of these three powers has 
fluctuated incessantly through a long course of years. A 
constant competition for power has prevailed between 
them. Whichever element predominates in a constitutional 
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monarchy generally seeks to complete the subjection of 
the others. The Crown, which had gathered strength in 
the time of the Tudors, sought, in the time of the Stuarts, to 
break the power of the two Houses. The House of Commons 
having gained the upper hand in later times tends more and 
more to withdraw from the House of Lords and the Crown 
the remnants of their ancient authority. But this secular 
struggle, prompted rather by instinct than by calculation, 
has admitted of long periods of truce, marked by at least an 
apparent equilibrium of forces. It was in such a period, 
following upon the contests of the Revolution, that Montes- 
quieu's doctrine was promulgated, and as applied to the facts 
of that period it was partially correct. Unequal as the 
sovereign powers were even then, they were far more equal 
than they are now. 

But if the separation of sovereign powers has not yet lost 
every vestige of meaning in England ; if it were once incom- 
parably more real than we can suppose it now ; there must 
be now, there must always have been a possibility of conflict 
between the partners in sovereignty ; and in case of such a 
conflict, it may be asked, where could an arbiter be found ? 
The only possible arbiter is the nation itself, or the most in- 
fluential part of the nation. This then, it may be said, is the 
true, the ultimate sovereign. As a figure of speech, the ex- 
pression may be allowed ; but for purposes of accurate dis- 
cussion it is inadmissible. An uncertain and varying propor- 
tion of the whole people, a crowd without unity, fixity or 
organization, cannot be sovereign either in the legal or in the 
practical sense. If the mere dread of its interposition move 
one of the parties legally invested with power to submit 
to the others, there need be no breach of formal law. If 
its actual interposition becomes necessary, this amounts 
to more than a breach of formal law; it amounts to a 
revolution. Sooner or later a new governing power, a 
new sovereign, whether a single person or a determinate 
body of persons, will emerge; but until its emergence 
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political society is dissolved, and the citizens are in a state of 
anarchy. 

In a federal state the separation of sovereign powers is 
still more striking than in a constitutional monarchy. Under 
a written constitution, the sovereign powers may be divided 
into many parcels, and every parcel will be held by the same 
equal title. Thus in the United States, the Federal and the 
State governments are equal as regards their title, although 
unlike in the extent of their powers. Within the Federal 
government, the President, the Senate, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Supreme Court hold their prerogatives by 
the same charter and within their respective provinces are 
alike independent. But since these various authorities derive 
their jurisdiction from the written constitution, the authority 
which can modify the constitution may be regarded as the*^ 
ultimate sovereign. It was thus that Austin reconciled the 
facts of the American polity with his axiom that sovereignty 
is indivisible. The unwieldy legislature which can amend 
the constitution of the United States corresponds, according 
to Austin, with the Parliament of the United Kingdom. In 
a certain sense this may be true ; but in another sense it is 
misleading. The authority which can revise the constitution 
of the United States is an extraordinary authority, capable'^ 
only of extraordinary acts. The Parliament of the United 
Kingdom is a standing authority which transacts the ordinary 
business of the State. In the United States the Federal and 
State authorities are supreme, until the extraordinary author-/ 
ity can be set in motion and as soon as it has ceased to move. 
They may disagree to any extent short of that which would 
call the dormant sovereign into action. In the United Kingdom 
every inferior authority is constantly reminded of its subor- 
dination to the Imperial Parliament. If two such authorities 
are legally entitled to counterwork each other, a new statute 
disposes of the difference at once. Within the Imperial 
Parliament such conflicts are also possible ; but there they 
are less likely to occur, because the possible parties are so 
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few and less likely to be prolonged, because the possible 
parties are so unequal in point of strength. 

Obscure as is the unity of the sovereign authority in a 
constitutional monarchy or in a federal state, it is still more 
obscure in such a body politic as the British Empire. The 
sovereign power of the Queen in Parliament legally com- 
prises the whole Empire and certainly comprises the United 
Kingdom, India, and the Crown Colonies. Whether it 
practically comprises the self-governing colonies is a ques- 
tion which might tax all the resources of casuistry. If, 
for example, we consider the colony of Victoria we find 
that it obeys laws made by two different legislatures, by 
the Imperial Parliament and by the Victorian Parliament. 
Inasmuch as the Imperial Parliament created the Victorian 
Parliament and endowed it with the powers which it now 
enjoys, the Victorian Parliament might appear to be merely 
the delegate of the Imperial Parliament. But in fact it is 
much more than a delegate. It is obeyed by the Victorian 
people not because it represents the Imperial Parliament, but 
because it represents themselves. It would be obeyed by 
them even if its enactments were to clash with the enact- 
ments of the Imperial legislature. It would have their 
armed support if the dispute came to the arbitrament of 
force. Evidently the Victorian legislature and the ministers 
whom it appoints have a real and ample share of sovereign 
power. Full sovereign power they do not indeed possess. 
On some few subjects the law obeyed by Victoria is made by 
the Imperial legislature. For some few purposes the exe- 
cutive government of Victoria is in the hands of the British 
ministry of the day. But whilst Victoria is not altogether a 
sovereign state, neither is she a really subordinate com- 
munity. The sovereign authority in Victoria is not actually 
the same with the sovereign authority in the United 
Kingdom. 

When several self-governing colonies unite to form a 
federal body such as the Dominion of Canada, the problem 
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becomes still more complicated. To the difficulties which 
occur when we try to state the real political relations of two 
such communities as the United Kingdom and Victoria are 
added the difficulties which occur when we try to describe 
the political organisation of the United States. These diffi- 
culties have no weight for the lawyer who finds in his books 
that the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council and the 
Imperial Parliament are entitled to decide every constitu- 
tional question affecting the colonies. But they must have 
the greatest weight with the political enquirer who knows that 
a decision of the Judicial Committee which was unpalatable 
to the people of the Dominion would at once be overruled 
by an Act of Parliament, and that an Act of Parliament would 
not be obeyed by the people of the Dominion if it conflicted 
with the will of their own Legislature. 

Here again we must repeat that the types of political, like 
the types of animal, organization are manifold and slide one 
into another. In every type of political organization a dif- 
ferent degree of unity is achieved. In none can absolute 
unity be found, for absolute unity in the state would annul' 
the diversity of individual wills. More or less of unity may 
be found in all, for even the laxest league causes or furthers 
joint action for certain objects. Thus political unity, the 
unity of sovereign power, is infinitely variable in mode and 
quantity. To seek to define it as one would define a straight 
line is to misconceive its nature. We may say that in dis- 
cussing the unity, as in discussing the extent of sovereign 
power, Austin embarrassed himself as well as his readers by 
a method unsuitable to his matter. He took for his subject 
sovereignty in fact, not sovereignty in law, but he discussed 
it in the spirit of a lawyer. Legal conceptions may be treated 
by a method of rigorous dichotomy, by holding fast to un- 
qualified Yea or Nay ; but political facts cannot be treated by 
this abstract method ; they can be described only by a series 
of balanced and mutually qualifying progpstions. 

(2 )rWhat is theorig ;i" yf gtnvf^r^i^nfy ?j This question had 
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been often asked before Blackstone wrote his Commentaries. 
In the seventeenth century the usual answer had been to the 
effect that sovereignty nad its origin in the social c ompacj ^ in 
the voluntary agreement of men, who had hitherto lived inT 
state of nature, to form a political society and therefore to 
acknowledge a sovereig n, i his answer, given In^diSe rent 
forms by Hobbes and by Locke, had been rejected by Hume. 
Blackstone's passing reference to the subject shews dis- 
cernment not acknowledged by Bentham. Blackstone had 
gone so far as to disbelieve in 'a wild unconnected state of 
nature' and in the formation of an express social contract. 
In his observation that the first societies were single families 
he anticipates a more rational theory which has since his time 
found brilliant advocates. He is right in saying that 'when 
society is once formed government results of course.' He 
thus avoids the mistake of supposing pohtical organization 
to have followed immediately upon utter anarchy. His 
inaccuracies and inconsistencies of expression afford many 
small triumphs to Bentham, Bu/ in discussing the origin of ~"~~ 
political society Bentham is equally at a loss with Blackstone, 
for equally with Blackstone he writes a priori and has no sure 
foundation of historical knowledgejj 

.^As to the origin of sovereignty Be ntham can tell us only ^— 
'*^% that it did not originate in an express pacti If wc press 7. 



him for a positive statement he will say that political society 



was preceded bv natural society. Natural society exists 



I number of per 



lupposed to be in the habi t 



of conversing wit h each othe r' without payin^^ habitua l 
( obedience to anyone person or set of persons. T A natura l 

iety passes into a political society when its members begin 2. 



to pay such obedience. But the line which parts natural from 
^litical society is according to Bentham invisible, because 
there are ' few if any instances of this habit being perfectl y 
\ absent jl certainly none at all of its being perfectly present.' 
n ^ f it becomes necessa rv to deter mjne_at__any given time ^ 
ghelher a given society be political or natural, the only •^' 
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distinguishi ng mark is the est ablish ment of certain name s of 
officeJ ' the appearance of a certain man or set of men with a 
certain name, serving to mark them out as objects of obe- 
dience ; such as king, sachem, cacique, bi^tgo-master and the 
like.' fif we further inquire into tha^otive^hich leads to 
this change, Bcntham would appar^lTlyanswer that the 

> motive was a desire o f the_ad vantages which governm ent 
would produce, a sense of the utility of ^overnme nTn At 
least this is the answer of his disciple Austin. VHe*^3u!d 
make an exception for the many cases in which the strong for 
thei r ow n good have established their authority over the 
weajjjBut he does not really differ upon this head from 

— Blackstone, who says thatfU is the sense of their weakness 
and imperfection that keeps mankind togethey 
(_In this account of the origin of sovereignty we trace the 
la-St fading characters of the a priori philosophy which 
invented the social contract. [ Bentham rejects the idea 
of suc h a compact, but he retains the correlative idea of a_ 
s ^e of n ature in which all men were free ! He ridicules 
Blaekstone's remark that 'when society is once formed, 
government results of course ; as necessary to preserve and 
keep that society in order.' Nevertheless this remark is 
true.j p'he mere 'habit^ of conver si ng with one ano ther' 
is no t enough to form societies out of whic h states 
Qould be dev elop ed. ^ Government does not b egin_ with 
the formation of the societies which w e term political - it 
is found more or less in all .goeipties of a more primitive typ e 
and only disappears when we reach that level at which men 
can scarcely be discriminated from beasts. 

There we may find assemblages of human beings brought 
together like herds of cattle or shoals of herrings by mere 
gregarious and sexual instinct and destitute of government 
as of organization. Such assemblages are, however, so far 
remote from political associations that the student of polities 
may leave them entirely out of view. To oppose them to 
political societies under the title of natural societies, as does 
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Bentham, is altogether misleading ; because this opposition 
drops out all the numberless grades of social life which 
intervene between the herd and the commonwealth. To 
oppose to political societies all these earlier forms of society 
under the one title of natural, as does Austin, is hardly less 
misleading. For in one sense of the word all forms of 
society, from the rudest tribe or village up to the best 
balanced freedom or the most ingenious t3n"anny, are alike 
natural, since all alike come out of the character and 
circumstances of mankind. In another sense no form of 
society is natural ; for nothing jnore than chance herding 
would be possible without some constraint upon individual 
freedom ; a constraint which implies the existence of some 
authority to constrain. The antithesis between natural and 
political perverts all that has been said by Bentham or by 
Austin upon the present subject. Whilst we may conveni- 
ently limit the term political to describe the highest forms of 
association and the term sovereign to describe the highest 
forms of government, we had better reject the term natural as 
misleading if applied to the lower forms, and unmeaning 
ifap plied to all forms of government and of society. 
/I The only pregnant ren^ark upon this subject with which 
we can credit Bentham is the denial of the exi stence of any 
definite division between the vario us types of so ciety j JThe 
family shades into the village or the clan and these into the 
city or the canton, which in turn shade into states com- 
prehending all who live in one country or speak the same 
language. Thus we cannot say what precise degree of 
extension entitles a society to the term political rather than 
domestic or tribal. Somewhere a dividing line must be 
drawn, for common sense agrees with Austin that it would be 
ridiculous to term a self-governing family a political society. 
Maine seems inclined to dispute this observation on the ground 
that the self-governed family has been in many instances the 
germ of the state. But even if we could be sure of this, we 
should rob the term state of all its usefulness by refining 
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it to that degree of abstraction in which it can be employed 
to denote as well a patriarchal family as the Roman Empire. 
Granting that the political association may often have grown 
out of the domestic association, the two things are so 
different that they had better be called by different names. 
Therefore it seems right to say that a society is not political 
unless it contains a considerable number of persons or at 
least several distinct households. Such a conception of 
the state does not exclude the smallest community which 
took part in Greek or Italian history, whilst it implies a 
necessary distinction between the family and the common- 
wealth. 

In point of organization, as in point of bulk, the various 
forms of human association also meet and pass into one an- 
other. ( As Bentham remarks, we cannot fix the exact m oment 
at which society developes the organ known ^s the sovereignT^ 
A rudimentary s overeign power appe ars in the father, in the 
chieftain, in the village elders ; more distinct in its lineaments 
it appears in the kings of the heroic age or of the Eastern 
world ; but only in certain mature phases of Western civili- 
zation has it manifested itself in the fulness of strength. 
Yet here again we may make a rough but serviceable dis- 
tinction. Authority is not truly political until it has ceased 
to be domestic. So long as the ruler is obeyed only as the 
father, the husband, or the master, he is not truly sovereign. 
He is truly sovereign only when distinct from, and superior 
to, the head of this or that household. As the state includes 
many households so the sovereign bears sway over many 
heads of families. 

A further distinction between the domestic and the poli- 
tical association may be found in the circumstance that a 
fixed seat, a definite territory, is needful to the state, but not 
needful to the family. This necessity may no doubt be 
regarded as a figment of theorists. It may seem unreason- 
able to allow to some petty town of Ionia or Lombardy a 
political character denied to those nomads who have so 
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often overturned and founded empires. But a wandering 
tribe, however numerous, seems never to transcend the 
type of a patriarchal family. It is condemned to this social 
barbarism by its inevitable barbarism in other respects. It 
cannot go far in the division of labour, the accumulation 
of wealth, or the pursuit of knowledge. Its individual 
members are so much on a par, so like one another, that 
a refined organization is to it useless and impossible. It 
remains an enlarged family; it needs no more than a 
domestic authority. But once settled upon a definite terri- 
tory, the tribe will almost necessarily become a state. It 
is the definition, not the extent of the territory, which is of 
consequence. For whilst there can be no true civilization 
without a fixed seat, an extremely high civilization may 
flourish upon a small tract of ground, and a high civilization 
at once supposes and furthers political organization. Where 
there is high culture there must be a genuine state. The 
sterile rock of Aegina and the shifting banks of Venice 
were enough to base communities as truly political as those 
which fill the wide extent of France or Germany. But we 
should vainly seek for a political community in the deserts 
traversed for so many ages by the Bedouin or Turcoman 
mwjads. 

{f^ What areLthe possible fon nj^QLsgxeidgiityj Upon thi s 
question Bentham say s little in the Fragment, and what he 
says is chiefly negativeJ' Blackstone had adopted the tra- 
ditional classification or the possible forms of government 
into monarchy, aristocracy and democracy. Bentham cavils 
at his want of originality, but does not say whether or no he 
is wrong. Blackstone, following Montesquieu, had praised 
the English constitution as reconciling the regal, the aristo- 
cratic and the democratic principles, and guarding against the 
perversions of each by committing supreme authority to 
'three distinct powers entirely independent of each other, 
the King, the Lords and the Commons. 
iBentham had little difficulty in showing that the three 
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pow ers were not independent of each other, and did not 
represent distinct principles, but he did not attem pt to give 
another a nd a more accurate account of the English con - 
stitution. I n late r life^e us£d-ta denounce it as aristocratic . 
But in th e Fragment he merely suggests this conclusion, by 
showing that it is not a combination of aristocracy with 
monarchy and democracy jThe true commentary upon his 
remarks is to be found in Austin's doctrine that constitutions, 
are to be classified primarily with reference to the^fiumber of 
those who possess some share of actual power. All govern- 
ments, says Austin, are governments either of one or of a 
minority of the people. All governments are thus monar- 
chical or aristocratical i but aristocracies differ according as 
they comprise a smallpa considerable, or a very large minor- 
ity and may be classified accordingly as oligarchies, aristo- 
cracies, in the popular sense, and democracies. They also 
differ accordingly as they are homogeneous or heterogene- 
ous. That is to say, an aristocracy may be composed 
either of persons who all answer to the same general 
description, or of persons answering to different general 
descriptions. The possible varieties of heterogeneous 
sovereign bodies are numberless ; but the most familiar 
example of such a body is the ruling part in a constitutional 
monarchy. 

The distinction between homogeneous and heterogeneous 
sovereign bodies is valuable because it lays stress upon the 
organization as well as upon the bulk of the sovereign. It 
is a distinction o f quality and not merely of quantity . It 
throws light upon many historical facts, and in particular it 
illustrates the principal difference which parts the free 
constitutions of the middle ages from the free constitu- 
tions of to-day. A mediaeval parliament was composed of 
several descriptions of persons who represented not so much 
numbers as conditions, not so much individual citizens as 
bodies corporate. It represented the estates of the realm 
and the local communities. A modern Parliament tends to 
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reduce itself to one description of persons, each representing 
equal numbers of electors. The estates and the communities 
are more and more ground into their constituent atoms. 
The effects of such a change must be considerable, even 
apart from the effects produced by the extension of the 
franchise. But the attempt to estimate them lies beyond the 
scope of this introduction. 

In point of elasticity again a heterogeneous sovereign 
body seems to have a marked advantage over a homogeneous 
sovereign body. Certainly the history of England points to 
this conclusion. As the sovereign authority stood in the 
eighteenth century it was distinctly aristoci;atic. Yet it never 
became an unqualified aristocracy, like the aristocracy of 
Venice. It always comprehended forces and gave effect to 
sentiments and ideas which a rigid aristocracy must have 
ignored. Of the three estates which formed the English 
Parliament, two were recruited in some degree by merit 
as well as by influence of rank or riches ; and the third 
always maintained a composite character. It combined the 
elements of town and country,, of numbers and of opulence. 
The representatives of great towns and shires spoke with a 
weight not measurable merely by the number of votes which 
they could bring to a division. The representatives of the 
few constituencies distinguished by a popular franchise could 
at least give utterance to griefs which they might not be able 
to redress. Thus it came to pass that the English constitution 
of the days of Blackstone was the largest and most liberal, as 
it has since proved the most flexible and expansive aris- 
tocratic system of which history makes mention. 

So long, however, as we persist in regarding the sovereign 
apart from the entire society we shall never divine the 
extraordinary diversity of forms which it can assume. It is 
the character of the entire society which in normal circum- 
stances determines the character of its government. Of 
political societies, as of individual men, it may truly be said 
that no two are really alike. What is true of the society 
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is true of its sovereign. Sovereign authorities may be 
roughly classified upon several principles, but none of these 
classifications will do more than suggest the general character 
of the objects classified. Everything else must be learnt 
from special study of particular constitutions. And even 
when the student has completed his analysis of a constitution 
he is far, very far, from having exhausted the catalogue of 
circumstances upon which depend its strength, its durability, 
its good or evil effects. For above and beyond the formal 
constitution either of a sovereign authority or of an entire 
community there is the political capacity, the intellectual and 
moral endowment of rulers and ruled, which sets the limit of 
their political achievement. A people endowed with political 
genius makes good political institutions. But good political 
institutions will not supply the want of political genius. 
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The age we live in is a busy age ; in which knowledge Preface. 
is rapidly advancing towards perfection. In the natural Motives of 
world, in particular, every thing teems with discovery and thepresent 
with improvement. The most distant and recondite regions ing. 
of the earth traversed and explored — the all-vivifying and 
subtle element of the air so recently analyzed and made 
known to us, — are striking evidences, were all others want- 
ing, of this pleasing truth. 

Correspondent to discovery and improvement in the 
natural world, is reformation in the moral ; if that which 
seems a common notion be, indeed, a true one, that in the 
moral world there no longer remains any matter for dis- 
covery. Perhaps, however, this may not be the case: 
perhaps among such observations as would be best calcu- 
lated to serve as grounds for reformation, are some which, 
being observations of matters of fact hitherto either incom- 
pletely noticed, or not at all would, when produced, appear 
capable of bearing the name of discoveries : with so little 
method and precision have the consequences of this fund- 
amental axiomflfis the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number that is the measure of right and wrongybeen as yet 
developed. "~"-^ 

Be this as it may, if there be room for making, and if 
there be use in publishing, discoveries in the natural world, 
surely there is not much less room for making, nor much 
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Preface, i^gg use in proposing, reformation in the moral. If it be a 
matter of importance and of use to us to be made acquainted 
with distant countries, surely it is not a matter of much less 
importance, nor of much less use to us, to be made better 
and better acquainted with the chief means of living 
happily in our own. If it be of importance and of use to us 
to know the principles of the element we breathe, siirely it 
is not of much less importance nor of much less use to com- 
prehend the principles, and endeavour at the improvement 
of those laws^ by which alone we breathe it in security. If 
to this endeavour we should fancy any Author, especially 
any Author of great name, to bey and as far as could in such 
case be expected, to avow himself a determined and per- 
severing enemy, what should we say of him ? We should 
say that the interests of reformation, and through them the 
welfare of mankind, were inseparably connected with the 
downfall of his works : of a great part, at least, of the esteem 
and influence, which these works might under whatever 
title have acquired. 

Such an enemy it has been my misfortune (and not mine 
only) to see, or fancy at least I saw, in the Author of the 

_ celebrated Commentaries on the Laws of Englan d ; an 

Author whose works have had beyond comparison a more 
extensive circulation, have obtained a greater share of 
esteem, of applause, and consequently of influence (and that 
by a title on many grounds so indisputable) than any other 
writer who on that subject has ever yet appeared. 

hiistory It is on this account that I conceived, some time since, 

the design of pointing out some of what appeared to me the 
capital blemishes of that wqrk^ particularly t his gyandand 
fundamental one, the antipathy to reformation ; or rather, 
indeed, of laying open and exposing the universal inaccuracy 
and confusion which seemed to my apprehension to pervade 
the whole. For, indeed, such an ungenerous antipathy 
seemed of itself enough to promise a general vein of obscure 
and crooked reasoning, from whence no clear and sterling 
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knowledge could be derived ; so intimate is the connexion Preface . 
between some of the gifts of the understanding, and some 
of the affections of the heart. 

It is in this view then that I took in hand that part of the 
first volume to which the Author has given the name of 
Introduction. It is in this part of the work that is con- 
tained whatever comes under the denomination of general 
principles. It is in this part of the work that are contained 
such preliminary views as it seemed proper to him to give 
of certain objects real or imaginary, which he found con- 
nected with his subject Law by identity of name : two or 
three sorts of Laws of Nature^ the revealed Law, and a 
certain Law oi Nations, It is in this part of the work that 
he has touched upon several topics which relate to all laws 
or institutions ^ in general, or at least to whole classes of in- 
stitutions without relating to any one more than to another. 

To speak more particularly, it is in this part of his work 
that he has given a definition, such as it is, of that whole 
branch of law which he had taken for his subject ; that 
branch, which some, considering it as a main stock, would 
term LAW without addition ; and which he, to distinguish 
it from those others its condivident branches^, terms law 
municipal : — an account, such as it is, of the nature and 
origin of Natural Society the mother, and of Political 
Society the daughter, of Law municipal^ duly begotten in 
the bed of Metaphor : — a division, such as it is, of a law, 
individually considered, into what he fancies to be its 
parts : — an account, such as it is, of the method to be taken 
for interpreting any law that may occur. 

In regard to the Law of England in particular, it is here 
that he gives an account of the division of it into its two 
branches (branches, however, that are no ways distinct in 
the purport of them, when once established," but only in 

* I add here the word insiiiutionSt for the sake of including rules of 
Cofftmon Law, as well as portions of Statute Law. 
' Membra condivutentia. — Saund. Log. L L. c. 46. 
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Preface, respect of the source from whence their establishment took 
its rise) the Statute or Written law, as it is called, and the 
Common or Unwritten : — an account of what are called 
General Customs, or institutions in force throughout the 
whole empire, or at least the whole nation ; — of what are 
called Particular Customs, institutions of local extent 
established in particular districts ; and of such adopted 
institutions of a general extent, as are parcel of what are 
called the Civil and the Canon laws ; all three in the 
character of so many branches of what is called the Common 
Law : — in fine, a general account of Equity, that capricious 
and incomprehensible mistress of our fortunes, whose 
features neither our Author, nor perhaps any one is well 
able to delineate ; — of Equity, who having in the beginning 
been a rib of Law, but since in some dark age plucked from 
her side, when sleeping, by the hands not so much of God 
as of enterprizing Judges, now lords it over her parent 
sister : — 

All this, I say, together with an account of the different 
districts of the empire over which different portions of the 
Law prevail, or over which the Law has different degrees 
of force, composes that part of our Author's work which he 
has styled the Introduction. His eloquent ' Discourse on 
the study of the Law,' with which, as being a discourse of 
the rhetorical kind rather than of the didactic, I proposed 
not to intermeddle, prefaces the whole. 

It would have been in vain to have thought of travelling 
over the whole of so vast a work. My design, therefore, 
was to take such a portion of it, as might afford a fair and 
adequate specimen of the character and complexion of the 
whole. For this purpose the part here marked out would, I 
thought, abundantly suffice. This, however narrow in ex- 
tent, was the most conspicuous, the most characteristic part 
of our Author's work, and that which was most his own. 
The rest was little more than compilation. Pursuing my 
examination thus far, I should pursue it, I thought, as 
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far as was necessary for 'my purpo^ : and I had little Prkface. 
stomach to pursue a task at once so laborious and so 
invidious any farther. If Hercules^ according to the old 
proverb, is to be known expede : much more thought I, is 
he to be known ex captte. 

In these views it was that I proceeded as far as the 
middle of the definition of the Law municipal. It was 
there I found, not without surprise, the digression which 
makes the subject of the present Essay. This threw me at 
first into no small perplexity. To give no account of it at 
all ;— to pass wholly sub sHentio, so large, and in itself so 
material a part of the work I was examining, would seem 
strange : at the same time I saw no possibility of entering 
into an examination of a passage so anomalous, without 
cutting in pieces the thread of the discourse. Under this 
doubt I determined at any rate, for the present, to pass it 
by ; the rather as I could not perceive any connection that 
it had with any thing that came before or after^ I did so ; 
and continuing my examination of the definition from 
which it digressed, I travelled on to the end of the 
Introduction. It then became necessary to come to some 
definitive resolution concerning this excentric part of it : and 
the result was, that being loth to leave the enterprise I had 
begun in this respect, imperfect, I sat down to give what I 
intended should be a very slight and general survey of it. 
The farther, however, I proceeded in examining it, the 
more confused and unsatisfactory it appeared to me : and 
the greater difficulty I found in knowing what to make of 
it, the more words it cost me, I found, to say so. In this 
way, and by these means it was that the present Essay 
grew to the bulk in which the Reader sees it. When it 
was nearly completed, it occurred to me, that as the 
digression itself which I was examining was perfectly 
distinct from, and unconnected with the text from \rfiich it 
starts, so was, or so at least might be, the critique on that 
digression, from the critique on the text. The former was 

H 
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Preface , by much too large to be engrafted into the latter: and 
since if it accompanied it at all, it could only be in the 
shape of an Appendix, there seemed no reason why the 
same publication should include them both. To the former, 
therefore, as being the least, I determined to give that 
finish which I was able, and which I thought was necessary : 
and to publish it in this detached manner, as the first, if 
not the only part of a work, the principal and remaining 
part of which may possibly see the light some time or 
other, under some such title as that of ^ A Comment on the 
Commentaries.' 

In the mean time that I may stand more fully justified, 

or excused at least, in an enterprise to most perhaps so 

extraordinary, and to many doubtless so unacceptable, it 

may be of use to endeavour to state with some degree of 

precision, the grounds of that war which, for the interests 

of true science, and of liberal improvement, I think myself 

bound to wage against this work. I shall therefore 

proceed to mark out and distinguish those points of view 

in which it seems principally reprehensible, not forgetting 

those in which it seems still entitled to our approbation 

and applause. 

The busi- There are two characters, one or other of which every 

CV«sor dis- ^^^ ^^^ finds any thing to say on the subject of Law, may 

tinguished be Said to take upon him ; — that of the Expositor, and that 

of the Ex- of the Censor, To the province of the Expositor it belongs 

posttoK ^Q explain to us what, as he supposes, the Law is : to that 

of the Censor, to observe to us what he thinks it ought to 

be. The former, therefore, is principally occupied in 

stating, or in enquiring difiev /acts^ : the latter, in dis- 

* In practice, the question of Law has commonly been spoken of as 
opposed to that of /act : but this distinction is an accidental one. That a 
Law commanding or prohibiting such a sort of action, has been estab- 
lished, is as much a /act, as that an individual action of that sort has been 
committed. The establishment of a Law may be spoken of as a facty at 
least for the purpose of distinguishing it from any consideration that may 
be offered as a reason for such Law. 
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cussing reasons. The Expositor, keeping within his sphere, Preface. 
has no concern with any other faculties of the mind than 
the apprehension^ the memory, and the judgment: the latter, 
in virtue of those sentiments of pleasure or displeasure 
which he finds occasion to annex to the objects under his 
review, holds some intercourse with the affections. That 
which is Law, is, in different countries, widely different :' 
while that which ought to be, is in all countries to a great 
degree the same. The Expositor, therefore, is always the 
citizen of this or that particular country : th&^Xknsor is, or 
ought to be the citizen of the world. To the Expositor it 
belongs to shew what the Legislator and his underworkman 
the Judge have done already : to the Censor it belongs to 
suggest what the Legislator ought to do in future. To the 
Censor, in short, it belongs to teach that science, which when 
by change of hands converted into an art, the Legislator 
practises. 

Let us now return to our Author. Of these two perfectly The latter 
distinguishable functions, the latter alone is that which it Author's, 
fell necessarily within his province to discharge. His 
professed object was to explain to us what the Laws of 
England were. * Ita lex scripta est,* was the only motto 
which he stood engaged to keep in view. The work of 
censure (for to this word, in default of any other, I find it 
necessary to give a neutral sense) the work of censure, as it 
may be styled, or, in a certain sense, of criticism, was to 
him but a parergon — a work of supererogation : a work, 
indeed, which, if aptly executed, could not but be of great 
ornament to the principal one, and of great instruction as 
well as entertainment to the Reader, but from which our 
Author, as well as those that had gone before him on the 
same line, might, without being chargeable with any 
deficiency, have stood excused : a work which, when 
superadded to the principal, would lay the Author under 
additional obligations, and impose on him new duties : 
which, notwithstanding, whatever else it might differ in 
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Prefac e, from the principal one, agrees with it in this, that it ought 

to be executed with impartiality, or not at all. 
^^ If, on the one hand, a hasty and undiscriminating con- 

be scruU- demner of what is established, may expose himself to 
freedo^. contempt; on the other hand, a bigoted or corrupt de- 
fender of the works of power, becomes guilty, in a manner, 
of the abuses which he supports : the more so if, by oblique 
glances and sophistical glosses, he studies to guard from 
reproach, or recommend to favour, what he knows not 
how, and dares not attempt, to justify. To a man who 
contents himself with simply stating an institution as he 
thinks it iSy no share, it is plain, can justly be attributed 
(nor would any one think of attributing to him any share) 
of whatever reproach, any more than of whatever applause 
the institution may be thought to merit. But if not content 
with this humbler function, he takes upon him to give 
reasons in behalf of it, reasons whether made or found by 
him, it is far otherwise. Every false and sophistical 
reason that he contributes to circulate, he himself is 
chargeable with : nor ought he to be holden guiltless even 
of such as, in a work where /at:/ not reason is the question, 
he delivers as from other writers without censure. By 
officiously adopting them he makes them his own, though 
delivered under the names of the respective Authors : not 
much less than if delivered under his own. For the very 
idea of a reason betokens approbation : so that to deliver 
a remark under that character, and that without censure, 
is to adopt it. A man will scarcely, therefore, without 
some note of disapprobation, be the instrument of intro- 
ducing, in the guise of a reason, an argument which he 
does not really wish to see approved. Some method or 
other he will take to wash his hands of it : some method 
or other he will take to let men see that what he means to 
be understood to do, is merely to report the judgment of 
another, not to pass one of his own. Upon that other then 
he will lay the blame : at least he will take care to repel it 
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from himself. If he omits to do this, the most favourable Preface. 
cause that can be assigned to the omission is indifference : *' 
IndiflFerence to the public welfare— that indifference which 
is itself a crime. 

It is wonderful how forward some have been to look 
upon it as a kind of presumption and ingratitude, and 
rebellion, and cruelty, and I know not what besides, not to 
allege only, nor to own, but to suffer any one so much as 
to imagine, that an old-established law could in any respect 
be a fit object of condemnation. Whether it has been a 
kind oi personification that has been the cause of this, as if 
the Law were a living creature, or whether it has been the 
mechanical veneration for antiquity, or what other delusion 
of the fancy, I shall not here enquire. For my part, I 
know not for what good reason it is that the merit of justi- 
fying a law when right should have been thought greater, 
than that of censuring it when wrong. Under a govern- 
ment of Laws, what is the motto of a good citizen ? To 
obey punctually ; to censure freely. 

Thus much is certain ; that a system that is never to be 
censured, will never be improved : that if nothing is ever 
to be found fault with, nothing will ever be mended : and 
that a resolution to justify every thing at any rate, and to 
disapprove of nothing, is a resolution which, pursued in 
future, must stand as an effectual bar to all the additional 
happiness we can ever hope for ; pursued hitherto would 
have robbed us of that share of happiness which we enjoy 
already. 

Nor is a disposition to find ' every thing as it should be,* 
less at variance with itself, than with reason and utility. 
The common-place arguments in which it vents itself 
justify not what is established, in effect, any more than 
they condemn it : since whatever now is established, once 
was innovation. 

Precipitate censure, cast on a political institution, does 
but recoil on the head of him who casts it. From such an 
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Preface, attack it is not the institution itself, if well grounded, that 
can suffer. What a man says against it either makes 
impression or makes none. If none, it is just as if nothing 
had been said about the matter: if it does make an im- 
pression, it naturally calls up some one or other in defence. 
For if the institution is in truth a beneficial one to the 
community in general, it cannot but have given an interest 
in its preservation to a number of individuals. By their 
industry, then, the reasons on which it is grounded are 
brought to light : from the observation of which those who 
acquiesced in it before upon trust, now embrace it upon 
conviction. Censure, therefore, though ill-founded, has 
no other effect upon an institution than to bring it to that 
test, by which the value of those, indeed, on which 
prejudice alone has stamped a currency, is cried down, 
but by which the credit of those of sterling utility is con- 
firmed. 

Nor is it by any means from passion and ill-humour, that 
censure, passed upon legal institutions, is apt to take its 
birth. When it is from passion and ill-humour that men 
speak, it is with men that they are in ill-humour, not with 
laws : it is men, not laws, that are the butt of ' arrogance \' 

* ^ Arrogance \^ our Author calls it the utmost arrogance^, *to censure 
what has, at least, a better chance to be right, than the singular notions 
of any particular man : * meaning thereby certain ecclesiastical institutions. 
Vibrating, as it should seem, between passion and discretion, he has 
thought it necessary, indeed, to insert in the sentence that, which being 
inserted, turns it into nothing : After the word * censure,' * with contempt* 
he adds, * and rudeness : ' as if there needed a professor to inform us, 
that to treat any thing with contempt and rudeness is arrogance. * In- 
decency,' he had already called it, * to set up private judgment in 
opposition to public : ' and this without restriction, qualification, or 
reserve. This was in the first transport of a holy zeal, before discretion 
had come in to his assistance. This passage the Doctors Priestley ^ and 
Fumeaux^j who, in quality of Dissenting Ministers, and champions of 
dissenting opinions, saw themselves particularly attacked in it, have not 
suffered to pass unnoticed ; any more than has the celebrated Author of 

* 4 Comm. p. 50. 
^ See Remarks, &c. 

* See Letters to Mr. Justice Blackstone, 1771. Second Edition. 
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Spleen and turbulence may indeed prompt men to quarrel Preface. 
with living individuals : but when they make complaint of 
the dead letter of the Law, the work of departed lawgivers, 
against whom no personal antipathy can have subsisted, it 
is always from the observation, or from the belief at least, 
of some real grievance. The Law is no man's enemy: 
the Law is no man's rival. Ask the clamorous and unruly 
multitude — it is never the Law itself that is in the wrong : 
it is always some wicked interpreter of the Law that has 
corrupted and abused it ^. 

the * Remarks on the Acts of the i^th ParliafHent\* who found it adverse 
to his enterprize, for the same reason that it is hostile to every other 
liberal plan of political discussion. 

My edition of the Commentaries happens to be the first : since the 
above paragraph was written I have been directed to a later. In this 
later edition the passage about * indecency' is, like the other about 
'arrogance,' explained away into nothing. What we ^re now told is, 
that * to set up private judgment in [virulent and factious'] opposition to 
public authority ' (he might have added — or to private either) is * indecen- 
cy.' [See the 5th edit. 8vo. p. 50, as in the ;st.] This we owe, I think, 
to Dr. Fumeaux. The Doctors Furneaux and Priestley, under whose 
Well-applied correction our Author has smarted so severely, have a good 
deal to answer for : They have been the means of his adding a good deal 
of this kind of rhetorical lumber to the plentiful stock there was of it 
before. One passage, indeed, a passage deep-tinctured with religious 
gall, they have been the means of clearing away entirely ^ : and in this at 
least, they have done good service. They have made him sophisticate : 
they have made him even expunge : but all the Doctors in the world, I 
doubt, would not bring him to confession. 3ee his answer to Dr. 
Priestley. 

* There is only one way in which censure, cast upon the Laws, has a 
greater tendency to do harm than good ; and that is when it sets itself to 
contest their validity: I mean, when abandoning the question of ex- 
pediency, it sets itself to contest the right But this is an attack to which 
old-established Laws are not so liable. As this is the last though but 
too common resource of passion and ill- humour ; and what men scarce 
think of betaking themselves to, unless irritated by personal competitions, 
it is that to which recent Laws are most exposed. I speak of what are 
called written Laws : for as to unwritten institutions, as there is no such 
thing as any certain symbol by which their authority is attested, their 
validity, how deeply rooted soever, is what we see challenged without 
remorse. A radical weakness, interwoven into the very constitution of 

all MMwritten Law. 

* In the Preface. 

** See Fumeaux, Letter VII. 
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Prefaci. Thus destitute of foundation are the terrors, or pretended 
terrors, of those who shudder at the idea of a free censure 
of established institutions. So little does the peace of 
society require the aid of those lessons which teach men to 
accept of any thing as reason, and to yield the same abject 
and indiscriminating homage to the Laws here, which is 
paid to the despot elsewhere. The fruits of such tuition 
are visible enou^ in the character of that race of men who 
have always occupied too large a space in the circle of the 
profession : a passive and enervate race, ready to swallow 
any thing, and to acquiesce in any thing : with intellects 
incapable of distinguishing right from wrong, and with 
affections alike indifferent to either: insensible, short- 
sighted, obstinate : lethargic, yet liable to be driven into 
convulsions by false terrors : deaf to the voice of reason 
and public utility: obsequious only to the whisper of 
interest, and to the beck of power. 

This head of mischief, perhaps, is no more than what 
may seem included under the former. For why is it an 
evil to a country that the minds of those who have the Law 
under their management should be thus enfeebled ? It is 
because it finds them impotent to every enterprise of im- 
provement. 

Not that a race of lawyers and politicians of this enervate 
breed is much less dangerous to the duration of that share 
of felicity which the State possesses at any given period, 
than it is mortal to its chance of attaining to a greater. If 
the designs of a Minister are inimical to his country, what 
is the man of all others for him to make an instrument of or a 
dupe ? Of all men, surely none so fit as that sort of man who 
is ever on his knees before the footstool of Authority, and 
who, when those above him, or before him, have pronounced, 
thinks it a crime to have an opinion of his own. 

Those who duly consider upon what slight and trivial 
circumstances, even in the happiest times, the adoption or 
rejection of a Law so often turns ; circumstances with which 
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the utility of it has no imaginable connection — those who Preface. 
consider the desolate and abject state of the human intellect, 
during the periods in which so great a part of the still sub- 
sisting mass of institutions had their birth — those who con- 
sider the backwardness there is in most men, unless when 
spurred by personal interests or resentments, to run a-tilt 
against the Colossus of authority — those, I say, who give 
these considerations their due weight, will not be quite so 
zealous, perhaps, as our Author has been to terrify men 
from setting up what is now 'private judgment,* against 
what once was ' public ^ : ' nor to thunder down the harsh 
epithet of ' arrogance* on those, who, with whatever success, 
are occupied in bringing rude establishments to the test of 
polished reason. They will rather do what they can to 
cherish a disposition at once so useful and so rare^: 
which is so little connected with the causes that make 
popular discontentments dangerous, and which finds so 
little aliment in those propensities that govern the multitude 
of men. They will not be for giving such a turn to their 
discourses as to bespeak the whole of a man's favour for the 
defenders of what is established : nor all his resentment for 
the assailants. They will acknowledge that if there be 
some institutions which it is ' arrogance ' to attack, there 
may be others which it is effrontery to defend. Tourreil ' 
has defended torture: torture established by the 'public 

* See note, p. 102. 

* One may well say rare. It is a matter of fact about which there can 
be no dispute. The truth of it may be seen in the multitude of Expositors 
which the Jurisprudence of every nation furnished, ere it afforded a single 
Censor. When Beccaria came, he was received by the intelligent as an 
Angel from heaven would be by the faithful. He may be styled the 
father of Censorial Jurisprudence, Montesquieu's was a work of the 
mixed kind. Before Montesquieu all was unmixed barbarism. Grotius 
and Puffendorf were to Censorial Jurisprudence what the Schoolmen 
were to Natural Philosophy. 

* A French Jurist of the last age, whose works had like celebrity, and 
in many respects much the same sort of merits as our Author^s. He was 
known to most advantage by a translation of Demosthenes. He is now 
forgotten. 
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Preface, judgment' of so many enlightened nations. Beccaria 

('indecent' and 'arrogant' Beccaria I) has condemned it. 

Our Of these two whose lot among men would one choose rather, 

why at. —^^ Apologist's or the Censor's ? 

tocked in Of a piece with the discernment which enables a man to 

the charac- 

ter of an perceive, and with the courage which enables him to avow, 
^P^*^' the defects of a system of institutions, is that accuracy of 
conception which enables him to give a clear account of it. 
No wonder then, in a treatise partly of the expository class, 
and partly of the censorial, that if the latter department is 
filled with imbecility, symptoms of kindred weakness 
should characterize the former. 

The former department, however, of our Author's work, 
is what, on its own account merely, I should scarce have 
found myself disposed to intermeddle with. The business 
of simple exposition is a harvest in which there seemed no 
likelihood of there being any want of labourers : and into 
which therefore I had little ambition to thrust my sickle. 

At any rate, had I sat down to make a report of it in this 
character alone, it would have been with feelings very 
different from those of which I now am conscious, and in 
a tone very different from that which I perceive myself to 
have assumed. In determining what conduct to observe 
respecting it, I should have considered whether the taint of 
error seemed to confine itself to parts, or to diffuse itself 
through the whole. In the latter case, the least invidious, 
and considering the bulk of the work, the most beneficial 
course would have been to have taken no notice of it at all, 
but to have sat down and tried to give a better. If not the 
whole in general, but scattered positions only had appeared 
exceptionable, I should have sat down to rectify those 
positions with the same apathy with which they were ad- 
vanced. To fall in an adverse way upon a work simply 
expository, if that were all there were of it, would have been 
alike ungenerous and unnecessary. In the involuntary 
errors of the understanding there can be little to excite, or 
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at least to justify, resentment. That which alone, in a Preface. 
manner, calls for rigid censure, is the sinister bias of the 
affections. If then I may still continue to mention as . 
separate, parts which in the work itself are so intimately, 
and, indeed, undistinguishably blended, it is the censorial 
part alone that has drawn from me that sort of animadver- 
sion I have been led to bestow indiscriminately on the 
whole. To lay open, and if possible supply, the imper- 
fections of the otheVy is an operation that might indeed of 
itself do service ; but that which I thought would do still 
more service, was the weakening the authority of this. 

Under the sanction of a great name every string of words 
however unmeaning, every opinion however erroneous, 
will have a certain currency. Reputation adds weight to 
sentiments from whence no part of it arose, and which had 
they stood alone might have drawn nothing, perhaps, but 
contempt. Popular fame enters not into nice distinctions. 
Merit in one department of letters affords a natural, and in 
a manner irrecusable presumption of merit in another, 
especially if the two departments be such between which 
there is apparently a close alliance. 

Wonderful, in particular, is that influence which is gained 
over young minds, by the man who on account of whatever 
class of merit is esteemed in the character of a preceptor. 
Those who have derived, or fancy themselves to have 

derived knowledge from what he knows, or appears to 

# 

know, will naturally be for judging as he judges : for 
reasoning as he reasons ; for approving as he approves ; 
for condemning as he condemns. On these accounts it is, 
that when the general complexion of a work is unsound, 
it may be of use to point an attack against the whole 
of it without distinction, although such parts of it as are 
noxious as well as unsound be only scattered here and 
there. 

On these considerations then it may be of use to shew, 
that the work before us, in spite of the merits which recom- 
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Preface, mend it so powerfully to the imagination and to the ear, has 
no better title on one account than on another, to that in- 
fluence which, were it to pass unnoticed, it might continue 
to exercise over the judgment. 

The Introduction is the part to which, for reasons that 
have been already stated, it was always my intention to 
confine myself. It is but a part even of this Introduction 
that is the subject of the present Essay. What determined 
me to begin with this small part of it is, the facility I found 
in separating it from every thing that precedes or follows 
it. This is what will be more particularly spoken to in 
another place \ 

It is not that this part is among those which seemed 
most open to animadversion. It is not that stronger traces 
are exhibited in this part than in another of that spirit in 
our Author which seems so hostile to Reformation, and to 
that Liberty which is Reformation's harbinger. 

It is not here that he tramples on the right of private 
judgment, that basis of every thing that an Englishman 
holds dear^ It is not here, in particular, that he insults 
our understandings with nugatory reasons; stands forth 
the professed champion of religious intolerance ; or openly 
sets his face against civil reformation. 

It is not here, for example, he would persuade us, 
that a trader who occupies a booth at a fair is a fool for 
his pains ; and on that account no fit object of the Law's 
protection '. 

' See the ensuing Introduction. 
^ See note. 

* * Burglary*,' says our Author, 'cannot be committed in a tent or a 
booth erected in a market fair ; though the owner may lodge therein : for 
the Law regards thus highly nothing but permanent edifices ; a house, or 
church ; the wall^ or gate of a town ; and it is the Jolly of the owner to 
lodge in so fragile a tenement.* To save himself from this charge of folly, 
it is not altogether clear which of two things the trader ought to do : quit 
his business and not go to the fair at all : or leave his goods without any 
body to take care of them. 

* 4 Comm. Ch. XVI. p. aa6. 
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It is not here that he gives the presence of one man at Preface . 
the making of a Law, as a reason why ten thousand others 
that are to obey it, need know nothing of the matter ^ 

It is not here, that after telling us, in express terms, 
there must be an 'actual breaking* to make burglary, he 
tells us, in the same breath, and in terms equally express, 
where burglary may be without actual breaking ; and this 
because ' the Law will not suffer itself to be trifled with ^/ 

* Speaking of an Act of Parliament", * There needs/ he says, * no 
formal promulgation to give it the force of a Law, as was necessary by 
the Civil Law with regard to the Emperor's Edicts : because every man 
in England is, in judgment of LaWy party to the making of an Act of 
Parliament, being present thereat by his representatives* This, for anght I 
know, may be %ood judgment of Law \ because any thing may be called 
judgment of Law, that comes from a Lawyer, who has got a name : it 
seems, however, not much like any thing that can be csWed judgment of 
common sense. This notable piece of astutia was originally, I believe, 
judgment of Lord Coke : it from thence became judgment of our Author : 
and may have been judgment of more Lawyers than I know of before 
and since. What grieves me is, to find many men of the best affections 
to a cause which needs no sophistry, bewildered and bewildering others 
with the like jargon. 

' His words are *, * TTiere must be an actual breaking, not a mere legal 
clausum fregii (by leaping over invisible ideal boundaries, which may 
constitute a civil trespass) but a substantial and forcible irruption* In 
the next sentence but two he goes on, and says,— * But to come down a 
chimney is held a burglarious entry ; for that is as much closed as the 
nature of things will permit. So also to knock at a door, and upon 
opening it to rush in vdth a felonious intent; or under pretence 
of taking lodgings, to fall upon the landlord and rob him ; or to pro- 
cure a constable to gain admittance, in order to search for traitors, and 
then to bind the constable and rob the house ; all these entries have been 
adjudged burglarious, though there was no actual breaking : for the Law 
will not suffer itself to be trifled with by such evasions.' . . . Can it be 
more egregiously trifled with than by such reasons ? 

I must own I have been ready to grow out of conceit with these useful 
little particles, for, because^ since, and others of that fraternity, from seeing 
the drudgery they are continually put to in these Commentaries. The 
appearance of any of them is a sort of warning to me to prepare for some 
tautology, or some absurdity : for the same thing dished up over again in 
the shape of a reason for itself: or for a reason which, if a distinct one, 
is of the same stamp as those we have just seen. Other instances of the 
like hard treatment given to these poor particles will come under observa- 
tion in the body of this Essay. As to reasons of the first-mentioned class, 
of them one might picK out enough to fill a volume. 

■ I Comm. Ch. IL p. 178. *» 4 Comm. Ch. XVL p. 226. 
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Preface. It is not here, that after relating the Laws by which 
peaceable Christians are made punishable for worshipping 
God according to their consciences, he pronounces with 
equal peremptoriness and complacency, that every thing, 
yes, 'every thing is as it should be'/ 

It is not here, that he commands us to believe, and that 
on pain of forfeiting all pretensions to either 'sense or 
probity,* that the system of our jurisprudence is, in the 
whole and every part of it, the very quintessence of 
perfection ', 

* * In what I have now said/ says he *, 'I would not be understood to 
derogate from the rights of the national Church, or to favour a loose 
latitude of propagating any crude undigested sentiments in religious 
matters. Oi propagating^ I say ; for the bare entertaining them, without 
an endeavour to diffuse them, seems hardly cognizable by any human 
authority. I only mean to illustrate the excellence of our present 
establishment, by looking back to former times. Every thing is now as it 
should he : unless, perhaps, that heresy ought to be more strictly defined, 
and no prosecution permitted, even in the Ecclesiastical Courts, till the 
tenets in question are by proper authority previously declared to be 
heretical. Under these restrictions it seems necessary for the support of 
the national religion,' (the national religion being such, we are to 
understand, as would not be able to support itself were anyone at liberty 
to make objections to it) * that the officers of the Church should have 
power to censure heretics, but not to exterminate or destroy them.* 

Upon looking into a later edition (the fifth) I find this passage has under- 
gone a modification. After * Every thing is now as it should be^ is added, 
* with respect to the spiritual cognizance ^ and spiritual punishment of heresy.* 
After * the officers of the Church should have power to censure heretics,* is 
added, *but not to harass them with temporal penalties, much less to exter- 
minate or destroy them.* 

How far the mischievousness of the original text has been cured by 
this amendment, may be seen from Dr. Fumeaux, Lett. II. p. 30, and 
edit. 

^ I Comm. 140. I would not be altogether positive, how far it was he 
meant this persuasion should extend itself in point of time : whether to 
those institutions only that happened to be in force at the individual instant 
of his writing : or whether to such opposite institutions also as, within any 
given distance of time from that instant, either had been in force, or were 
about to be. 

His words are as follow : * All these rights and liberties it is our birth- 
right to enjoy entire ; unless where the Laws of our country have laid 
them under necessary restraints. Restraints in themselves so gentle and 

* 4 Comm. Ch. IV. p. 49. 
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It is not here that he assures us in point of fact, that Preface. 
there never has been an alteration made in the Law that 
men have not afterwards found reason to regret\ 

moderate, as will appear upon further enquiry, that no man of sense or 
probity would wish to see them slackened. For all of us have it in our 
choice to do every thing that a good man would desire to do ; and are 
restrained from nothing, but what would be pernicious either to ourselves 
or our fellow citizens.' 

If the Reader would know what these rights and liberties are, I answer 
him out of the same page, they are those, * in opposition to one or other 
of w^hich every species of compulsive tyranny and oppression must act, 
having no other object upon which it can possibly be employed.' The 
liberty, for example, of worshipping God without being obliged to 
declare a belief in the XXXIX Articles, is a liberty that no * goodman^ — 
*no man of sense or probity/ * would wish ' for. 

' I Comm. 70. If no reason can be found for an institution, we are to 
suppose one ; and it is upon the strength of this supposed one we are to 
cry it up as reasonable ; . It is thus that the Law is justified of her 
children. 

The words are — * Not that the particular reason of every rule in the 
Law^ can, at this distance of time, be always precisely assigned ; but it is 
sufficient that there be nothing in the rule flatly contradictory to reason, 
and then the Law will presume it to be well founded. And it hath been 
an ancient observation in the Laws of England,' (he might with as good 
ground have added — and in all other Laws) * That whenever a standing 
rule of Law, of which the reason, perhaps, could not be remembered or 
discerned, hath been \wantonly\ broke in upon by statutes or new reso^ 
lutionSt the wisdom of the rule hath in the end appeared from the 
inconveniences that have followed the innovation.' 

When a sentiment is expressed, and whether from caution, or from 
confusion of ideas, a clause is put in by way of qualifying it that turns 
it into nothing, in this case if we would form a fair estimate of the ten- 
dency and probable effect of the whole passage, the way is, I take it, to 
consider it as if no such clause were there. Nor let this seem strange. 
Taking the qualification into the account, the sentiment would make no 
impression on the mind at all : if it makes any, the qualification is 
dropped, and the mind is affected in the same manner nearly as it would 
be were the sentiment to stand unqualified. 

This, I think, we may conclude to be the case with the passage above 
mentioned. The word * wantonly ' is, in pursuance of our Author's standing 
policy, put in by way of salvo. With it the sentiment is as much as 
comes to nothing. Without it, it would be extravagant. Yet in this 
extravagant form it is, probably, if in any, that it passes upon the Reader. 
The pleasant part of the contrivance is, the mentioning of* Statutes^ and 
* Resolutions * (Resolutions to wit, that is Decisions, of Courts of Justice) 
in the same breath ; as if whether it were by the one of them or the 
other that a rule of Law was broke in upon, made no difference. By a 
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Prspacz. \x is not here that he turns the Law into a Castle, for 
the purpose of opposing every idea of 'fundamental' 
reparation *. 

ResoluHon indeed, a new Resolution, to break in upon a standing rule, is 
a practice that in good truth is big with mischief. But this mischief on 
i^hat does it depend ? Upon the rule's being a reasonable one ! By no 
means : but upon its being a standings an established one. Reasonable 
or not reasonable, is what makes comparatively but a trifling difference. 

A new resolution made in the teeth of an old established rule is 
mischievous — on ivhat account ? In that it puts men's expectations uni- 
versally to a fault, and shakes whatever confidence they may have in the 
stability of any rules of Law, reasonable or not reasonable : that stability 
on which every thing that is valuable to a man depends. Beneficial be 
it in ever so high a degree to the party in whose favour it is made, the 
benefit it is of to hint can never be so great as to outweigh the mischief 
it is of to the community at large. Make the best of it, it is general evil 
for the sake of partial good. It is what Lord Bacon calls setting the 
whole house on fire, in order to roast one man's eggs. 

Here then the scdvo is not wanted : a ' new resolution can never be 
acknowledged to be contrary to a standing rule,' but it must on that very 
account be acknowledged to be *■ wanton? Let such a resolution be 
made, and * inconveniences ' in abundance will sure enough ensue : and 
then will appear — what? not by any means 'the wisdom of the rule,' 
but, what is a very different thing, the folly of breaking in upon it. 

It were almost superfluous to remark, that nothing of all this applies in 
general to a statute : though particular Statutes may be conceived that 
would thwart the course of expectation, and by that means produce 
mischief in the same way in which it is produced by irregular resolutions. 
A new statute, it is manifest, cannot, unless it be simply a declaratory 
one, be made in any case, but it must break in upon some standing rule 
of Law. With regard to a Statute then to tell us that a * wanton ' one 
has produced inconveniences,' what is it but to tell us that a thing 
that has been mischievous has produced mischief? 

Of this temper are the arguments of all those doting politicians, who, 
when out of humour with a particular innovation without being able to 
tell why, set themselves to declaim against all innovation, because it is 
innovation. It is the nature of owls to hate the light: and it is the 
nature of those politicians who are wise by rote, to detest every thing 
that forces them either to find (what, perhaps, is impossible) reasons for a 
favourite persuasion, or (what is not endurable) to discard it. 

1 3 Comm. 268, at the end of Ch. XVII. which concludes with three 
pages against Reformation. Our Author had better, perhaps, on this 
occasion, have kept clear of allegories : he should have considered 
whether they might not be retorted on him with severe retaliation. He 
should have considered, that it is not easier to him to turn the Law into 
a Castle, than it is to the imaginations of impoverished suitors to people 
it with Harpies. He should have thought of the den of Cacus, to whose 
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It is not here that he turns with scorn upon those Preface. 
beneficent Legislators, whose care it has been to pluck the 
mask of Mystery from the face of Jurisprudence \ 

enfeebled optics, to whose habits of dark and secret rapine, nothing was 
so hateful, nothing so dangerous, as the light of day. 

^ 3 Comm. 32a. It is from the decisions of Courts of Justice that those 
rules of Law are framed, on the knowledge of which depend the life, the 
fortune, the liberty of every man in the nation. Of these decisions the 
Records are, according to our Author [i Comm. 71] the most authentic 
histories. These Records were, till within these five-and-forty years, in 
La^v- Latin : a language which, upon a high computation, about one man 
in a thousand used to fancy himself to understand. In this Law- Latin it 
is that our Author is satisfied they should have been continued, because 
the pyramids of Egypt have stood longer than the temples of Palmyra. 
He observes to us, that the Latin language could not express itself on the 
subject without borrowing a multitude of words from our own : which is 
to help to convince us that of the two the former is the fittest to be em- 
ployed. He gives us to understand that, taking it altogether, there could 
be no room to complain of it, seeing it was not more unintelligible than 
the jargon of the schoolmen, some passages of which he instances ; and 
then he goes on, * This technical Latin continued in use from the time of 
its first introduction till the subversion of our ancient constitution under 
Cromwell ; • when, among many other innovations on the body of the Law, 
some for the better and some for the worse, the language of our Records 
was altered and turned into English. But at the Restoration of King 
Charles, this novelty was no longer countenanced ; the practisers finding 
it very difficult to express themselves so concisely or significantly in any 
other language but the Latin. And thus it continued without any sensible 
inconvenience till about the year 1730, when it was again thought proper 
that the Proceedings at Law should be done into English, and it was 
accordingly so ordered by statute 4 Geo. II. c. 26. 

* This ^vas done (continues our Author) in order that the common people 
might have knowledge and understanding of what was alleged or done for 
and against them in the process and pleadings, the judgment and entries 
in a cause. Which purpose I know not how well it has answered ; but 
am apt to suspect that the people are now, after many years' experience, 
altogether as ignorant in matters of law as before.' 

In this scornful passage the words novelty — done into English— apt to 
suspect — altogether 2& ignorant — sufficiently speak the affection of the mind 
that dictated it It is thus that our Author chuckles over the supposed 
defeat of the Legislature with a fond exultation which all his discretion 
could not persuade him to suppress. 

The case is this. A large portion of the body of the Law was, by the 
bigotry or the artifice of Lawyers, locked up in an illegible character, and 
in a foreign tongue. The statute he mentions obliged them to give up 
their hierogljrphics, and to restore the native language to its rights. 

This was doing much; but it was not doing every thing. Fiction, 
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Preface. If here*, as every where, he is eager to hold the cup of 
flattery to high station, he has stopt short, however, in 
this place, of idolatry ^ 

tautology, technicality, circuity, irregularity, inconsistency remain. But 
above all the pestilential breath of Fiction poisons the sense of every in- 
strument it comes near. 

The consequence is, that the Law, and especially that part of it which 
comes under the topic of Procedure, still wants much of being generally 
intelligible. The fault then of the Legislature is their not having done 
enough. His quarrel with them is for having done any thing at alL In 
doing what they did, they set up a light, which, obscured by many remain- 
ing clouds, is still but too apt to prove an ignis fatuus : our Author, instead 
of calling for those clouds to be removed, deprecates all light, and pleads 
for total darkness. 

Not content with representing the alteration as useless, he would per- 
suade us to look upon it as mischievous. He speaks of ' inconveniences.' 
What these inconveniences are it is pleasant to observe. 

In the first place, many young practisers, spoilt by the indulgence of 
being permitted to carry on their business in their mother-tongue, know 
not how to read a Record upon the old plan. * Many Clerks and Attor- 
nies,' says our Author, * are hardly able to read, much less to understand 
a Record of so modem a date as the reign of George the First.' 

What the mighty evil is here, that is to outweigh the mischief of almost 
universal ignorance, is not altogether clear : Whether it is, that certain 
Lawyers, in a case that happens very rarely, may be obliged to get assist- 
ance : or that the business in such a case may pass from those >vho do 
not understand it to those who do. 

In the next place, he observes to us, * it has much enhanced the expense 
of all legal proceedings : for since the practisers are confined (for the sake 
of the stamp-duties, which are thereby considerably increased"* to write only 
a stated number of words in a sheet ; and as the English language, through 
the multitude of its particles, is much more verbose than the Latin ; it follows, 
that the number of sheets must be very much augmented by the change.' 

I would fain persuade myself, were it possible, that this unhappy soph- 
ism could have passed upon the inventor. The sum actually levied on the 
public on that score is, upon the whole, either a proper sum or it is not 
If it is^ why mention it as an evil ? If it is notj what more obvious remedy 
than to set the duties lower ? 

After all, what seems to be the real evil, notwithstanding our Author's 
unwillingness to believe it, is, that by means of this alteration, men at large 
are in a somewhat better way of knowing what their Lawyers are about : 
and that a disinterested and enterprising Legislator, should happily such an 
one arise, would now with somewhat less difficulty be able to see before him. 

* V. infra, Ch. III. par. VII. p. 187. 

* In the Seventh Chapter of the First Book. The King has * attributes'' ; ' 
he possesses * ubiquity^) ' he is * all-perfect and immortal ° J* 

* I Comm. 242. ^ I Comm. Ch. VII. pp. 234, 238, 242, First Edition. 
° I Comm. Ch. VII. p. 260, First Edition. 
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It is not then, I say, this part, it is not even any part of Preface. 



that Introduction, to which alone I have any thoughts of 
extending my examination, that is the principal seat of that 
poison, against which it was the purpose of this attempt 
to give an antidote. The subject handled in this part of 
the work is such, as admits not of much to be said in the 
person of the Censor. Employed, as we have seen, in 
settling matters of a preliminary nature — in drawing out- 
lines, it is not in this part that there was occasion to enter 
into the details of any particular institution. If I chose 
the Introduction then in preference to any other part, it 
was on account of its affording the fairest specimen of the 
whole, and not on account of its affording the greatest 
scope for censure. 

These childish paradoxes, begotten upon servility by false wit, are not 
more adverse to manly sentiment, than to accurate apprehension. Far 
from contributing to place the institutions they are applied to in any clear 
point of view, they serve but to dazzle and confound, by giving to Reality 
the air of Fable. It is true, they are not altogether of our Author's in- 
vention : it is he, however, that has revived them, and that with improve- 
ments and additions. 

One might be apt to suppose they were no more than so many transient 
flashes of ornament : it is quite otherwise. He dwells upon them in sober 
sadness. The attribute of ' ubiquity,* in particular, he lays hold of, and 
makes it the basis of a chain of reasoning. He spins it out into conse- 
quences : he makes one thing * follow ' from it, and another thing be so 
and so * for the same reason : ' and he uses emphatic terms, as if for fear 
he should not be thought to be in earnest. * From the ubiquity,* sajrs our 
Author [i Comm. p. 260] * it follows, that the King can never be nonsuit; 
for a nonsuit is the desertion of the suit or action by the non-appearance 
of the plaintiff in Court' — * For the same reason also the King is not said 
to appear by his Attorney, as other men do ; for he always appears in 
contemplation of Law in his own proper person.' 

This is the case so soon as you come to this last sentence of the paragraph. 
For so long as you are at the last but two, ' it is the regal office, and not 
the royal person, that is always present.' All this is so drily and so strictly 
true, that it serves as the groundwork of a metaphor that is brought in to 
embellish and enliven it The King, we see, w, that is to say is not, present 
in Court The King's Judges are present too. So far is plain downright 
truth. These Judges, then, speaking metaphorically, are so many looking- 
glasses, which have this singular property, that when a man looks at them, 
instead of seeing his own face in them, he sees the King's. * His Judges,* 
sa3rs our Author, ' are the mirror by which the King's image is reflected.' 

I 2 
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Preface. Let US reverse the tablet. While with this freedom I 
Its merits, expose our Author's ill deserts, let me not be backward in 
acknowledging and paying homage to his various merits : 
a justice due, not to him alone, but to that Public, which 
now for so many years has been dealing out to him (it 
cannot be supposed altogether without title) so large a 
measure of its applause. 

Correct, elegant, unembarrassed, ornamented, the style 
is such, as could scarce fail to recommend a work still more 
vicious in point of matter to the multitude of readers. 

He it is, in short, who, first of all institutional writers, 
has taught Jurisprudence to speak the language of the 
Scholar and the Gentleman : put a polish upon that rugged 
science : cleansed her from the dust and cobwebs of the 
office : and if he has not enriched her with that precision 
that is drawn only from the sterling treasury of the 
sciences, has decked her out, however, to advantage, from 
the toilette of classic erudition : enlivened her with meta-. 
phors and allusions : and sent her abroad in some measure 
to instruct, and in still greater measure to entertain, the 
most miscellaneous and even the most fastidious societies. 

The merit to which, as much perhaps as to any, the 
work stands indebted for its reputation, is the enchanting 
harmony of its numbers : a kind of merit that of itself is 
sufficient to give a certain degree of celebrity to a work 
devoid of every other. So much is man governed by the 
ear. 

The function of the Expositor may be conceived to 
divide itself into two branches : that of history, and that of 
simple demonstration. The business of history is to repre- 
sent the Law in the state it has been in, in past periods of 
its existence : the business of simple demonstration in the 
sense in which I will take leave to use the word, is to 
represent the Law in the state it is in for the time being\ 

* The word demonstration may here seem, at first sight, to be out of 
place. It will be easily perceived that the sense here put upon it is not 
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Again, to the head of demonstration belong the several Preface. 
businesses of arrangement^ narration and conjecture. "~** 
Matter of narration it may be called, where the Law is 
supposed to be explicit, clear, and settled : matter of 
conjecture or interpretation, where it is obscure, silent, 
or unsteady. It is matter of arrangement to distribute the 
several real or supposed institutions into different masses, 
for the purpose of a general survey; to determine the 
order in which those masses shall be brought to view ; and 
to find for each of them a name. 

The business of narration and interpretation are con- 
versant chiefly about particular institutions. Into the 
details of particular institutions it has not been my 
purpose to descend. On these topics, then, I may say, 
in the language of procedure, non sum informatus. 
Viewing the work in this light, I have nothing to add to 
or to except against the public voice. 

History is a branch of instruction which our Author, 
though not rigidly necessary to his design, called in, not 
without judgment, to cast light and ornament on the dull 
work of simple demonstration : this part he has executed 
with an elegance which strikes every one : with what 
fidelity, having not very particularly examined, I will not 
take upon me to pronounce. 

Among the most difficult and the most important of the 
functions of the demonstrator is the business of arrange- 
ment. In this our Author has been thought, and not, I 
conceive, without justice, to excel ; at least in comparison 
of any thing in that way that has hitherto appeared. 'Tis 
to him we owe such an arrangement of the elements of 
Jurisprudence, as wants little, perhaps, of being the best 

the same with that in which it is employed by Logicians and Mathema- 
ticians. In our own language, indeed, it is not very familiar in any other 
sense than theirs : but on the Continent it is currently employed in many 
other sciences. The French, for example, have their detnonstrateurs de 
boiafUque, d^anaiomie, de physique experimentale, &^c. I use it out of neces- 
sity ; not knowing of any other that will suit the purpose. 
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Idea of 
a natural 
arrange- 
ment. 



Preface, that a technical nomenclature will admit of. A technical 
" nomenclature, so long as it is admitted to mark out and 
denominate the principal heads, stands an invincible 
obstacle to every other than a technical arrangement. 
For to denominate in general terms, what is it but to 
arrange? and to arrange under heads, what is it but to 
denominate upon a large scale ? A technical arrangement, 
governed then in this manner, by a technical nomen- 
clature, can never be otherwise than confused and un- 
satisfactory. The reason will be sufficiently apparent, 
when we understand what sort of an arrangement that 
must be which can be properly termed a natural one. 

That arrangement of the materials of any science may, 
I take it, be termed a natural one, which takes such 
properties to characterize them by, as men in general 
are, by the common constitution of man's nature^ disposed 
to attend to: such, in other words, as naturally^ that is 
readily, engage, and firmly fix the attention of any one 
to whom they are pointed out. The materials, or elements 
here in question, are such actions as are the objects of 
what we call Laws or Institutions. 

Now then, with respect to actions in general, there is 
no property in them that is calculated so readily to 
engage, and so firmly to fix the attention of an observer, 
as the tendency they may have /o, or divergency (if one may 
so say) /row, that which may be styled the common end oi 
all of them. The end I mean is Happiness^: and this 
tendency in any act is what we style its utility: as this 
divergency is that to which we give the name of mischiev- 
ousness. With respect then to such actions in particular 
as are among the objects of the Law, to point out to a man 

* Let this be taken for a truth upon the authority of Aristotle : I mean 
by those, who Hke the authority of Aristotle better than that of their own 
experience. Tiaaa rix^Vf says that philosopher, Kal vaaa fx^OoSos* dfjioioas 
bk rrpa^is re Kal irpoaipfffis, dyaOov tivos iipUaOcu SoKer did /caKoK dw€<p>^vctyTo 
rdyaOdv, oS v&vra lateral. Aia<popd H ris (pcdperai tup (understand Toio&rcaif) 
TEAHN.— Arist. Eth. ad Nic. L. I. c. i. 
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the utility of them or the mischievousness, is the only way Preface. 
to make him see clearly that property of them which every 
man is in search of; the only way, in short, to give him 
satisfaction. 

From utility then we may denominate a principle^ that 
may serve to preside over and govern, as it were, such 
arrangement as shall be made of the several institutions 
or combinations of institutions that compose the matter of 
this science : and it is this principle, that by putting its 
stamp upon the several names given to those combina- 
tions, can alone render satisfactory and clear any arrange- 
ment that can be made of them. 

Governed in this manner by a principle that is recog- 
nized by all men, the same arrangement that would serve 
fdr the jurisprudence of any one country, would serve with 
little variation for that of any other. 

Yet more. The mischievousness of a bad Law would 
be detected, at least the utijity of it would be rendered 
suspicious, by the difficulty of finding a place for it in such 
an arrangement: while, on the other hand, a technical 
arrangement is a sink that with equal facility will swallow 
any garbage that is thrown into it. 

That this advantage may be possessed by a natural 
arrangement, is not d fficult to conceive. Institutions 
would be characterized by it in the only universal way in 
which they can be characterized ; by the nature of the 
several modes of conduct which, by prohibiting, they con- 
stitute offences^. 

These offences would be collected into classes de- 
nominated by the various modes of their divergency from 
the common end) that is, as we have said, by their various 



* Offences, the Reader will remember, may as well be offences oi omis- 
sion as of commission. I would avoid the embarrassment of making sepa- 
rate mention of such Laws as exert themselves in commanding. 'Tis on 
this account I use the phrase ^ mode of conduct^ which includes omissions 
OT forbearances f as well as acts. 
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Preface, forms and degrees of mischievousness : in a word, by those 
" properties which are reasons for their being made offences : 
and whether any such mode of conduct possesses any such 
property is a question of experience \ Now, a bad Law 
is that which prohibits a mode of conduct that is not mis- 
chievous *. Thus would it be found impracticable to place 
the mode of conduct prohibited by a bad law under any 
denomination of offence, without asserting such a matter 
of fact as is contradicted by experience. Thus cultivated, 
in short, the soil of Jurisprudence would be found to repel 
in a manner every evil institution ; like that country which 
refuses, we are told, to harbour any thing venomous in its 
bosom. 

The synopsis of such an arrangement would at once be 
a compendium o^ expository and of c:^«5onii/ Jurisprudence: 
nor would it serve more effectually to instruct the subject, 
than it would to justify or reprove the Legislator. 

Such a synopsis, in short, would be at once a map, and 
that an universal one, of Jurisprudence as it I5, and a 
slight but comprehensive sketch of what it ought to be. 
For, the reasons of the several institutions comprised 
under it would stand expressed, we see, and that uni- 
formly (as in our Author's synopsis they do in scattered 
instances) by the names given to the several classes under 
which those institutions are comprised. And what 
reasons? Not technical reasons, such as none but a 
Lawyer gives, nor any but a Lawyer would put up with * ; 

* See note 3, p. 12a. 

* See note, p. 119. 

^ Technical reasons : so called from the Greek rixvr}, which signifies an 
art, science, or profession. 

Utility is that standard to which men in general (except in here and 
there an instance where they are deterred by prejudices of the religious 
class, or hurried away by the force of what is called sentiment or feeling). 
Utility, as we have said, is the standard to which they refer a Law or in- 
stitution in judging of its title to approbation or disapprobation. Men of 
Law, corrupted by interests, or seduced by illusions, which it is not here 
our business to display, have deviated from it much more frequently, and 
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but reasons, such as were they in themselves what they Preface. 
might and ought to be, and expressed too in the manner 
they might and ought to be, any man might see the force 
of as well as he. 

Nor in this is there any thing that need surprise us. 
The consequences of any Law, or of any act which is 
made the object of a Law, the only consequences that 
men are at all interested in, what are they but pain and 
pleasure ? By some such words then as pain and pleasure^ 
they may be expressed : and pain and pleasure at least, are 
words which a man has no need, we may hope, to go to a 
Lawyer to know the meaning of \ In the synopsis then of 
that sort of arrangement which alone deserves the name of 
a natural one, terms such as these, terms which if they 
can be said to belong to any science, belong rather 
to Ethics than to Jurisprudence, even than to uni- 
versal Jurisprudence, will engross the most commanding 
stations. 

What then is to be done with those names of classes 
that are purely technical? — With offences, for example, 
against prerogative, with misprisions, contempts, felonies, 
praemunires*? What relation is it that these mark out 
between the Laws that concern the sorts of acts they are 
respectively put to signify, and that common end we have 
been speaking of? Not any. In a natural arrangement 
what then would become of them ? They would either be 
banished at once to the region of quiddities and substantial 
forms ; or if, and in deference to attachments too inveterate 

with much less reserve. Hence it is that such reasons as pass with 
Lawyers, and with no one else, have got the name of technical reasons ; 
reasons peculiar to the art, peculiar to the profession. 

* The reason of a Law, in short, is no other than the good produced by 
the mode of conduct which it enjoins, or (which comes to the same thing) 
the mischief produced by the mode of conduct which it prohibits. This 
mischief or this good, if they be real, cannot but shew themselves some- 
where or other in the shape oipain or pleasure. 

* See in the Synoptical Table prefixed to our Author's Analysis, the 
last page comprehending Book IV. 
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Merits of 
the work 
resumed. 



Prefack. to be all at once dissolved, they were still to be indulged a 
place, they would be stationed in the corners and bye- 
places of the Synopsis : stationed, not as now to give light, 
but to receive it. But more of this, perhaps, at some 
future time. 

To return to our Author. Embarrassed, as a man must 
needs be, by this blind and intractable nomenclature, he 
will be found, I conceive, to have done as much as could 
reasonably be expected of a writer so circumstanced ; and 
more and better than was ever done before by any one. 

In one part, particularly, of his Synopsis^, several frag- 
ments of a sort of method which is, or at least comes near 
to, what may be termed a natural one ^, are actually to be 
found. We there read of ' corporal injuries ; ' of offences 
3igsiinst peace;* against * health;* against ^ personal security^ ;* 
* liberty : ' — * property : ' — light is let in, though irregularly, 
at various places. 

In an unequal imitation of this Synopsis that has lately 
been performed upon what is called the Civil Law^ all is 
technical. All, in short, is darkness. Scarce a syllable 
by which a man would be led to suspect, that the affair in 



* It is that which comprises his IVth Book, entitled Public Wrongs. 

^ Fragntenia tneihodi naiuralis. — Linn^i Phil, Bot. Tit. Systentata, 
par. 77. 

' This title affords a pertinent instance to exemplify the use that a 
natural arrangement may be of in repelling an incompetent institution. 
What I mean is the sort of filthiness that is termed unnatural. This our 
Author has ranked in his class of Offences against * personal security ^ and, 
in a subdivision of it, intitled * Corporal injuries* In so doing, then, he 
has asserted a fact : he has asserted that the offence in question is an 
offence against personal security; is a corporal injury; is, in short, 
productive of unhappiness in that way. Now this is what, in the case 
where the act is committed by consent^ is manifestly not true. Volenti 
non fit injuria. If then the Law against the offence in question had no 
other title to a place in the system than what was founded on this fact, 
it is plain it would have none. It would be a bad Law altogether. The 
mischief the offence is of to the community in this case is in truth of 
quite another nature, and would come under quite another class. When 
against consent, there indeed it does belong really to this class : but then 
it would come under another name. It would come under that of Rape. 
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hand were an affair that happiness or unhappiness was at Preface. 
all concerned in*. 

To return, once more, to our Author's Commentaries. 
Not even in a censorial view would I be understood to 
deem them altogether without merit. For the institutions 
commented on, where they are capable of good reasons, 
good reasons are every now and then given : in which way, 
so far as it goes, one-half of the Censor's task is well ac- 
complished. Nor is the dark side of the picture left abso- 
lutely untouched. Under the head of 'Trial by Jury,' are 
some very just and interesting remarks on the yet-remaining 
imperfections of that mode of triaP: and under that of 'As- 
surances by matter of Record,' on the lying and extortious 
jargon of Recoveries^, So little, howeyer, are these parti- Manner in 
cular remarks of a piece with the general disposition, that pre^nt ^ 
shews itself so strongly throughout the work, indeed so Essay has 

been con- 

plainly adverse to the general maxims that we have seen, ducted, 
that I can scarce bring myself to attribute them to our Author. 
Not only disorder is announced by them, but remedies, well- 
imagined remedies, are pointed out. One would think some 
Angel had been sowing wheat among our Author's tares *. 

^ I think it is Selden, somewhere in his Table-talk, that speaks of a 
whimsical notion he had hit upon when a school-boy, that with regard to 
Ccgsar and Justin^ and those other personages of antiquity that gave him 
so much trouble, there was not a syllable of truth in any thing they said, 
nor in fact were there ever really any such persons ; but that the whole 
affair was a contrivance of parents to find employment for their children. 
Much the same sort of notion is that which these technical arrangements 
are calculated to give us of Jurisprudence : which in them stands repre- 
sented rather as a game at Crambo for Lawyers to whet their wits at, than 
as that Science which holds in her hand the happiness of nations. 

Let us, however, do no man wrong. Where the success has been 
worse, the difficulty was greater. That detestable chaos of institutions 
which the Analyst last-mentioned had to do with is still more embarrassed 
with a technical nomenclature than our own. 

' 3 Comm. Ch. XXI IL p. 387. 

' a Comm. Ch. XXL p. 360. 

* The difference between a generous and determined affection, and an 
occasional, and as it were forced contribution, to the cause of reformation, 
may be seen, I think, in these Commentaries, compared with another 
celebrated work on the subject of our Jurisprudence. Mr. Harrington, 
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With re^ud to this Essa^ itsd( I have not mucji to say. 
The principal and professed purpose of it is, to expose the 
errors and insuflkiencies of our Author. The business of 
it is therefore ratho- to ataikrom than to sei up i which 
latter task can s^dom be performed to any great advantage 
where the former is the principal one. 

To guard against the danger of misrepresentation, and 
to make sure of doing our Author no injustice, his own 
words are given all along : and, as scarce any sentence is 
left unnoticed, the whole comment wears the form of what 
is called a perpetual one. With regard to a discourse that 
is simply institutional, and in which the writer builds upon 
a plan of his own, a great part of the sads&ction it can be 
made to afford depends upon the order and coiuiection 
that are established between the several parts of it. In 
a comment upon the work of another, no such connection, 
or at least no such order, can be established commodiously, 
if at alL The order of the comment is prescribed by the 
order, perhaps the disorder, of the text 

The chief employment of this Elssay, as we have said, 
has necessarily been to overthrow. In the little, therefore, 
which has been done by it in the way of setting up^ my view 
has been not so much to think for the Reader, as to put 
him upon thinking for himself. This I flatter myself with 
having done on several interesting topics ; and this is all 
that at present I propose. 

Among the few positions of my own which I have found 
occasion to advance, some I observe which promise to be 
far from popular. These it is likely may give rise to very 

whoiie Agreeable Miscellany 'has done so much towards opening men's 
i^ycii upon this subject; Mr. Barrington, like an active General in the 
ttcrvlce of the Public, storms the strongholds of chicane, wheresoever 
they present themselves, and particularly fictions^ without reserve. Our 
Author, like an artful partizan in the service of the profession, sacrifices a 
fewi AH if it were to save the rest 

Deplorable, indeed, would have been the student's chance for salutary 
ln»truction, did not Mr. Harrington's work in so many instances, furnish 
the Antidote to our Author*s poisons. 
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warm objections : objections which in themselves I do not Preface. 
wonder at, and which in their motive I cannot but approve. 
The people are a set of masters whom it is not in a man's 
power in every instance fully to please, and at the same 
time faithfully to serve. He that is resolved to persevere 
without deviation in the line of truth and utility, must have 
learnt to prefer the still whisper of enduring approbation, 
to the short-lived bustle of tumultuous applause. 

Other passages too there may be, of which some farther 
explanation may perhaps not unreasonably be demanded. 
But to give these explanations, and to obviate those objec- 
tions, is a task which, if executed at all, must be referred 
to some other opportunity. Consistency forbad our expa- 
tiating so far as to lose sight of our Author : since it was 
the line of his course that marked the boundaries of ours. 
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The subject of this examination, is a passage con- Division of 
tained in that part of Sir W. BLACKSTONE'S thort'in- 
Commentaries on the Laws of England, which the Production. 
Author has styled the Introduction. This Introduc- 
tion of his stands divided into four Sections. The 
first contains his discourse ^On the Study of the Law.' 
The second^ entitled ^ Of the Nature (?/'Laws in gene- 
ral^ contains his speculations concerning the various 
objects, real or imaginary, that are in use to be men- 
tioned under the common name of Law. The thirds 
entitled ' Of the Laws of England,' contains such 
general observations, relative to these last mentioned 
Laws, as seemed proper to be premised before he 
entered into the details of any parts of them in parti- 
cular. \xi\}ci^ fourth^ entitled, ' Of the Co\51^tr\^s subject 
to the Laws of England,' is given a statement of 
the different territorial extents of different branches 
of those Laws. 
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J J 'Tis in the second of these sections, that we shall 

What part find the passage proposed for examination. It occu- 
to be exa- pics in the edition I happen to have before me, which 
"*'"^^* is they?r5/(and all the editions, I believe, are paged 

alike) the space of seven pages ; from the 47th, to the 

53d, inclusive. 

III. 

III. 

His defi- After treating of ' Law in general^ of the ' Law of 
Law muni- Nature' ' Law of Revelation' and ' Law of Nations' 
cipai. branches of that imaginary whole, our Author comes 
at length to what he calls ' Law municipal-' that sort 
of Law, to which men in their ordinary discourse 
would give the name of Law without addition ; the 
only sort perhaps of them all (unless it be that of 
Revelation) to which the name can, with strict pro- 
priety, be applied : in a word, that sort which we see 
made in each nation, to express the will of that body 
. in it which governs. On this subject of Law Muni- 
cipal he sets out, as a man ought, with a definition of 
the phrase itself; an important and fundamental 
phrase, which stood highly in need of a definition, 
and never so much as since our Author has de 
fined it. 

A digres- Xhis definition is ushered in with no small display 
middle of of accuracy. First, it is given entire : it is then taken 
general ^o pieccs, clause by clause ; and every clause by it- 
contents, ggjf^ justified and explained. In the very midst of 
these explanations, in the very midst of the definition, 
he makes a sudden stand. And now it bethinks him 
that it is a good time to give a dissertation, or rather 
a bundle of dissertations, upon various subjects — On 
the manner in which Governments were established — 
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On the different forms they assume when they are Introduc 
established — On the peculiar excellence of that form — ►^ 
which is established in this country — On the rights 
which he thinks it necessary to tell us, the Govern- 
ment in every country has of making Laws — On the 
duty of making Laws ; which, he says, is also incum- 
bent on the Government. — In stating these two last 
heads, I give, as near as possible, his own words \ * 

thinking it premature to engage in discussions, and 
not daring to decide without discussion on the sense. 

V. 

V. 

The digression we are about to examine, is, as This di- 
it happens, not at all involved with the body of the fhe?ubject 
work from which it starts. No mutual references or sent^ex-*^^ 
allusions : no supports or illustrations communicated amination. 
or received. It may be considered as one small work 
inserted into a large one ; the contain/wg- and the con- 
tainedf having scarce any other connection than what 
the operations of the press have given them. It is 
this disconnection that will enable us the better to 
bestow on the latter a separate examination, without 
breaking in upon any thread of reasoning, or any 

principle of Order. 

VI. 

VI. 

A general statement of the topics touched upon Our Au- 
in the digression we are about to examine has been sketch of 
given above. It will be found, I trust, a faithful one. ^^l^l^^' 
It will not be thought, however, much of a piece, per- 
haps, with the following, which our Author himself 
has given us. ' This,' (says he ^ meaning an explan- 
ation he had been giving of a part of the definition 
above spoken of) ' will naturally lead us into a short 
enquiry into the nature of society and civil govern- 

* I Comm. p. 47. 
K 
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NTRODuc- ment ^ ; and the natural inherent right that belongs 
^i"' to the sovereignty of a state, wherever that sover- 
eignty be lodged, of making and enforcing Laws/ 

VII. 

nade- No Very explicit mention here, we may observe, of 

the manner in which governments have been es- 
tablished, or of the different ^rw5 they assume when 
established : no very explicit intimation that these were 
among the topics to be discussed. None at all of the 
duty of government to make laws ; none at all of the 
British constitution ; though, of the four other topics 
we have mentioned, there is no one on which he has 
been near so copious as on this last. The right of 
Government to make laws, that delicate and invidious 
topic, as we shall find it when explained, is that which 
for the moment, seems to have swallowed up almost 
the whole of his attention. 

VIII. 

)ivision of Be this as it may, the contents of the dissertation 

tie present . *. . 

issay. before us, taken as I have stated them, will furnish us 
with the matter of five chapters : — one, which I shall 
entitle * Formation of Government' — a second, 
' Forms of Government ' — a third, ' British Con- 
stitution ' — a fourth, * Right of the Supreme Power 
to make Laws ' — a fifth, ' Duty of the Supreme Power 
to make Laws.' 

* To make sure of doing our Author no injustice, and to shew what it 
is that he thought would * naturally lead us into ' this * enquiry,* it may be 
proper to give the paragraph containing the explanation above mentioned. 
It is as follows : — *But farther : municipal law is a rule of civil conduct, 
prescribed by the supreme power in a state.* * For legislature, as was before 
observed, is the greatest act of superiority that can be exercised by one 
being over another. Wherefore it is requisite, to the very essence of a 
law, that it be made ' (he might have added, or at least supported) ' by 
the supreme power. Sovereignty and legislature are indeed convertible 
terms; one cannot subsist without the other.' i Comm. p. 46. 



CHAPTER I. 



FORMATION OF GOVERNMENT. 

Chap. 

I. -i- 



I. 

The first object which our Author seems to have Subject of 
proposed to himself in the dissertation we are about sage to be 
to examine, is to give us an idea of the manner in f^^^prl 
which Governments were formed. This occupies sent 

* chapter. 

the first paragraph, together with part of the second : 
for the typographical division does not seem to quad- 
rate very exactly with the intellectual. As the 
examination of this passage will unavoidably turn 
in great measure upon the words, it will be proper 
the reader should have it under his eye. 

II. 

II. 
' The only true and natural foundations of society^ The pas- 

sa&re re~ 

(says our Author ^) ' are the wants and the fears of cited. 
individuals. Not that we can believe, with some 
theoretical writers, that there ever was a time when 
there was no such thing as society \ and that, from 
the impulse of reason, and through a sense of their 
wants and weaknesses, individuals met together in a 
large plain, entered into an original contract^ and 

^ I Comm. p. 47. 
K2 
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Chap, rhosc the tallest man present to be their governor. 
M ^This notion of an actually existing unconnected 
^tate of nature, is too wild to be seriously admitted ; " 
and besides, it is plainly contradictory to the revealed 
accounts of the primitive origin of mankind, and 
their preservation two thousand years afterwards ; 
both which were effected by the means of single 
families. These formed the first society, among 
themselves ; which every day extended its limits, and 
when it grew too large to subsist with convenience 
in that pastoral state, wherein the patriarchs appear 
to have lived, it necessarily subdivided itself by 
various migrations into more. Afterwards, as agri- 
culture increased, which employs and can maintain a 
much greater number of hands, migrations became 
less frequent ; and various tribes which had formerly 
separated, re-united again ; sometimes by compulsion 
and conquest, sometimes by accident, and sometimes 
Iperhaps by compact. But though society had not its 
formal beginning from any convention of individuals, 
actuated by their wants and their fears ; yet it is the 
^ sense of their weakness and imperfection that keeps ^ 
mankind together; that demonstrates the necessity 
of this union ; and that therefore is the solid and 
natural foundation, as well as the cement of society: 
J And this is what we mean by the original contract of 
society; which, though perhaps in no instance it 
has ever been formally expressed at the first in- 
stitution of. a state, yet in nature and reason must 
always be understood and implied, in the very act of 
associating together : namely, that the whole should 
protect all its parts, and that every part should 
pay obedience to the will of the whole ; or, in other 
words, that the community should guard the rights of^ 
each individual member, and that (in return for this 
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protection) each individual should submit to the laws Chap. 
of the community ; without which submission of all -_^ 
it was impossible that protection could be certainly 
extended to any/ 

* For when society is . once formed, government 
results of course, as necessary to preserve and to *^ 
keep that society in order. Unless some superior 
were constituted, whose commands and decisions all 
the members are bound to obey, they would still 
remain as in a state of nature^ without any judge upon 
earth to define their several rights, and redress their 
%ggveral wrongs.' — Thus far our Author,. 



When leading terms are made to chop and change Confusion 

.1 • 1 • •/* J.' ,_* • among the 

their several signmcations ; sometimes meaning one leading 
thing, sometimes another, at the upshot perhaps *^**™^ °^ **• 
nothing; and this in the compass of a paragraph; 
one may judge what will be the complexion of the 
whole context. This, we shall see, is the case 
with the chief of those we have been reading : for 
instance, with the words ' Society,' — ' State of nature,' 
— 'original contract,' — not to tire the reader with 
any more. ^Society' in one place means the same 
thing as ' a state of nature ' does : in another place 
it means the same as ' Governments Here, we are 
required to believe there never was such a state as a 
state of nature : there we are given to understand 
there has been. In like manner with respect to 
an original contract we are given to understand that 
such a thing never existed; that the notion of it 
is ridiculous : at the same time that there is no 
speaking nor stirring without supposing there was 
one. 
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Chap. 
I. 



IV. 

IV 15/, Society means a state of nature. For if by 

» Society' <^ 5/^/^ Qf nature' 2l man means any thing, it is 

put syno- - "^ J 01 

nymous the State, I take it, men are in or supposed to be 
of nature 1", before they are under government : the state men/ 
to^Go^em- ^^^^ when they enter into a state of government ; and 
ment'— in which were it not for government they would 
ken of as remain. But by the word * society it is plain at one 
is*ed^^* time that he means that state. First, according to 
him, comes society; then afterwards comes govern- 
ment. * For wh^n society/ says our Author, ^ is once 
formed, government results of course ; as necessary 
to preserve and keep that society in order.' — And 
again, immediately afterwards, — *A state in which 
a superior has been constituted, whose commands 
and decisions all the members are bound to obey/ 
he puts as an explanation (nor is it an inapt one) of a 
state of * governmenf:' Sind 'unless' men were in a 
state of that description, they would still ' remain,' he 
says, * as in a state of nature.' By society y therefore, he 
means, once more, the same as by a ^ state of nature \' 
he opposes it to government. And he speaks of it 
as a state which, in this sense, has actually ex- 
isted. 

V. 

V. 

* Society' ^.dly^ This is what he tells us in the beginning 
nymous to of the sccond of the two paragraphs : but all the time 
mlnT:^' ^^ fi^^^ paragraph lasted, society meant the same 
2i^ government. In shifting then from one paragraph 
to another, it has changed its nature. 'Tis 'the 
foundations of society ^/ that he first began to speak 
of, and immediately he goes on to explain to us, 
after his manner of explaining, the foundations of 

* I Comm. p. 47. 
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government, 'Tis of a 'formal beginning' of Chap. 
' Society V that he speaks soon after ; and by this — ^ 
formal beginning, he tells us immediately, that he 
means, * the original contract oi society ^,' which contract 
entered into, * a state ^/ he gives us to understand, 
is thereby 'instituted,' and men have undertaken 
to 'submit to Laws*.' So long then as this first 
paragraph lasts, ^society' I think, it is^ plain cannot 
but have been meaning the same as ^ government,^ 



VI. 



VI. 



^dly, All this while too, this same ^ state of nature' ^^^^^^oi 

nature 

to which we have seen ' Society ' (a state spoken of as spoken of, 
existing) put synonymous, and in which were ithl^ng^*^ 
not ior government J men, he informs us, in the next ^^^^ted. 
page, would ' remain ^,' is a state in which they never 
were. So he expressly tells us. This ' notion,' says 
he, 'of an actually existing unconnected state of 
nature ; ' (that is, as he explains himself afterwards ®, 
' a state in which men have no judge to define their 
rights, and redress their wrongs,) is too wild to be 
seriously admitted''.' When he admits it then 
himself, as he does in his next page, we are to 
understand, it seems, that he is bantering us: and 
that the next paragraph is (what one should not 
otherwise have taken it for) a piece of pleasantry. 



VII. 

VII. 

/[thlyj The original contract is a thing, we are to Ongittai 
understand, that never had existence ; perhaps not hJ're^i'ty 
in any state : certainly therefore not in all. ' Perhaps, denied— 

* I Comm. p. 47. ^ I Comm. p. 47. 

' I Comm. p. 47. * I Comm. p. 48. 

" I Comm. p. 48. ^ * I Comm. p. 48. ^ i Comm. p. 47, 
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Chap, in no instance/ says our Author, ' has it ever been 
— »^ — formally expressed at the first institution of a state ^/ 



VIII. 

VIII. 

—asserted. 5/A/v, Notwithstanding all this, we must suppose, it 
seems, that it had in every state : * yet in nature and 
reason,' says our Author, 'it must always be under- 
stood and implied ^/ Growing bolder in the compass 
of four or five pages, where he is speaking of our 
own Government, he asserts roundly^, that such a 
Contract was actually made at the first formation of 
it. * The legislature would be changed,' he says, 
* from that which was originally set up by the gene- 
ral consent and fundamental act of the society.' 



IX. 

IX. 

Attempt to Let US tiy whether it be not possible for something 
these con- ^^ ^^ douc towards drawing the import of these 
tradictions terms out of the mist in which our Author has 

— Society 

distin- involved them. The word ' Society,' I think it 
hito ^ appears, is used by him, and that without notice, in 
natural ^-^q seuscs that are opposite. In the one, society, 
ticai. or a STATE of SOCIETY, is put synonymous to a state 
of NATURE ; and stands opposed to government, or a 
state of government: in this sense it maybe styled, 
as it commonly is, natural society. In the other, it 
is put synonymous to government, or a state of gov- 
ernment ; and stands opposed to a state of nature. 
In this sense it may be styled, as it commonly is, 
political SOCIETY. Of the difference between these 
two states, a tolerably distinct idea, I take it, may be 
given in a word or two. 

* I Comm. p. 46. * I Comm. p. 46. » i Comm. p. 5a. 
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Chap. 

X. I- 



\ The idea of a natural s^ociety is a W(^a/«^^^^o 
The idea of a political society is a positive one , 'Tis poit^ai 

- ^ I ,11 I .11 III I I ■ mi I ■■■III - — —--—■«*«»- ■• ii«iiiiAMW««wl"^i«w"""»""«"«"" SOClCtV 

with the latter, therefore, we should begin. 

r^When a number of persons (whom we may style 
subjects) are supposed to be in the habit of paying 
obedience to a person, or an assemblage of persons, of 

. a known and certain description (whom we may call 
governor or governors) such persons altogether (sub- 
jects diVid governors) are said to be in a state oi "political 

\spciETY^. ~? 

^ ^ XI. 

^^ . XI. 

y The idea of a state of natural society is, as we idea of 

have said, a negative one. When a number of per- Society. 

sons are supposed to be in the habit of conversing 

with each other, at the same time that they are not 

in any such habit as mentioned above, they are said 

to be in a state of natural society. \ 

XII. 

p, XII. 

I If we reflect a little, we shall perceive, that, be- Difficulty 

, , . , , . . of drawing 

tween these two states, there is not that explicit the line 
separation which these names, and these definitions theTwo 
Inight teach one, at first sight, to expect. It is with states. '^ 
them as with light and darkness : however distinct 
the ideas may be, that are, at first mention, suggested 
by those namesj the things themselves have no deter- 
minate bound to separate them./ The circumstance 
that has been spoken of as constituting the difference 
between these two states, is the presence or absence - 
o f an habit o f obedienceTl This habit, accordingly, has 
been spoken of simply as present (that is as being 

^ V. infra, par. la, note i. 
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Chap, perfectly present) or, in other words, we have spoken 
- as if there were a perfect habit of obedience, in the 
one case : it has been spoken of simply as absent (that 
is, as being perfectly absent) or, in other words, we 
have spoken as if there were no habit of obedience at 
all, in the other \j^\i\. neither of these manners of 
speaking, perhaps, is strictly just. Few, in fact, if 
^ any, are the instances of this habit being perfectly 
absent \ certainly none at all, of its being perfectly 
.^r^5^«/.^ Governments accordingly, in proportion as 
V the habit of obedience is more perfect, recede from, 
in proportion as it is less perfect, approach to, a state 
[of nature : and instances may present themselves in 
which it shall be difficult to say whether a habit, per- 
fect, in the degree in which, to constitute a govern- 
ment, it is deemed necessary it should be perfect, does 
Isiibsist or not ^. 



I. A habit. * i. A habit \s but an assemblage of ads', under which name I would 
also include, for the present, voluntary forbearances, 

a Ahabitof a. A habit of obedience then is an assemblage of acts of obedience, 
obedience. 

3. An act 3- An act of obedience is any act done in pursuance of an expression of 
of obedi- wUl on the part of some superior. 

ence. 

4. An act r*^' -An act of political obedience (which is what is here meant) is any 
of political] act done in pursuance of an expression of will on the part of a person 
obedienceJerpverning. 

5. An ex- 5. An expression of will is eHh^r parole or tacit, 
pression 

of will. 

6. A, parole 6. A parole expression of will is that which is conveyed by the signs 
expression called words, 

of will. 

7. A tacit 7. A tacit expression of will is that which is conveyed by any other signs 
expression whatsoever : among which none are so efl&cacious as acts of punishment 
of will. annexed in time past, to the non-performance of acts of the same sort 

with those that are the objects of the will that is in question. 

8. A com- 8. A parole expression of the will of a superior is a command, 
mand. 
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N Chap. 

/ XIII. _t_ 

On these considerations, the supposition of a perfecf^ perfect — ' 
5/afe of nature, or, as it may be termed, a state 01^*^,^^ °^ 

•' ' ' -^ ' ^ nature not 

society perfectly natural^ may, perhaps, be justly pro- more ,^ 

nounced, what our Author for the moment seemed than a 
to think it, an extravagant supposition : but then that stafe^of 
of a government in this sense perfect ; or, as it may be govem- 
termed, a state of society perfectly political^ a state of _^ 
perfect political union^ a state of perfect submission in 

9. When a tacit expression of the will of a superior is supposed to have 9- A fictiti- 
been uttered, it may be styled z. fictitious command. , 

ID. Were we at liberty to coin words after the manner of the Roman ^°* ^^m- 
1 . 1 . .J mands 

lawyers, we might say a ^MOSt-command. . 

mands. 

11. The Statute Law is composed oi commands. The Common Law, V* ^"^stra- 
c . tion— Sta- 

of y.<««-commands. ^^^^ Law, 

Common 
Law. 

12. An act which is the object of a command actual or fictitious ; such 12. Duty 
an act, considered before it is performed, is styled a duty^ or a point (/—poiMt of 

duty. ^"ty- 

13. These definitions premised, we are now in a condition to give such 13. Use of 
an idea, of what is meant by the perfection or imperfection o{ sl habit ofohe- the above 
dience in a society as may prove tolerably precise. ^?'^- • * 

' 14. A period in the duration of the society; the number of persons it is 14. Habit 
composed of during that period; and the number of points of duty incum- of obedi- 
bent on each person being given ; — the habit of obedience will be more ^"^^ 
or lesg perfect, in the ratio of the number of acts of obedience to those of r j^ 
disobedience, perfec- 

tions. 

15. The habit of obedience in this country appears to have been more 15. Illus- 
perfect in the time of the Saxons than in that of the Britons : unques- tration. 
tionably it is more so now than in the time of the Saxons. It is not yet 
so perfect, as well contrived and well digested laws in time, it is to be 
hoped, may render it. But absolutely perfect, till man ceases to be man, 
it never can be. 

A very ingenious and instructive view of the progress of nations, from 
the least perfect states of political union to that highly perfect state of it 
in which we live, may be found in Lord Kaims's Historical Law Tracts. 
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Chap. 
I. 
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the subject of perfect authority in the governor^ is no 
{ less so^. 



16. Politi- 
cal union 
or con- 
nection. 



16. For the convenience and accuracy of discourse it may be of use, in 
this place, to settle the signification of a few other expressions relative 
to the same subject. Persons who, with respect to each other, are in 
a state oi political sodetyf may be said also to be in a state of political union 
or connection. 



18. Sub- 
mission — 
subjection. 



17. Sub- 17. Such of them as are subjects may, accordingly, be said to be in 

mission — a state of submission, or of subjectiony with respect to governors : such as 
subjection. ^^.^ goj^f^^Q^g in a state of authority with respect to subjects, 

18. When the subordination is considered as resulting originally from 
jthe willy or (it may be more proper to say) the pleasure of the party 
Igovernrt/, we rather use the word * submission : * when from that of the 
[party govemm^, the word ^ subjection.^ On this account it is, that the 
term can scarcely be used without apology, unless with a note of disap- 
probation : especially in this country, where the habit of considering the 
consent of the persons govem^af as being in some sense or other involved 
in the notion of all lawful, that is, all commendable government, has gained 
so firm a ground. It is on this account, then, that the term ' subjection, 
ejTcluding as it does, or, at least, not ritcluding such consent, is used com- 
monly in what is called a bad sense : that is, in such a sense as, together 
with the idea of the object in question, conveys the accessary idea of dis- 
approbation. This accessary idea, however, annexed as it is to the 
abstract term 'subjection,' does not extend itself to the concrete term * sub- 
jects ' — a kind of inconsistency of which there are many instances in 
language. 



It is not a 

family 

union, 

however 

perfect, 

that can 

constitute 

a political 

society — 

why. 



^ It is true that every person must, for some time, at least, after his 
birth, necessarily be in a state of subjection with respect to his parents, 
or those who stand in the place of parents to hun ; and that a perfect one, 
or at least as near to being a perfect one, as any that we see. But for all 
this, the sort of society that is constituted by a state of subjection thus 
circumstanced, does not come up to the idea that, I believe, is generally 
entertained by those who speak of a political society. To constitute what 
is meant in general by that phrase, a greater number of members is re- 
quired, or, at least, a duration capable of a longer continuance. Indeed, 
for this purpose nothing less, I take it, than an indefinite duration is re- 
quired. A society, to come within the notion of what is originally meant 
by a political one, must be such as, in its nature, is not incapable of con- 
tinuing for ever in virtue of the principles which gave it birth. This, it is 
plain, is not the case with such a family society, of which a parent, or a 
pair of parents are at the head. In such a society, the only principle of 
union which is certain and uniform in its operation, is the natural weak- 
ness of those of its members that are in a state of subjection ; that is, the 
children ; a principle which has but a short and limited continuance. I 
question whether it be the case even with a family society, subsisting in 
virtue of collateral consanguinity ; and that for the like reason. Not but 
that even in this case a habit of obedience, as perfect as any we see 
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XIV. ^"i*"- 



-M- 



A remark there is, which, for the more thoroughly xiv. 

. . < State of 

clearing up of our notions on this subject, it may be nature ' a 
proper here to make. To some ears, the phrases, '^fggslon ^ 
* state of nature,' ' state of political society,' may 
carry the appearance of being absolute in their signifi- 
cation : as if the condition of a man, or a company of 
men, in one of these states, or in the other, were a 
matter that depended altogether upon themselves. 
YBut this is not the case. To the expression ' state of 
nature,' no more than to the expression 'state of 
political society/ can any precise meaning be annexed, 
without reference to a party different from that one 
who is spoken of as being in the state in question. 
Ijliis will readily be perceived. /The difference be- / 
tween the two states lies, as we have observed, in the 
habit of ohs dimce/^jN'iXh respect then to a habit of/ 
obedience, it can neither be understood as subsisting 
in any person, nor as not subsisting in any person, 
but with reference to some other person. For one 
party to obey, there must be another party that is 
obeyed. But this party who is obeyed, may at dif- 
ferent times be different. Hence may one and the/ 
same party be conceived to obey and not to obey at 
the same time, so as it be with respect to different 
persons^ or as we may say, to different objects of obe- 
dience. Hence it is, then, that one and the same party 

examples of, may subsist for a time ; to wit, in virtue of the same moral 
principles which may protract a habit oi filial obedience beyond the con- 
tinuance of the physical ones which gave birth to it : I mean affection, 
gratitude, awe, the force of habit, and the like. But it is not long, even 
in this case, before the bond of connection must either become impercep- 
tible, or lose its influence by being too extended. 

These considerations, therefore, it will be proper to bear in mind in ap- 
pljring the definition of political society above given [in par. 10] and in 
order to reconcile it with what is said further on [in par. 17]. 
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Chap, may be said to he in a state of nature, and not to be 
—^ — in a state of nature, and that at one and the same time, 
according as it is this or that party that is taken for the 
other object of comparison. The case is, that in com- 
mon speech, when no particular object of comparison 
is specified, all persons in general are intended: so 
that when a number of persons are said simply to be in 
a state of nature, what is understood is, that they are so 
as well with reference to one another, as to all the world. 

XV. 

Different p^ j^ the samc manner we may understand, how the 

degrees q\\ ^ -^ ' 

subjection same man, who is governor with respect to one man 
governors, or Set of men, may be subject with respect to another : 
how among governors some may be in a perfect state 
Vgf nature^ with respect to each other : as the Kings of 
France and Spain : others, again, in a state oi perfect 
subjection^ as the Hospodars of Walachia and 
Moldavia with respect to the Grand Signior : others, 
again, in a state of manifest but imperfect subjection^ as 
the German States with respect to the Emperor: 
others, again, in such a state in which it may be 
difficult to determine whether they are in a state of 
imperfect subjection or in a perfect state of nature : as 
the King of Naples with respect to the Pope^ 

XVI. 

per^son'"^ ^"^ ^^c samc manner, also, it may be conceived, 
alternately without entering into details, how/any single person, 
of political born, as all persons are, into a state of ^perfect^ub- 
society"^ jcction to his parents^, that is into a state of perfect 

^ The Kingdom of Naples is feudatory to the Papal See : and in token 
of fealty, the King, at his accession, presents the Holy Father with a 
white horse. The Royal vassal sometimes treats his Lord but cavalig rly : 
but always sends him his white horse. 

^ V. supra, par. 13, note. 
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£olitical_society wi th respect to his parents, may from Chap. 
thence pass into a perfect state of nature ; and from — ^ — 
thence successively into any number of different ^^^^^^^^ 
states of poHtical society more or less perfect, by^iffprent. 

, . . — * societies. 

passmg mto different societies. 




XVII. 

. XVII. 

In the same manner also it may be conceived how, in the 
in any political society, the same man may, with p'^tkai 
respect to the same individuals, be, at different periods, ^^^^^^ 
and on different occasions, alternately, in the state of persons 

AltemAtelv 

I governor and subject: to-day concurring, perhaps governors 
active, in the business of issuing a general command J^^Ite "^ith • 
for the observance of the whole society, amongst the respect to 

the same 

rest of another man in quality of Judge : to-morrow, persons, 
punished, perhaps, by a particular command of that 
same Judge for not obeying the general command 
which he himself (I mean the person acting in char- 
acter of governor) had issued. I need scarce remind 
the reader how happily this alternate state of authority 
and submission is exemplified among ourselves. 



XVIII. 

XVIII. 

Here might be a place to state the different shares Hints of 

, , . - , several 

which different persons may have in the issuing of the topics 
same command : to explain the nature of corporate be%S^d 
action : to enumerate and distinguish half a dozen or ^y- 
more different modes in which subordination between 
the same parties may subsist : to distinguish and ex- 
plain the different senses of the words, ^consent' 
^representation^ and others of connected import: 
consent and representationy those interesting but per- 
plexing words, sources of so much debate: and 
sources or pretexts of so much animosity. But the 
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^"^- limits of the present design will by no means admit 
— ♦^ — of such protracted and intricate discussions. 



y 



In the same manner, also, it niay be co nceived . 



XIX. 

XIX. 
fThe same 
society 

, alternately how the Same Set of men considere d among them - 
ofMtm^e ^^^^^^> ^^y ^t one time be in a state o f nature, at 
and a state another time in a state of government. For the habit 

of govern- . . *^ . - .- — 

of obedience, in whatever degree of perfection it be 
necessary it should subsist in order to con stitute a 
government, may be conceived^t is plain, to suffer 
interruptions. At different junctures it may take 
place and cease. 

XX. 



ment 



XX. 

Instance 
the Abori- 
gines of 
America. 



XXI. 
Charac- 
teristic of 
political 
union. 



Instances of this state of things appear not to be 
unfrequent. The sort of society that has been ob- 
served to subsist among the American Indians may 
afford us one. According to the accounts we have of 
those people, in most of their tribes, if not in all, the 
habit we are speaking of appears to be taken up 
only in time of war. It ceases again in time of peace. 
The necessity of acting in concert against a common 
enemy, subjects a whole tribe to the orders of a 
common Chief. On the return of peac6 each warrior 
resumes his pristine independence. 

XXI. 

One difficulty there is that still sticks by us. It has 
been started indeed, but not solved. — This is to find 
a note of distinction, — a characteristic mark, whereby 
to distinguish a society in which there is sl habit of 
obedience, and that at the degree of perfection which 
is necessary to constitute a state of government, from 
a society in which there is not: a mark, I mean, 
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which shall have a visible determinate commence- Chap. 
ment ; insomuch that the instant of its first appear- — nu- 



ance shall be distinguishable from the last at which it 
had not as yet appeared. *Tis only by the help of 
such a^mark that3?^£.QajLlie..iag condition to deter- ^ 
mine, at any_giyeiLJdim£,JHdiether aoy.^iY£iLSOciety is 

in a state of government, or in a state of nature. I_ 

can find no such mark, I must confess, any wher^, ^ 
unjess it j)ejhisj, the establishment of names of office : 
the appearance of a certain man, or set of men, with 
a certain name, serving to mark them out as objects 
of obedience: such as King, Sachem, Cacique, 
Senator, Burgomaster, and the like. This,^ I think] 
may serve tolerably well to distinguish a set of men^ 
in a state orpolitical union among themselves from the 
same set of men not yet in such a state. 



XXII. 

^ XXII. 

/ (But suppose an incontestable political society, and Among 
that a large one, formed ; and from that a smaller already in 
body to break off: by this breach the smaller body poiiadT^ 
ceases to be in a state of political union with respect "njon.at 

*^ *^ , what in- 

to the larger: and has thereby placed itself, with stantanew 

respect to that larger body, in a state of nature — be^^said to" 
What means shall we find of ascertaining the precise ^ ^^efec-^' 
juncture at which this change took place? What tion from a 
shall be taken for the characteristic mark in this case r\ 
The appointment, it may be said, of new governors 
with new names. But no such appointment, suppose, 
takes place. The subordinate governors, from whom 
alone the people at large were in use to receive their 
commands under the old government, are the same 
from whom they receive them under the new one. 
The habit of obedience which these subordinate 
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Chap. 
I. 
%% 



governors were in with respect to that single person, 
we will say, who was the supreme governor of the 
whole, is broken off insensibly and by degrees. The 
old names by which these subordinate governors 
were characterized, while they were subordinate, 
are continued now they are supreme. In this case 
it seems father difficult to answer. 



XXIII. 

XXIII. 

ist, in case If an example be required, we may take that of the 

of defec- 

tionby DuTCH provinces with respect to Spain. These 

bodi^, in- provinces were once branches of the Spanish mon- 

stance the archy. They have now, for a long time, been univer- 

provinces. sally spoken of as independent states : independent 

as well of that of Spain as of every other. They are 

now in a state of nature with respect to Spain. They 

were once in a state of political union with respect to 

Spain : namely, in a state of subjection to a single 

governor^ a King, who was King of Spain. At what 

precise juncture did the dissolution of this political 

union take place? At what precise time did these 

provinces cease to be subject to the King of Spain ? 

This, I doubt, will be rather difficult to agree upon ^. 



XXIV. 
2dly, in 
case of 
defection 
by indivi- 
duals — in- 
stances. 
Rome — 
Venice : 



XXIV. 

Suppose the defection to have begun, not by entire 
provinces, as in the instance just mentioned, but by a 
handful of fugitives, this augmented by the accession 
of other fugitives, and so, by degrees, to a body of 
men too strong to be reduced, the difficulty will be 
increased still farther. At what precise juncture was 

* Upon recollection, I have some doubt -whether this example would be 
found historically exact. If not, that of the defection of the Nabobs of 
Hindostan may answer the purpose. My first choice fell upon the former ; 
supposing it to be rather better known. 
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it that ancient Rome, or that modern Venice, became ^^p- 
an independent state ? — « — 

^ XXV. 

r-vC . . . . XXV. 

\y In general then, at what precise juncture is it, that a revolt, at 
persons subject to a government, become, by dis- J^re ircan 
obedience, with respect to that government, in a state hav^tlken 
of nature ? When is it, in short, that a revolt shall be place, 
deemed to have taken place ; and when, again, is it, 

j that that revolt shall be deemed to such a degree 
successful, as to have settled into independence ? 



^s it i 



XXVI. 

XXVI. 

is the obedience of individuals that constitutes Disohedi- 



a state of submission, so is it their disobedience that ^oZt ^' 
must constitute a state of revolt. Is it then every act amount to 

•^ a revolt : 

of disobedience that will do as much ? The affirma- 
tive, certainly, is what can never be maintained : for 
then would there be no such thing as government to 
be found any whereT^ Here then a distinctio n or two 
obviously presents itself. [Disobedience may be 
distinguished into conscious or unconscious : and that, 
with respect as well to the law as to the fact^ 

^ I. Disobedience may be said to be unconscious with respect to the /act, i. Dis- 

when the party is ignorant either of his having done the act itself, which obedience 

is forbidden by the law, or else of his having done it in those circumstances . "^^on- 

, . , , -x • r u«jj sciouswith 

jn which alone it is forbidden. resoect to 

tYitfact, 

2. Disobedience may be said to be unconscious^ with respect to the law ; 2. Dis- 
when although he may know of his having done the act that is in reality obedience 
forbidden, and that, under the circumstances in which it is forbidden, he "'^con- 
knows not of its being forbidden in these circumstances, resoect to 

the Law. 

3. So long as the business of spreading abroad the knowledge of the S* lUustra- 
law continues to lie in the neglect in which it has lain hitherto, instances 

of disobedience unconscious with respect to the laWf can never be otherwise 
than abundant 

L 2 
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Chaf. Disobedience that is unconscious with respect to 
— M — either, will readily, I suppose, be acknowledged not 
to be a revolt Disobedience again that is conscious 
with respect to Aort, maj- be distinguished into secret 
and open ; or, in other words, into fraudulent and 
farciUe^. Disobedience that is only fraudulent, will 
Ukevbise, I suppose, be readily acknowledged not to 
amount to a revolt 



XXVII 



to ft re- 
volt. 



XXVII. 

Di^oMi^^ The difficultj' that will remain will concern such 
2J^ouiit disobedience only as is both amsciouSy (and that as 
well with respect to law as fad^ and forcible. This 
disobedience, it should seem, is to be determined 
neither by numbers altogether (that is of the persons 
supposed to be disobedient) nor by acfe, nor by 
intentions', all three may be fit to be taken into 
consideration. But having brought the difficulty 
to this point, at this point I must be content to leave 
it. To proceed any farther in the endeavour to 
solve it, would be to enter into a discussion of 
. particular local juri^rudence. It would be entering 
upon the definition of Treason, as distinguished 
from Murder, Robbery, Riot, and other such crimes, 
as, in comparison with Treason, are spoken of as 
being of a more private nature. Suppose the de- 
finition of Treason settled, and the commission of 
an act of Treason is, as far as regards the person 
committing it, the characteristic mark we are in 
search of 

Dittobedi- 

/ "*^^**y / / * ^^ examples be thought necessary, Theft may serve for an example of 
and fomhh-^^^^*^**^'^* di«obcdiencc ; Robbery oi forcible. In Theft, the person of the 
- {\^t^ dJ(- diHotiedicnt party, and the act of disobedience, are both endeavoured to be 
fni t^iiL'fi, kept Heeret. In Robbery, the act of disobedience, at least, if not the person 
jllut»trAtt;d. of him who disobeys, is manifest and avowed. 
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Chap. 

XXVIII. -iu 

^ , . ^ ^ XXVIII. 

These remarks it were easy to extend to a much Unfinished 
greater length. Indeed, it is what would be ne-^g above 
cessary, in order to give them a proper fulness, and ^^"^^• 
method, and precision. But that could not be done 
without exceeding the limits of the present design. 
As they are, they may serve as hints to such as shall 
be disposed to give the subject a more exact and 
regular examination. 

XXIX. 

XXIX 

From what has been said, however, we may judge Our 
what truth there is in our Author's observation, that propoli^ 
' when society ' (understand natural society) ' is once govem^^* 
formed, government ' (that is political society) (what- ™ent re- 
ever quantity or degree of Obedience is necessary to course,* 
constitute political society) ' results of course ; as "° ™^' 
necessary to preserve and to keep that society in 
order.' By the words, ^ of course^ is meant, I suppose, 
constantly and immediately, at least constantly. Ac- 
cording to this, political society, in any sense of it, 
ought long ago to have been established all the 
world over. Whether this be the case, let any one 
judge from the instances of the Hottentots, of the 
Patagonians, and of so many other barbarous tribes, 
of which we hear from travellers and navigators. 

XXX. 

XXX. 

It may be, after all, we have misunderstood his Ambiguity 
meaning. We have been supposing him to have sentence. 
been meaning to assert a matter of fact ^ and to have 
written, or at least begun, this sentence in the char- 
acter of an historical observer : whereas, all he meant 
by it, perhaps, was to speak in the character of a 
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Cmaf. Censor^ and on a case supposed, to express a senit- 
_«« — ment of approbation. In short, what he meant, per- 
haps, to persuade us of, was not that ' government ' 
does actually 'result* from natural 'society;' but 
that it were better that it should^ to wit, as being 
necessary to ' preserve and keep * men ' in that state 
of order,* in which it is of advantage to them that they 
should be. Which of the above-mentioned characters 
he meant to s{>eak in, is a problem I must leave to be 
determined. The distinction, periiaps, is what never 
so much as occurred to him ; and indeed the shifting 
insensibly, and without warning, from one of those 
characters to the other, is a &iUng that seems in- 
veterate in our Author ; and of which we shall pro- 
bably have more instances than one to notice. 

XXXL 

XXXI. 

)arkness To cousidcr the whole paragraph (with its append- 
krhoie age) together, something, it may be seen, our Author 
«ma^ph struggles to overthrow, and something to establish. 
hewn. But how it is he would overthrow, or what it is he 
would establish, are questions I must confess myself 
unable to resolve. 'The preservation of mankind,' 
he observes, ' was effected by single families/ This 
is what upon the authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
he assumes ; and from this it is that he would have 
us conclude the notion of an original contract (the 
same notion which he afterwards adopts) to be 
ridiculous. The force of this conclusion, I must 
own, I do not see. Mankind was preserved by 
single families— Be it so. What is there in this to 
hinder ' individuals ' of those families, or of families 
descended from those families, from meeting together 
'afterwards, in a large plain,' or any where else, 
'entering into an original contract,' or any other 
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contract, 'and choosing the tallest man/ or any Chap. 
other man, ' present,' or absent, to be their Governor ? — ^^ — 
The ' flat contradiction ' our Author finds between 
this supposed transaction and the 'preservation of 
mankind by single families,' is what I niust qwii 
myself unable to discover. As to the 'actually 
existing unconnected state of nature' he speaks of, 
' the notion of which,' he says, ' is too wild to be 
seriously admitted,' whether this be the case with it, 
is what, as he has given us no notion of it at all, I 
cannot judge of. 

XXXH. 

XXXII. 

Something positive, however, in one place, we Farther 
seem to have. These ' single families,' by which the the dark- 
preservation of mankind was effected ; these single ^^ig^ ^^^ 
families, he gives us to understand, ' formed the first paragraph. 
society.' This is something to proceed upon. A 
society then of the one kind or the other ; a natural 
society, or else a political society, was formed. I 
would here then put a case, and then propose a 
question. (Jn this society we will say no contract 
had as yet been entered into ; no habit of obedience 
as yet formed. Was this then a natural society 
merely, or was it a political one?J For my part, 
according to my notion of the two kinds of society as 
above explained, I can have no difficulty. \\t was a 
merely natural one] But, according to our Author's 
notion, which was it ? If it was already a political 
one, what notion would he give us of such an one as 
shall have been a natural one ; and by what change 
should such precedent natural one have turned into 
this political one? If this was not a political one, 
then what sort of a society are we to understand any 
one to be which is political ? By what mark are we 
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Lhap. to distinguish it from a natural one ? To this, it is 

_♦«_ plain, our Author has not given any answer. At the 

same time, that to give an answer to it, was, if any 

thing, the professed purpose of the long paragraph 

before us. 

XXXIII. 

XXIII. 

fcncrai It is time this passage of our Author were dis- 
irmctcr. missed — As among the expressions of it are some of 
the most striking of those which the vocabulary of 
the subject furnishes, and these ranged in the most 
harmonious order, on a distant glance nothing can 
look fairer : a prettier piece of tinsel-work one shall 
seldom see exhibited from the shew-glass of political 
erudition. Step close to it, and the delusion vanishes. 
It is then seen to consist partly of self-evident obser- 
vations, and partly of contradictions ; partly of what 
every one knows already, and partly of what no one 
can understand at all. 

XXXIV. 

XXIV. 

fficuity Throughout the whole of it, what distresses me is, 
s^exami- HOt the meeting with any positions, such as, thinking 
tion. them false, I find a difficulty in proving so : but the 
not meeting with any positions, true, or false, (unless 
it be here and there a self-evident one,) that I can 
find a meaning for. If I can find nothing positive to 
accede to, no more can I to contradict. Of this latter 
kind of work, indeed, there is the less to do for any 
one else, our Author himself having executed it, as 
we have seen, so amply. 

The whole of it is, I must confess, to me a riddle : 
more acute, by far, than I am, must be the Oedipus 
that can solve it. Happily it is not necessary, on 
account of any thing that follows, that it should be 
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solved. Nothing is concluded from it. For aught I Chap. 

can find, it has in itself no use, and none is made of — ^^ — 
it. There it is, and as well might it be any where 
else, or no where. 

XXXV. 

XXXV. 

Were it then possible, there would be no use in its Use that 

. . may be 

being solved: but being, as I take it, really unsolv- madeofit. 
able, it were of use it should be seen to be so. Peace 
may by this means be restored to the breast of many 
a desponding student, who, now prepossessed with 
the hopes of a rich harvest of instruction, makes a 
crime to himself of his inability to reap what, in 
truth, his Author has not sown. 



c 



--^ 



XXXVI. 

-.A&^tft Jkg . Qnginal ..Cojfitract^.-by turns embrace^'g«^««^ 
and ridiculed by our Author, a few pages, perhapi fiction. ' 
may not be ill bestowed in endeavouring to come to^-- 
a precise notion about its reality and use. The stress 
laid on it formerly, and still, perhaps, by some, is 
such a^ renders it an object not undeserving of atten- 
tion. CI--Wa§.m,JbQP^.s^..hQ5^eYei^^ 

notice taken of it by our author, that tWs chii^^^^ had 

been effectually demolished by Mr. Hume ^ I think ^ 

* I. In the third Volume of his Treatise on Human Nature. i. Notion 

Our Author, one would think, had never so much as opened that of the Ori- 

celebrated book : of which the criminality in the eyes of some, and the &^^ Con- 

tract ovci*" 
merits in the eyes of others, have since been almost efiaced by the splen- ..u-q.,,,^ u„ 

dour of more recent productions of the same pen. The magnanimity of i^^^ Hume. 
our Author scorned, perhaps, or his circumspection feared, to derive in- 
struction from an enemy : or, what is still more probable, he knew not 
that the subject had been so much as touched upon by that penetrating 
and acute metaphysician, whose works lie so much out of the beaten track 
of Academic reading. But here, as it happens, there is no matter for 
such fears. Those men, who are most alarmed at the dangers of a free 
enquiry ; those who are most intimately convinced that the surest way to 
truth is by hearing nothing but on one side, will, I dare answer almost, 
find nothing of that which they deem poison in this third volume. I 



-H- 
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J 

Chap, k wc hear not so much of it now as formerly. The 
indestructible prerogatives of mankind have no need 
to be supported upon the sandy foundation of a 

fiction. 

\ 

would not wish to send the Reader to any other than this, which, if I 
recollect aright, stands clear of the objections that have of late been 
urged, with so much vehemence, against the work in general \ As to 
the two first, the Author himself, I am inclined to think, is not ill dis- 
posed, at present, to join with those who are of opinion, that they might, 
without any great loss to the science of Human Nature, be dispensed 
with. The like might be said, perhaps, of a considerable part, even of 
this. But, after all retrenchments, there will still remain enough to have 
laid mankind under indelible obligations. That the foundations of all 
virtue are laid in utility, is there demonstrated, after a few exceptions 
made, with the strongest force of evidence : but I see not, any more than 
Helvetius saw, what need there was for the exceptions. 
a. History ^- ^or my own part, I well remember, no sooner had I read that part 
of a mind of the work which touches on this subject, than I felt as if scales had 
perplexed fallen from my eyes. I then, for the first time, learnt to call the cause of 
hy fiction. ^^ people the cause of Virtue. 

Perhaps a short sketch of the wanderings of a raw but ^vell- 
intentioned mind, in its researches after moral truth, may, on this 
occasion, be not unuseftil: for the history of one mind is the his- 
tory of many. The writings of the honest, but prejudiced. Earl of 
Clarendon, to whose integrity nothing was wanting, and to whose 
wisdom little, but the fortune of living something later ; and the con- 
tagion of a monkish atmosphere ; these, and other concurrent causes, 
had lifted my infant affections on the side of despotism. The Genius of 
the place I dwelt in, the authority of the state, the voice of the Church in 
her solemn offices ; all these taught me to call Charles a Martyr, and 
his opponents rebels. I saw innovation, where indeed innovation, but a 
glorious innovation, was, in their efforts to withstand him. I saw false- 
hood, where indeed falsehood was, in their disavowals of innovation. I 
saw selfishness, and an obedience to the call of passion, in the efforts of 
the oppressed to rescue themselves from oppression. I saw strong 
countenance lent in the sacred writings to monarchic government : and 
none to any other. I saw passive obedience deep stamped with the seal 
of the Christian Virtues of humility and self-denial. 

Conversing with Lawyers, I found them full of the virtues of their 
Original Contract, as a recipe of sovereign efficacy for reconciling the 
accidental necessity of resistance with the general duty of submission. 
This drug of theirs they administered to me to calm my scruples. But 
my unpractised stomach revolted against their opiate. I bid them open 
to me that page of history in which the solemnization' of this important 
contract was recorded. They shrunk from this challenge ; nor could 
they, when thus pressed, do otherwise than our Author has done, confess 

* By Dr. Beattie, in his Essay on the Immutability of Truth, 
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Chap. 

XXXVII. I- 

With respect to this, and other fictions, there was ^-'^?^^?- 

^ ' ^ ' , Fictions w 

once a time, perhaps, when they had their use. With general 
instruments of this temper, I will not deny but that vous in the 
some political work may have been done, and that ^^te^^f 
useful work, which, under the then circumstances of things, 
things, could hardly have been done with any other. 
But the season of Fiction is now over : insomuch, j ^ 
that what formerly might have been tolerated and 
countenanced under that name, would, if now at- 
tempted to be set on foot, be censured and stigmatized 
under the harsher appellations of incroachment or 
imposture. To attempt to introduce any new one, 
would be now a crime : for which reason there is 
much danger, without any use, in vaunting and pro- 
pagating such as have been introduced already. In 
point of political discernment, the universal spread of 
learning has raised mankind in a manner to a level 
with each other, in comparison of what they have 
been in any former time : nor is any man now so far 
elevated above his fellows, as that he should be 
indulged in the dangerous licence of cheating them 
for their good. 

the whole to be a fiction. This, methought, looked ill. It seemed to 
me the acknowledgment of a bad cause, the bringing a fiction to support 
it. * To prove fiction, indeed/ said I, * there is need of fiction ; but it is 
the characteristic of truth to need no proof but truth. Have you then 
really any such privilege as that of coining facts? You are spending 
argument to no purpose. Indulge yourselves in the licence of supposing 
that to be true which is not, and as well may you suppose that propo- 
sition itself to be true, which you wish to prove, as that other whereby 
you hope to prove it.' Thus continued I unsatisfying, and unsatisfied, till I 
learnt to see that uiilify was the test and measure of all virtue ; of loyalty 
as much as any ; and that the obligation to minister to general happiness, 
was an obligation paramount to and inclusive of every other. Having 
thus got the instruction I stood in need of, I sat down to make my 
profit of it I bid adieu to the original contract : and I left it to those to 
amuse themselves with this rattle, who could think they needed it. 
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Chap. 

-L. XXXVIII. 



XXXVIII. 

This had ft As to the fiction now before us, in the character of 

moment- . «> . . « •.i*! 1 

ary use. ^^^ argumefitum ad homtnem coming when it did, and 
managed as it was, it succeeded to admiration. 

LThat compacts, by whomsoever entered into, ought 
to be kept ; — that men are bound by compacts, are 
propositions which men, without knowing or enquir- 
ing why, were disposed universally to accede ta 
The observance of promises they had been accus- 
tomed to see pretty constantly enforced. \They had 
been accustomed to see Kings, as well as others, 
behave themselves as if bound by themi This pro- 
j^ position^ then^* that men are bp_und_fe^^?w^«f^ ' 
and this other, ' that, if one party performs not his 
part, the other is released from his/ being pro- 
positions which no man disputed, were propositions 
which no man had any call to pro^^ In theory they 
were assumed for axioms : and in practice they were 
observed as rules ^. If, on any occasion, it was 
^ thought proper to make a shew of proving them, it 
was rather for form's sake than for any thing else : 
and that, rather in the way of memento or instruction 
. to acquiescing auditors, than in the way of proof 
V against opponents. On such an occasio n the com-, 
mon place retinue of phrases was at hand : Jus tice. 
Rifrht Reason required it, the Law of Nature com- 
manded it, and so forth ; all which are but so many> 
ways of intimating that a man is firmly persuaded of 
the truth of this or that moral proposition, though he 
either thinks he need noty or finds he can% telTlSSj^ 



Jf. 



~r'-\* .itad^/r^. 



^ A cofHpact, ^ A compact or contract (for the two words on this occasion, at least, 
or contract, aie used in the same sense) may, I think, be defined, a pair of promises, 
by two persons reciprocally given, the one promise in consideration of the 
other. 
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Men were too obviously and too generally interested Chap. 
in the observance of these rules to entertain doubts n 
concerning the force of any arguments they saw - 
employed in their support. — It is an old observation 
how Interest smooths the road to Faith. 



/ 



XXXIX. 



XXXIX. 

A compact, then, it was said, was made by the Terms of 
King a nd people : the terms of^it were fn this pfferf pptedcpn 
The people^ on their part, promisjg^^^t.ft. ths ...Kin&JL^^^ ^^' 

general obedience. The IGng,jpjL^b^^ 
to govern the people in such a particular manner 
always, as should be _5«fo^rz;«>w/ to their happiness.-" 
I insist not on the words : I undertake only for the 
sense ; as far as an imaginary engagement, so loosely 
and so variously worded by those who have imagined 
it, is capable of any decided signification. Assuming 
then, as a general rule, that promises, when made, 
ought to be observed ; and, as a point of fact, that a 
promise to this effect in particular had been made by 
the party in question,lmen were more ready to deem 

^ themselves quahfied to judge when it was such \a \ 
promise was broken^ than to decide directly and 
avowedly on the delicate question, when it was that a 
King acted so far in opposition to the happiness of his / 
people, that it were better no longer to obey him. 



XL. 



XL. 



It is manifest, on a very little consideration, that stated thus 

firenernllv 

nothing was gained by this manoeuvre after all : no it could ' 
difficulty removed by it. It was still necessary, and penst^men 
that as much as ever, that the question men studied ?»*o™ enter- 
to avoid should be determined, in order to determine the ques- 
/ the question they thought to substitute in its room, umfy, as 
! It was still Jiecessaigf JQ d^ennine^i whether the King ^^^^^ 
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Chap, jn question had, or had not acted so far in opp ositiQ iL 

mm 

» to the happiness of his people, that it were better jio 
longer to obey him ; in order to determine, whether 
the promise he was supposed to have made, had, or 
had not been broken. For what was the supposed 
purport of this promise ?[ It was no other than what 
has just been mentioned. 

XLI. 

Nor, if r^ Let it be said, that part at least of this promise was 
more^par- ^^ govem in subservience to Law : that hereby a more 
ticuiarly, precise rule was laid down for his conduct, by means 
answer of this supposal of a promise, than that other loose 
"iT and general rule to govem in subservience to the 
^^ **• happiness of his people : and that, by this means, it is 

r*^he letter of the Law that forms the tenor of the rulej 
Now true it is, that the governing in opposition to 
i^aw, is one way of governing in opposition to the 
happiness of the people : the natural effect of such a 
contempt of the Law being, if not actually to destroy, 
at least to threaten with destruction, all those rights 
and privileges that are founded on it: rights and 
privileges on the enjoyment of which that happiness 
^ depends. [But still it is not this that can be safely 
taken for the entire purport of the promise here in 
j question: and that for several reasonsj F^t, Be- 
cause the most mischievous, and under ' certain 
constitutions the most feasible, method of governing 
in opposition to the happiness of the people, is, by 
setting the Law itself in opposition to their happiness. 
Secondfyj Because it is a case very conceivable, that 
a King may, to a great degree, impair the happiness 
of his people without violating the letter of any single 
Law. Thirdl y, Because extraordinary occasions may 
now and men occur, in which the happiness of the 
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people may be better promoted by acting, for the Chap. 
moment, in opposition to the Law, than in subservience % \ 
to it. Fomjihly^ Because it is not any single violation 
of the Law, as such, that can properly be taken for a 
breach of his part of the contract, so as to be under- 
stood to have released the people from the obligation 
of performing theirs. For, to quit the fiction, and 
resume the language of plain truth, it is scarce ever 
any single violation of the Law that, by being sub^ 
mitted to^ can produce so much mischief as shall 
surpass the probable mischiefof r^5^5/m^ it] ^f every 
single instance whatever of such a violation were to 
be deemed an entire dissolution of the contract, a 
man who reflects at all would scarce find anywhere, 
I believe, under the sun, that Government which he 
could allow to subsist for twenty years together! It 
is plain, therefore, that to pass any sound decision 
upon the question which the inventors of this fiction 
substituted instead of the true one, the latter was still 
necessary to be decided. All they gained by their 
contrivance was, the convenience of deciding it 
obliquely, as it were, and by a side wind — that is, in 
a crude and hasty way, without any direct and steady 
examination. 



XLII. 



XLIL 

But, after all, for what reason is it, that men ought Nor is it 
tokeep their j)romise5 ? The moment any intelligible indepen- 
reason is given, it is this : that it is for the advantage d^e.^""" ^ 
of society they should keep them ; and if they do not, 1 ' 

that, as far as punishment will go, they should be made \ ^ 

to keep them. It is for the adv antage of t ^e whole \ ^ 
number that the promises of each individual should 
be kept : and, rather than th^y should not be kept, 
that such individuals as fail to keep them should be 



J* 
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CHAFy p unished. ! If it be asked, how this appears? the 
m' < answer is at hand : — Such is the benefit to gain, and 
mischief to avoid, by keeping them, as much more 
than compensates the mischief of so much punish 
ment as is requisite to oblige men to it. Whether 
the dependence of benefit and mischief (that is, of 
pleasure and pain) upon men's conduct in this behalf, 
be as here stated, is a question oifact^ to be decided, , 
in the same manner that all other questions of fact 
are to be decided, by testimony, observation, and 
experience ^. 

XLIII. 

Nor can it This then, and no other, being the reason why men 
prove any- should bc made to keep their promises, viz. that it is 
^f m"^ for the advantage of society that they should, is a 
be better rcason that may as well be given at once, why KingSj 
Sout it. on the one hand, in governing, should in general 
keep within established Laws, and (to speak uni- 
versally) abstain from all such measures as tend to 
the unhappiness of their subjects : and, on the other 
hand, why subjects should obey Kings as long as they 
V so conduct themselves, and no longer :rwh v thev 
I should obey in short so long as the probable mischiefs 
' of obedience are less than the i>robable mischiefs of 
resistance: why. in a word, taking the whole body 



X 



^ The importance which the observance of promises is of to the 
happiness of society, is placed in a very striking and satisfactoiy point of 
view, in a little apologue of Montesquieu, entitled, The History of the 
Troglodytes^, The Troglodytes are a people who pay no regard to 
promises. By the natural consequences of this disposition, they fall from 
one scene of misery into another ; and are at last exterminated. The 
same Philosopher, in his Spirit of Laws, copying and refining upon the 
current jargon, feigns a Law for this and other purposes, after defining a 
Law to be a relation. How much more instructive on this head is the 
fable of the Troglodytes than the pseudo-metaphysical sophistry of the 
Esprit des Loix! 

» See the Collection of his Works. 
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I together/ it is their duty to obey, just so long as it is JChap. 

' their interest^ and no-ionge^^Thia beings, thexase, \-^ 
what nee(Lpf saying of the 5^^ he PRpMisED so 

to_^oz;^r;^ ; of the other^ they promised so to obey, 
when the fact is otherwise ?j 



m-tSt9tr^ir-'tr~W"ti.*'tJ' -■-• ■•' 



XLIV. 

XLIV. 

True it is, that, in this country, according to ancient The Coro- 

g. ^ c • r f , naHon-oath 

forms, some sort of vague promise o\ good government does not 
is made by Kings at the ceremony of their coronation : ihrnotfo*n 
and let the acclamations, perhaps given, perhaps not °^ ^^ 
given, by chance persons out of the surrounding 
multitude, be construed into a promise of obedience 
on the part of the whole multitude: that whole 
multitude itself, a small drop collected together by 
chance out of the ocean of the state : and let the two 
promises thus made be deemed to have formed 
a perfect compact : — not that either of them is declared 
to be the consideration of the other ^ 

XLV. 

yXLV. 

Make the most of this concession, one experiments^? ^"^^ ' 

gation of a 

there is, by which every reflecting man may satisfy promise 
himself, I think, beyond a doubt, that it is the con- ^d ° 
sideration of utility, and no other, that, secretly ^j^^^*^^^^ 
but unavoidably, has governed his judgment upon utility: 

11 1 rr^i • • 1 while that 

all these matters. The expenment is easy and of utility 
decisive. It is but to reverse, in supposition, in Jhat^o^a 
the first place the import of the particular promise promise, 
thus feigned; in the next place, the effect in point 
of utility of the observance of promises in general. — 
Suppose the King to promise that he would govern 
his subjects not according to Law ; not in the view 

-4 

^ v. supra, par. 38, note, p. 156. 
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Chap, to promote their happiness : — would this be binding 
m' yrHpon him'i Suppose the people to promise they 
' would obey him at all events, let him govern as he 
will ; let him govern to their destruction. Would 
this be binding upon t/iem? Suppose the constant 
and universal effect of an obsen^ance of promises 
were to produce mischief, would it then be men's duty 
to observe them? Would it then be right to make 
Laws, and apply punishment to oblige men to observe 
them? 

XLVI. 

b^u3[ 'No;' (it m^ perhaps be replied) 'but for this 
reason ; among promises, some there are that, 
as every one allows, are void : now these you have 
been supposing, are unquestionably of the number. 
A promise that is in itself void, cannot, it is true, 
create any obligation. But allow the promise to 
be valid, and it is the promise itself that creates 
the obligation, and nothing else.' The fallacy of 
this argument it is easy to perceive. UFor what is 
it then . that the promise dep ends on for its vali dity ? 
what is it that being present makes it validl what 
is it that being wanting makes it void'f To acknQw- 
ledge that any one promise may be void, is to 
acknowledge that if any other is bindi ns^, it is not 
merely because it is a promise. That circumstance 
then, whatever it be^i on which the vdidity of a 
promise depends, that circumstance, I say, and not 
the promise itself must, it is plain, be the cause of the 
obligation on which a promise is apt in g eneral _tp 
carry with it J 

XLV.1^ XLVII. 

itton^oST^ But farther. Allow, for argument sake, what we 

romise,} havc disproved : allow that the obligation of a promise 



J 
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is independent of every other : allow that a promise Chap. 
is binding propria vi — Binding then on whom ? On — C* — 
him certainly who makes it. Admit this: For what ^^''®!^. 

... . . . even inde- 

reason is the same individual promise to be binding ^^rf««/, 
on those who never made it ? The King, fifty years ^^ extensive 
ago, promised my Great-Grandfather to govern him ^he pur-^^*^ 
according to Law : my Great-Grandfather, fifty years pose. 
ago, promised the King to obey him according to 
Law. The Y^\n%Just now, promised my neighbour to 
govern him according to Law : my neighbour, pist 
now, promised the King to obey him according to 
Law. — Be it so — What are these promises, all or any 
of them, to me ? To make answer to this question, ' 
some other principle, it is manifest, must be resorted 
to, than that of the intrinsic obligation of promises 
upon those who make them.j ' 



XLVIIL 

^ / Now this Q/Agr principle ..that, still. Jiecujcs^uppii us^ But the ' 
lat^other can it be thanthe principle of utility ? o"utility 
The principle which furnishes us with that reason, is aii-suffi- ^ 
which alone depends not upon any higher reason^ 
but which is itself the sole and all-sufficient reason 
for every point of practice whatsoever. 
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Chap. 
II. 



CHAPTER II. 



FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. 



I. 

Subject The contents of the whole digression we are 
present examining, were distributed, we may remember, at 
chapter, ^j^^ outset of this Essay, into five divisions. The 
first, relative to the manner in which Government in 
general was formed, has already been examined in 
the preceding chapter. The next, relative to the 
different species or forms it may assume, comes now 
to be considered. 

II. 

II. 
Theo- The first object that strikes us in this divi- 

fknirish sion of our subject is the theological flourish 
Author ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ with. In God may be said, though in 
a peculiar sense, to be our Author's strength. In 
theology he has found a not unfrequent source, of 
ornament to divert us, of authority to overawe us, 
from sounding into the shallowness of his doc- 
trine ^. 

* This is what there would be occasion to shew at large, were what he 
says of Law in general, and of the Laws of nature, and revelation in 
particular, to be examined. 
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Chap. 
II. 

III. ~— 

That governors, of some sort or other, we must Cover- 
have, is what he has been shewing in the manner we cekstiai 
have seen in the last chapter. Now for endowments «"<^^w- 

* ^ ments 

to qualify them for the exercise of their function, found for 
These endowments then, as if it were to make them 
shew the brighter, and to keep them, as much as 
possible, from being soiled by the rough hands of 
impertinent speculators, he has chosen should be 
of aethereal texture, and has fetched them from the 
clouds. 

* All mankind ^' he says, ' will agree that govern- 
ment should be reposed in such persons in whom 
those qualities are most likely to be found, the 
perfection of which are among the attributes of Him 
who is emphatically styled the Supreme Being : the 
three great requisites, I mean, of wisdom, of goodness, 
and of power.' 

But let us see the whole passage as it stands — 



IV. 

IV 

' But as all the members of Society,^ (meaning The pas- 
natural Society) ^ are naturally equal,' (i. e. I suppose, ^ted.*^^" 
with respect to political power, of which none of them 
as yet have any) * it may be asked,' (continues he) * in 
whose hands are the reins of government to be in- 
trusted ? To this the general answer is easy ; but the 
application of it to particular cases, has occasioned 
one half of those mischiefs which are apt to proceed 
from misguided political zeal. In general, all man- 
.kind will agree that government should be reposed 
in such persons in whom those qualities are most 

^ I Comm. p. 48. 
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Chap, likely to be found, the perfection of which are among 
i» the attributes of Him who is emphatically styled the 
Supreme Being ; the three grand requisites, I mean, ^ 
of wisdom, goodness, and of power : wisdom, to dis- 
cern the real interest of the community ; goodness, to 
endeavour always to pursue that real interest; and 
strength or power, to carry this knowledge and 
intention into action. These are the natural foun-^ 
dations of sovereignty, and these are the requisites 
that ought to be found in every well-constituted frame 
of government.' 

V. 

V. 

heoiogy Evciy thing in its place. Theology in a sermon, or 
ccasion as a catcchism. But in this place, the flourish we have 
nent ^'^' sccn, might, for every purpose of instruction, have 
much better, it should seem, been spared. What 
purpose the idea of that tremendous and incompre- 
hensible Being thus unnecessarily introduced can 
answer, I cannot see, unless it were to bewilder and 
entrance the reader ; as it seems to have bewildered 
and entranced the writer. Beginning thus, is begin- 
. ning at the wrong end : it is explaining ignotum per 
\J ignotius. It is . not from the.. attrilMsajaQl^tg .D^ity, 
that an idea is to be had of any qualities in men : on 
the contrary, it is from what we see of the qualities of 
men, that we obtain the feeble idea we can frame 
..tQ.PMX5dye§,,pfJ!b.e, attributes ol.the Deitj^^ 

VI. 

VI. 

)ifficuity We shall soon see whether it be light or darkness 
our Author has brought back from this excursion to 
the clouds. The qualifications he has pitched upon 
for those in whose hands Government is to be reposed 
we see are three: wisdom, goodness, and power. 



t leads 
lim into. 
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Now of these three, one there is which, I doubt, will ^^j^^- 
give him some trouble to know what to do with. I — ►^— 
mean that of Power \ which, looking upon it as a 
jewel, it should seem, that would give a lustre to the 
royal diadem, he was for importing from the celestial 
regions. In heaven, indeed, we shall not dispute its 
being to be found; and that at all junctures alike. 
But the parallel, I doubt, already fails. In the earthly 
governors in question, or, to speak more properly, 
candidates for government, by the very supposition 
there can not, at the juncture he supposes, be any 
such thing. Power is that very quality which, in 
consideration of these other qualities, which, it is 
supposed, are possessed by them already, they are 
now waiting to receive. 



VII. 



VI r. 



By Power in this place, I, for my part, mean politi- Power, 

either 

cal power : the only sort of power our Author could natural or 
mean : the only sort of power that is here in question. ^^ ***^^ ' 
A little farther on we shall find him speaking of 
this endowment as being possessed, and that in the 
highest degree, by a King, a single person. Natural 
power therefore, mere organical power, the faculty 
of giving the hardest blows, can never, it is plain, be 
that which he meant to number among the attributes 
of this godlike personage. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

We see then the dilemma our Author's theology in neither 
has brought him into, by putting him upon reckoning it be attn- 
j power among the qualifications of his candidates, auribu^s^ 
{ Power is either natural ox Political. Political power it 
Ss what they cannot have by the supposition : for 
that is the very thing that is to be created, and which^ 
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Chap, by the establishment of Government, men are going 
— ♦^ to confer on themj If any, then, it must be natural 
power ; the natural strength that a man possesses of 
himself without the help of Government. But of 
this, then, if this be it, there is more, if we may believe 
our Author, in a single member of a society, than in 
that member and all the rest of the society put 
together ^ 

IX. 

IX. 

What it is Xhis difficulty, if possible, one should be glad to 
see cleared up. The truth is, I take it, that in what 
our Author has said of power, he has been speaking, 
as it were, by anticipation : and that what he means 
by it, is not any power of either kind actually pos- 
sessed by any man, or body of men, at the juncture 
he supposes, but only^ capacity ^ if one may call it so, 
of retaining and putting into action political power, 
whensoever it shall have been conferredJ Now, of 
actual power, the quantity that is possessed is, in 
every case, one and the same : for it is neither more 
nor less than the supreme power, f^ut as to the 
capacity above spoken of, there do seem, indeed, to 
be good grounds for supposing it to subsist in a 
higher degree in a single man than in a body} 



.■> 



what rea 
son. 



V 



X. 

X. 

And for Thcsc grounds it will not be expected that I should 

display^^fcfe- large : . ■a.^^Hght sketch will be sufficient. — 

e efficacy of power m, in part at least, in proportion 

fr>hk^pr()pTipHh^^p.^Afv%hpHiPnr#^ : the promptitudc of 

obedience is, in part, in proportion to the promptitude 
of command : — command is an expression of will : a 

^ v. infra, par. 32, p. 178. Monarchy, which is the government of one, 
* is the most powerful form of government,' he says, * of any : * more 
so than Democracy, which he describes as being the Government of aU, 
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will is sooner formed by one than manyJ And ^'Ji^p- 

. ;^j , II. 

this, or something like it, I take to be the plain — m— 
English of our Author's metaphor, where he tells us^, 
as we shall see a little farther on ^, that fa monarchy 
is the most powerful' [form of government] 'of any, 
all the sinews of government being knit together, 
and united in the hands of the princes 



XL 

XI. 

The next paragraph, short as it is, contains variety Heteroge- 
of matter. The first two sentences of it are to let us ^nte of the 
know, that with regard to the manner in which each next para- 
of the particular governments that we know of have 
been formed, he thinks proper to pass it by. A third 
is to intimate, for the second time, that all govern- 
ments must be absolute in some hands or other. In 
the fourth and last, he favours us with a very com- 
fortable piece of intelligence ; the truth of which, but 
for his averment, few of us perhaps would have sus- 
pected. This is, that the qualifications mentioned by 
the last paragraph as requisite to be possessed by all 
Governors of states are, or at least once upon a time 
were, actually possessed by them : i. e. according to 
the opinion of somebody ; but of what somebody is 
not altogether clear : whether in the opinion of these 
Governors themselves, or of the persons governed 
by them. 

XII. 

XII. 

* How the several forms of government we now The para- 
see in the world at first actually began,' says ourf^Jed. ^^' 
Author, ' is matter of great uncertainty, and has oc- 
casioned infinite disputes. It is not my business or 
intention to enter into any of them. However they 

* Comm. p. 50. ■ Par. 3a. 
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Chap, began, or by what right soever they subsist, there is 
■ m' and must be in all of them a supreme, irresistible, 
absolute, uncontrolled authority, in which the jura 
summi imperii^ or the rights of sovereignty, reside. 
And this authority is placed in those hands, wherein 
(according to the opinion of the founders of such 
respective states, either expressly given or collected 
from their tacit approbation) the qualities requisite 
for supremacy, wisdom, goodness, and power, are 
the most likely to be found/ 

XIII. 

Who those persons are whom our Author means 
here by the word founders ; whether those who be- 
came the Governors of the states in question, or 
those who became the govem^^, or both together, 
is what I would not take upon me to determine. 
For aught I know he may have meant neither the one 
nor the other, but some third person. And, indeed, 
what I am vehemently inclined to suspect is, that, in 
our Author's large conception, the mighty and exten- 
sive domains of Athens and Sparta, of which we 
read so much at school and at college, consisting 
each of several score of miles square, represented, at 
the time this paragraph was writing, the whole uni- 
verse : and the respective aeras of Solon and Lycurgus, 
the whole period of the history of those states. 

XIV. 

The words * founders,' — * opinion,' — ' approbation,' 

p^o'sfng this — ^" short the whole complexion of the sentence is 

to have suoh as brings to one's view a system of government 

meaning Utterly different from the generality of those we have 

before our eyes ; a system in which one would think 

neither caprice, nor violence, nor accident, nor pre- 



XIII. 
Paradoxi- 
cal asser- 
tion in 
the latter 
part of it, 
as if all 
govern- 
ments 
were the 
result of 
a free pre- 
ference. 



XIV. 
Reasons 
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judice, nor passion, had any share : a system uniform, Chap. 
comprehensive, and simultaneous; planned with phleg- — »^— 
matic deliberation; established by full and general 
assent : such, in short, as, according to common 
imagination, were the systems laid down by the two 
sages above-mentioned. If this be the case, the object 
he had in mind when he said Founders^ might be 
neither Governc?r5 nor govern^^, but some neutral 
person : such as those sages, chosen as they were in 
a manner as umpires, might be considered with 
regard to the persons who, under the prior constitu- 
tion, whatever it was, had stood respectively in those, 
two relations. 

XV. 

XV. 

All this, however, is but conjecture : In the pro- The doc- 
position itself neither this, nor any other restriction applied to 
is expressed. It is delivered explicitly and emphati- f^stenc^es! 
cally in the character of an universal one. ^ In all of 
THEM,' he assures us, 'this authority,' (the supreme 
authority) ' is placed in those hands, wherein, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the founders of such respective 
states, these "qualities of wisdom, goodness, and 
power," are the most likely to be found.' In this 
character it cannot but throw a singular light on 
history. I can see no end, indeed, to the discoveries 
it leads to, all of them equally new and edifying. 
When the Spaniards, for example, became masters 
of the empire of Mexico, a vulgar politician might 
suppose it was because such of the Mexicans as 
remained unexterminated, could not help it. No such 
thing — It was because the Spaniards were of ' opinion' Applied 
or the Mexicans themselves were of * opinion ' (which laHnSan- 
of the two is not altogether clear) that in Charles Vth,.£ss- 
and his successors, more goodness (of which they had 
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Chap, such abundant proofs) as well as wisdom, was likely to 
m' be found, than in all the Mexicans put together. The 
same persuasion obtained between Charlemagne and 
the German Saxons with respect to the goodness and 
wisdom of Charlemagne :— between William the Nor- 
man and the English Saxons : — between Mahomet II 
and the subjects of John Paleologus: — between 
Odoacer and those of Augustulus : — between the Tar- 
tar Gingiskan and the Chinese of his time : — between 
the Tartars Chang-ti and Cam-ghi, and the Chinese 
of their times : — between the Protector Cromwell and 
the Scotch: — between William III and the Irish 
Papists : — between Caesar and the Gauls : — in short, 
between the Thirty Tyrants, so called, and the Athe- 
nians, whom our Author seems to have had in view: 
— to mention these examples only, out of as many 
hundred as might be required. All this, if we may 
trust our Author, he has the ^goodness* to believe: 
and by such lessons is the penetration of students to 
be sharpened for piercing into the depths of politics. 

XVI. 
General XVI. 

contents of 

the six So much for the introductory para^aph. — The 

remaining ^ ^ ^ j r q r 

paragraphs main part of the subject is treated of in six others : 
the^su^ect the general contents of which are as follow. 

of this 

chapter. Y\7TT 

XVII. 

Of the In the first he tells us how many different forms 

graph. of government there are according to the division 
of the ancients : which division he adopts. These 
are three : Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. 

, XVIII. 

xviii. / 
Second. The next is to tell us, that by the sovereign power 

he means that of ' making laws' 
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Chap. 
II. 

XIX. -^^ 

XIX, 

In a third he gives us the advantages and dis- Third, 
advantages of these three different forms of govern- 
ment. 

XX. 

XX. 

In a fourth he tell us that these are all the ancients Fourth, 
would allow of. 

XXI. 

XXI. 

A fifth is to tell us that the British form of govern- Fifth, 
ment is different from each of them ; being a com- -^ 

bination of all, and possessing the advantages of all. 

XXII. 

XXII. 

In the sixth, and last, he shews us that it could not Sixth. 
possess these advantages, if, instead of being what it 
is, it were either of those others : and tells us what it 
is that may destroy it. These two last it will be 
sufficient here to mention : to examine them will be 
the task of our next chapter. 

XXIIL 

/ . . XXIII. 

'^ Monarchy is that form of Government in which the Definitions 
power of making Laws is lodged in the hands of a three sorts 
single member of the state in question. Aristocracy ments^™* 
is that form of Government in which the power of *<^c<^^<^^"& 

to our 

making laws is lodged in the hands of several mem- Author. 
bers. Democracy is that form of government in 
which the power of making laws is lodged in the 
hands of ^ all' of them put together. These, ac- 
cording to our Author, are the definitions of the 
ancients ; and these^ therefore, without difficulty, are 
the definitions of our Author. 
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^'Il' XXIV. 



■♦♦- 



XXIV. * The political writers of antiquity/ says he, ' will 
mphre*. "^^ allow moFC than three regular forms of govem- 
citcd. ment ; the first, when the sovereign power is lodged 
in an aggregate assembly, consisting of all the mem- 
bers of a community, which is called a Democracy ; 
the second, when it is lodged in a council composed 
of select members, and then it is styled an Aristo- 
cracy ; the last, when it is entrusted in the hands of 
a single person, and then it takes the name of a 
Monarchy. All other species of government they say 
are either corruptions of, or reducible to these three.* 

XXV. 

XXV. 

And the ' By the sovereign power, as was before observed, 
"*^*^' is meant the making of laws ; for wherever that power 
resides, all others must conform to, and be directed 
by it, whatever appearance the outward form and 
administration of the government may put on. For it 
is at any time in the option of the legislature to alter 
that form and administration by a new edict or rule, 
and to put the execution of the laws into whatever 
hands it pleases; and all the other powers of the 
state must obey the legislative power in the execution 
of their several functions, or else the constitution is 
at an end.' 

XXVI. 

XXVI. 

How he Having thus got three regular simple forms of 

them"their Government (this anomalous complex one of our own 

T^^fi'^^^ out of the question) and just as many qualifications to 

tions. divide among them ; of each of which, by what he 

told us a while ago, each form of Government must 

have some share, it is easy to see how their allotments 

will be made out. Each form of Government will 
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possess one of these qualities in perfection, taking its ^"^p- 
chance, if one may say so, for its share in the two — ►* — 
others. 

XXVII. 

\ Among these three different forms of Government Aii appear- 
then, it should seem according to our Author's eH^^bie^i/ 
account of them, there is not much to choose. Each Jjj^ ^^^ of 

' ^ them. w_, 

of them has a qualification^ an endowment^ to itself. 
I Each of them is completely characterized by this 
[qualification. No intimation is given of any pre- 
eminence among these qualifications, one above 
another. Should there be any dispute concerning the 
preference to be given to any of these forms of 
government, as proper a method as any of settling 
it, to judge from this view of them, is that of cross and 
pile. Hence we may infer, that all the governments 
that ever were, or will be (except a very particular 
one that we shall come to presently, that is to say out- 
own) are upon a par : that of Athens with that of 
Persia ; that of Geneva with that of Morocco : since 
they are all of them, he tells us, * corruptions of, 
or reducible to,' one of these. This is happy. A 
legislator cannot do amiss. He may save himself the 
expense of thinking. The choice of a king was once 
determined, we are told, by the neighing of a horse. 
The choice of a form of Government might be 
determined so as well. 

XXVIII. 

, XXVIII. 

As to our own form of government, however, this. How to 
it is plain, being that which it seemed good to take for constitu-^ 
the theme of his panegyric, and being made out of ^*°°' 
the other three, will possess the advantages of all of 
them put together; and that without any of the 
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Chap, disadvantages; the disadvantages vanishing at the 
'» word of command, or even without it, as not being 
suitable to the purpose. 

XXIX. 

XXIX. p. 

Contradic-/ ^^ j-j^g ^^d of the paragraph which gives us the 
falls into, ^ abovc definitions, one observation there is that is 
jxwing v^ a httle puzzHng. V Other species of government,' 
of^lrovcrn? wc are given to understand, there are besides these ; 
ment than but then thosc othcrs, if not ' reducible to,' are but 

these — I 

three, * comiptions of thcse/) Now, what there is in any of 

MOiey w-eih^se to be comipted^ is not so easy to understand. 

by him. Q^hc esscnce of these several forms of government, we 

must always remember, is placed by him, solely and 

entirely, in the article of number : in the ratio of the 

number of the Govem(?r5, (for so for shortness we 

will style those in whose hands is lodged this ' power 

of making laws') to that of the govem^^. If the 

number of the former be, to that of the latter, as one to 

a//, then is the form of Government a Monarchy: if as 

all to all^ then is it a Democracy : if as some number 

between one and all to a//, then is it an Aristocracy. 

Now then, if we can conceive a fourth number, which 

not being more than all, is neither one nor all, nor 

any thing between one and all, we can conceive a form 

of Government, which, upon due proof, may appear to 

be a corruption of some one or other of these threej. 

j If not, we must look for the corruption somewhere 

/ else : Suppose it were in our Author's reason ^ 

* By the laws of Germany, such and such states are to furnish so many 
men to the general army of the empire : some of them so many men and one 
half; others, so many and one third ; others again, if I mistake not, so 
many and one fourth. One of these half, third-part, or quarter-men, 
suppose, possesses himself of the Government : here then we have a kind 
of corruption of a Monarchy. Is this what our Author had in view? 

^ A more suitable place to look for corruption in, if we may take his 
own word for it, there cannot be. * Every man's reason,* he assures 
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Chap. 

XXX. -"— 

XXX. 

Not but that we may meet, indeed, with several Govern- 
other hard-worded names for forms of Government : same as 
but these names were only so many names for one ^^^^ 
or other of those three. We hear often of a Tyranny \ other 

,,...- Ill names. 

but this IS neither more nor less than the name a 
man gives to our Author's Monarchy, when out of 
humour with it. It is still the government of number 
one. We hear now and then, too, of a sort of Govern- 
ment called an Oligarchy : but this is neither more 
nor less than the name a man gives to our Author's 
Aristocracy, in the same case. It is still the Govern- 
ment of some number or other, between one and all. 
In fine, we hear now and then of a sort of govern- 
ment fit to break one's teeth, called an Ochlocracy*, 
but this is neither more nor less than the name a 
man gives to a Democracy in the same case. It is 
still that sort of government, which, according to our 
Author, is the Government of all. 



/ XXXI. 

J-—- XXXI. 

I Let us now see how he has disposed of his three Quaiifica- 
\qualifications among his three sorts or forms ofthTthree 
Government. Upon Monarchy, we shall find, he has ^^jj^ted— ^ 
bestowed the perfection of power ; on Aristocracy, of the subject 

• 1 TN r t 1 r 1 resumed. 

Wisdom ; on Democracy, of goodness ; each 01 these 
forms having just enough, we may suppose, of the 
two remaining qualifications besides its own peculiar 
one to make up the necessary complement of * quali- 

us •, * is corrupt ; ' and not only that, but * his understanding full of ignorance 
and error.* With regard to others, it were as well not to be too positive : 
but with regard to a man's self, what he tells us from experience, it 
would be ill manners to dispute with him. 

• I Comm p. 41. 

N 
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^W^' cjies requisite for supremacy/ Kings are, (nay were 
-'^ — before they were Kings, since it was this qualification 
determined their subjects to make them Kings \) as 
strong as so many Hercules's; but then, as to their 
wisdom, or their goodness, there is not much to say. 
The members of an Aristocracy are so many Solo- 
mons: but then they are not such sturdy folks as 
your Kings ; nor, if the truth is to be spoken, have 
they much more honesty than their neighbours. As 
to the members of a Democracy, they are the best 
sort of people in the world ; but then they are but a 
puny sort of gentry, as to strength, put them all 
together ; and are apt to be a little defective in point 
of understanding. 

,,pxii. XXXII. 

1 he para- 
cited^ '^^^ *^^ ^ democracy,' says he, 'where the right of 
making laws resides in the people at large, public 
virtue or goodness of intention, is more likely to be 
found, than either of the other qualities of govern- 
ment. Popular assemblies are frequently foolish in 
their contrivance, and weak in their execution ; but 
generally mean to do the thing that is right and just, 
and have always a degree of patriotism or public 
spirit. In aristocracies there is more wisdom to be 
found than in the other frames of Government ; being 
composed, or intended to be composed, of the most 
experienced citizens ; but there is less honesty than 
in a republic, and less strength than in a monarchy. 
A monarchy is indeed the most powerful of any, all 
the sinews of government being knit together and 
united in the hand of the prince ; but then there is 
imminent danger of his employing that strength to 
improvident or oppressive purposes.' 

I Comm. p. 48. 



\ 
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XXXIII. 



Chap. 
II. 



" JThus these three species of government have all A^d the"' 
of them their several perfections and imperfections] "^^^* 
Democracies are usually the best calculated to direct 
the end of a law ; aristocracies to invent the means 
by which that end shall be obtained ; and monarchies 
to carry those means into execution. And the 
ancients, as was observed, had in general no idea of 
any other permanent form of government but these 
three ; for though Cicero declares himself of opinion, 
esse optime constitutam rempublicam^ quae ex tribus 
generibus illis^ regali^ Optimo^ et populari sit modice 
confusa ; yet Tacitus treats this notion of a mixed 
government, formed out of them all, and partaking of 
the advantages of each, as a visionary whim ; and 
one, that if effected, could never be lasting or secure/ 

XXXIV. 

XXXIV. 

I n the midst of this fine-spun ratiocination, an Democra- 
accident has happened, of which our Author seems scribed bv 
not to be aware. One of his acctdeHts, as a logician JL*™' "° 

.^. ^^,.. - — ^ ^ » o Govern- 

would say, lias lost its subject: one of the qualifications ment at 
he has been telling us of, is, somehow or other, 
become vacant : the form of Govemnxent he designed 
it for, having unluckily slipped through his fingers in 
the handling. I mean Democracy; which he, and, 
according to him, the Ancients, make out to be the 
Government of all. Now * alP is a great many ; so 
many that, I much doubt, it will be rather a difficult 
matter to find these high and mighty personages 
^power enojysh*JiQ.jnuchLas 

with^ The members of this redoubtable Common- 
wealth will be still worse off*, I doubt, in point of 
subjects, than Trinculo in the play, or than the 

N 2 



Chap. 
11. 
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potentates, whom some late navigators found lording 
it, with might and main, ' KpaT4pri<l>L fiijicpi/ over a 
Spanish settlement: there were three members of 
the Government ; and they had one subject among 
them all^ Let him examine it a little, and it will 
turn out, I take it, to be precisely that sort of Govern- 
ment, and no other, which one can conceive to obtain, 
where there is no Government at alL Our Author , 
we may remember, had shre\yd doubts about the 
existence of a siaie of nature^ \ grant hi m his Demo: 
cracy, and it exists in his Democracy^. 



XXXV. 

The quali- 
fication 
designed 
for it be- 
come va- 
cant. 



i ' 



XXXV. 

The qualification of goodness, I think it was, tha t 
belonged to the Government of all, while there was 
such a Government. This having taken its flight, as 
we have seen, to the region of nonentities, the quali- 
fication that was designed for it rema ins upon his 
.hands : he is at liberty, therefore, to make a compli- 

^ See Hawkesworth's Voyages, 

The condition of these imaginary sovereigns puts one in mind of the 
story of, I forget what King's Fool. The Fool had stuck himself up one 
day, with great gravity, in the King's throne, with a stick, by way of 
a sceptre, in one hand, and a ball in the other : being asked what he was 
doing, he answered, * reigningj Much the same sort of reign, I take it, 
would be that of the members of our Author's Democracy. 

* V. suppa, ch. I. par. VI. 
What is curious is, that the same persons who tell you (having read 
as much) that Democracy is a form of Government under w^hich the 
supreme power is vested in all the members of a state, will also tell you 
(having also read as much) that the Athenian Commonwealth ^vas a 
Democracy. Now the truth is, that in the Athenian Commonwealth, 
upon the most moderate comjputation, it is not one tenth part of the in- 
habitants of the Athenian state that ever at a time partook of the supreme 
power : women, children, and slaves, being taken into the account*. 
Civil Lawyers, indeed, will tell you, with a grave face, that a slave is 
nobody ; as Common Lawyers will, that a bastard is the son of nobody. 
But, to an unprejudiced eye, the condition of a state is the condition of 
all the individuals, without distinction, that compose it. 

■ See, among Mr. Hume's Essays, that on the populousness of ancient 
nations. 
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ment of it to Ad?LtPJPJgQ3LQILto^M9g^yhyT which best ^^j^^- 
suits him. Perh aps it were as well to give it to *- ♦* 
Monarchy ; the title of that form of Government to 
^its own peculiar qualification, power^ "?yi&_^^ w^ 
ha ve seen, rather a n equivocal one : or else, which, 
perhaps, is a s goo d a way of settling matters as. any. 
he may set them to cast lots. 
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CHAPTER III. 



BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 
Chap. 
III. 

~ I. 



I. 

Our Au- With a set of data, such as we have seen in the 

thor's 

panegyric last chapter, wc may judge whether our Author can 
British Hicct with any difficulty in proving the British Con- 
Constitu- stitution to be the best of all possible governments, 
or indeed any thing else that he has a mind. In his 
paragraph on this subject there are several things 
that lay claim to our attention. But it is necessary 
we should have it under our eye. 

. . II. 

II. J" 



The para|^ < B^|. happily for US in this island the British Con- 
graph re-# ^ ^ rr J 

cited. '\ Stitution has long remained, and I trust will long 
continue, a standing exception to the truth of this 
observation. For, as with us the executive power of 
the laws is lodged in a single person, they have all 
the advantages of strength and dispatch that are to 
be found in the most absolute monarchy : and, as the 
legislature of the kingdom is entrusted to three 
distinct powers entirely independent of each other; 
first, the King; secondly, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, which is an aristocratical assembly of 
persons selected for their piety, their birth, their 
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wisdom, their valour, or their property; and Chap. 
thirdly, the House of Commons, freely chosen 
by the people from among themselves, which 
makes it a kind of democracy; as this aggregate 
body, actuated by different springs, and attentive to 1 
different interests, composes the British Parliament, 
and has the supreme disposal of every thing ; there 
can no inconvenience be attempted by either of the 
three branches, but will be withstood by one of the 
other two ; each branch being armed with a negative 
power sufficient to repel any innovation which it shall 
I think inexpedient or dangerous/ 

III. 

III. 

^ Here then is lodged the sovereignty of the British And that 
Constitution ; and lodged as beneficially as is possible lows it. 
for society. For in no other shape could we be so 
certain of finding the three great qualities of Govern- 
ment so well and so happily united. If the supreme 
power were lodged in any one of the three branches 
separately, we must be exposed to the inconvenien-, 
cies of either absolute monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy; and so want two of the principal ingre- 
dients of good polity, either virtue, wisdom, or power. 
If it were lodged in any two of the branches ; for in- 
stance, in the King and House of Lords, our laws 
might be providently made and well executed, but 
they might not always have the good of the people in 
view : if lodged in the King and Commons, we should 
want that circumspection and mediatory caution, which 
the wisdom of the Peers is to afford : if the supreme 
rights of legislature were lodged in the two Houses 
only, and the King had no negative upon their pro- 
ceedings, they might be tempted to encroach upon 
the royal prerogative, or perhaps to abolish the 
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(hap. kingly office, and thereby weaken (if not totally 
-.♦^'- destroy) the strength of the executive power. But 
th e con stkutional govemmenL.QOtli^ i3land, J^ sq. 
I admirably tempered and comppiinded, that nothing 
^ ' can endanger or hurt it, but destroyiner the equili- 
brium of power between one branch of the legislature 
and the^rest. For if ever it should happen that the 
independence of any one of the three should be lost, 
or that it should become subservient to the views of 
either of the other two, there would soon be an 
end of our constitution. The legislature would be 
changed from that which was originally set up by 
the general consent and fundamental act of the 
society; and such a change, however effected, is, 
according to Mr. Locke (who perhaps carries his 
theor y too .la p) at once an entire dissolution of the 
bands of Government, and the people would be 
reduced to a state of anarchy, with liberty to con- 
stitute to themselves a new legislative power.' 

IV. 

IV. 

xccutivc In considering the first of these two paragraphs, in 
the first place, the phenomenon we should little 
expect to see from any thing that goes before, is a 

iisiyin- certain executive power, that now, for the first time, 

oduced. , , . , .... 

bolts out upon US without warnmg or mtroduction. 

The power, the only power our Author has been 
speaking of all along till now, is the legislative. 'Tis 
to this, and this alone, that he has given the name of 
'sovereign power' 'Tis this power, the different dis- 
tributions of which he makes the characteristics of his 
three different forms of government. 'Tis with these 
different distributions, distributions made of the legis- 
lative power, that, according to his account, are con- 
nected the several qualifications laid down by him, * as 
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requisites for supremacy : ' qualifications in the pos- Chap. 
session of which consist all the advantages which can — ^ 
belong to any form of Government. Coming now then 
to the British Constitution, it is in the superior degree 
in which these qualifications of the legislative body 
are possessed by it, that its peculiar excellence is 
to consist. It is by possessing the qualification 
of strength, that it possesses the advantage of a 
monarchy. But how is it then that, by his account, 
it possesses the qualification of strength? By any 
disposition made of the legislative power ? By the 
legislative power's being lodged in the hands of a 
single person, as in the case of a monarchy ? No ; 
but to a disposition made of a new power, which 
comes in, as it were, in a parenthesis, a new power 
which we . now hear of for the first time, a power 
which has not, by any description given of it, been 
distinguished from the legislative, an executive. 



V. 



V. 



What then is this same executive power? I doubt Difficulty 

* of deter- 

our Author would not find it a very easy matter to mining 
inform us. * Why not?' says an objector — 'is it not^contra- 
that power which in this country the King has in f^^j^^^^gja. 
addition to his share in the legislative ? ' Be it so : tive. 
the difficulty for a moment is staved off*. But that it 
is far enough from being solved, a few questions will 
soon shew us. This power, is it that only which the 
King really has^ or is it all that he is said to have ? 
Is it that only which he really has, and which he 
exercises, or is it that also, which although he be 
said to have it, he neither does exercise, nor may 
exercise ? Does it include judiciary power or not ? 
If it does, does it include the power of making as 
well particular decisions and orders, as general, per- 
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^\\\ ^'^^^^A spontaneous regulations of procedure, such as 
— ^— are some of those we see made by judges ? Doth it 
include supreme military power, and that as well in 
ordinary as in a time of martial law ? Doth it include 
the supreme ^5t:a/ power ^ ; and, in general, that power 
which, extending as well over the public money as 
over every other article of public property, may be 
styled the dispensatorial^ ? Doth it include the power 
of granting patents for inventions, and charters of 
incorporation ? Doth it include the right of making 
bye-laws in corporations ? And is the right of making 
bye-laws in corporations the superior right to that of 
conferring the power to make them, or is it that there 
is an executive power that is superior to a legislative? 
This executive again, doth it include the right of sub- 
stituting the laws of war to the laws of peace; and 
vice versdf the laws of peace to the laws of war? 
Doth it include the right of restraining the trade of 
subjects by treaties with foreign powers? Doth it 
include the right of delivering over, by virtue of the 
like treaties, large bodies of subjects to foreign laws ? 
— He that would understand what power is executive 
and not legislative, and what legislative and not 

^ By fiscal power I mean that which in this country is exercised by 
what is called the Board of Treasury. 

^ By dispensatorial power I mean as well that which is exercised by 
the Board of Treasury, as those others which are executed in the several 
offices styled with us the War Office, Admiralty Board, Navy Board, 
Board of Ordnance, and Board of Works: excepting from the business of 
all these offices, the power of appointing persons to fill other subordinate 
offices : a power which seems to be of a distinct nature from that of 
making disposition of any article of public property. 
y Power, political power, is either over persons or over things, llie pow^ers, 
then, that have been mentioned above, in as far as they concern things ^ 
are powers over such things as are the property of the public : powers 
which differ in this from those which constitute private ownership, in that 
the former are, in the main, not beneficial (that is, to the possessors them- 
selves) and indiscriminate ; but fidua'ary, and /iWiiW in their exercise to such 
acts as are conducive to the special purposes of public benefit and securityTT 
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executive, he that would mark out and dehneate the ^"a^. 
different species of constitutional powers, he that — ►^— 
would describe either what /5, or what ought to be the 
constitution of a country, and particularly of this 
country, let him think of these things. 



VI. 



VI. 



In the next place we are told in a parenthesis (it indepen- 

, . 1 1 r denceinac- 

bemg a matter so plam as to be taken for granted) curateiy 
that * each of these branches of the Legislature is ^o Oie^hree 
independent^ — ^yes, ' entirely independent,' of the two oJ^^eGov 
others. — Is this then really the case ? Those who emment. 
consider the influence which the King and so many 
of the Lords have in the election of members of the 
House of Commons ; the power which the King has, 
at a minute's warning, of putting an end to the 
existence of any House of Commons ; those who 
consider the influence which the King has over both 
Houses, by offices of dignity and profit given and 
taken away again at pleasure ; those who consider 
that the King, on the other hand, depends for his 
daily bread on both Houses, but more particularly on 
the House of Commons; not to mention a variety 
of other circumstances that might be noticed in the 
same view, will judge what degree of precision there 
was in our Author's meaning, when he so roundly 
asserted the affirmative. 

One parenthesis more : for this sentence teems A happy 

... . . discovery : 

with parenthesis within parenthesis. To this we are merit in- 
indebted for a very interesting piece of intelligence : from'^high 
nothing less than a full and true account of the station. 
personal merits of the members of the House of 
Lords for the time being. This he is enabled to do 
by means of a contrivance of his own, no less simple 
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^nf' ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ingenious : to wit, that of looking at their 
— m1- titles. It is by looking at men's titles that he per- 
ceives, not merely that they ought to possess certain 
merits, not that there is reason to wish they may 
possess them, but that they do actually possess them, 
and that it is by possessing those merits that they came 
to possess these titles. Seeing that some are bishops, 
he knows that they are pious : seeing that some are 
peers, he knows that they are wise, rich, valiant *. 



* * The Lords spiritual and temporal, [p. 50] which,' says our Author, 
* is an aristocratical assembly of persons selected for their piety, their birth, 
their wisdom, their valour, or their property.' 

I have distributed, I think, these endowments, as our Author could not 
but intend they should be distributed. Birth, to such of the members of 
that assembly as have their seat in it by descent', and, as to those who 
may chance from time to time to sit there by creatioHy wisdom, valour, 
and property in common among the temporal peers; and piety, singly 
but entirely, among my Lords the Bishops. As to the other three endow- 
ments, if there were any of them to which these right reverend persons 
could lay any decent claim, it would be wisdom: but since worldly 
wisdom is what it would be an ill compliment to attribute to them, and 
the wisdom which is from above is fairly included under piety, I conclude 
that, when secured in the exclusive possession of this grand virtue, they 
have all that was intended them. There is a remarkable period in our 
history, at which, measuring by our Author s scale, these three virtues 
seem to have been at the boiling point. It was in Queen Anna's reign, 
not long after the time of the hard frost. I mean in the year 171 1. In 
that auspicious year, these three virtues issued forth, it seems, with such 
exuberance, as to furnish merit enough to stock no fewer than a dozen 
respectable persons, who, upon the strength of it, were all made Barons 
in a day. Unhappily indeed, so little read was a right reverend and 
contemporary historian *, in our Author's method of * discerning of spirits,* 
as to fancy, it was neither more nor less than the necessity of making a 
majority that introduced so large a body of new members thus suddenly 
into the house. But I leave it to those who are read in the history of 
that time, to judge of the ground there can be for so romantic an imagina- 
tion. As to piety, the peculiar endowment of the mitre, the stock there 
is of that virtue, should, to judge by the like standard, be, at all times, 
pretty much upon a level : at all times, without question, at a ntaxtmunt. 
This is what we can make the less doubt of, since, with regard to ecclesias- 
tical matters, in general, our Author, as in another place he assures us, 
has had the happiness to find, that * every thing is as it should \^ \ * 

* See Bishop Burnet's History of his own Times. Vol. s. 
^ Vol. 4. Chap. IV. p. 49. 
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Chap. 

VIII. Jii- 

VIII. 

The more we c ggsid cr the apphcation he makes of Supposed 
J:h.e.XQinm.OJl-pla.ce no tions concerning the three forms n .-r7i,'"»'' 
of Government to our ovvn | the more we 5hall_s ee_the fj^s^of** 
wi_de di,frerence__there is between reading and re- Govem- 

^ fleeting. jOu r , ow" , h e finds to he a cQt xihinat jo p pf a ppii^ahU' 
these three. It has a M onarchi_c aI branch, an Ar is- '°°"^°**'"- 
tocra tical, and a Democrat i.ca t. The Aristocratical is 

-_Ul?- Hous e of L ords: the. XleaiilCOiticaljs .the House 
of Commons J Much had our Author read, at school, 
doubtless, and at college, of the wisdom and gravity 
of the Spartan senate: something, probably, in Mon- 
tesquieu, and elsewhere, about the Venetian. He had 
read of the turbulence and extravagance of the 
Athenian mob. Full of these ideas, the House of 
Lords were to be our Spartans or Venetians ; the 
House of Commons, our Athenians. With respect 
then to the point of wisdom, {for that of honesty 
we will pass by) the consequence is obvious. Tlj.e 
House of Commons, however excellent in point of 
jionesty, ^ _ is an assemblv of less wisdom than that o f 
the Ho us pyf Lords. This is what our Author makes 
no scruple of assuring us. A Duke's son gets a seat 
in the House of Commons. There needs no more to 
make him the very model of an Athenian cobbler. 

tLX. 
IX- 
Let us find out, if we can, whence this n otion o f the Wisdom: 

want of wisdom in the members of a Democracy, and » ■ 



could have had its rise. We_shail then see with what ofaDemo- 
degree of propriety such a n otion can be transferr ed 
^irJioU-ses of -Lords and-Commoos, 
In the members of a Democracy in particular, there 




A 
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''"*'■■ is likely to be a want of wisdom— Why? The 
— - — greater part being poor, are, when they begin to take 
upon them the raanagement of affairs, uneducated: 
being uneducated, they are illiterate: being illiterate, 
they are ignorant. j /Ignorant, therefore, and unwise, if ' 
that be what is meant by ignorant, they begitu) De- 
pending for their daily bread on the profits ofsome 
petty traffic, or the labour of some manual occupation, 
they are nailed to the work-board, or the counter. 
In the business of Government, it is only by fits and 
starts that they have leisure so much as to act: they , 
^ have no leisure to reflect /Ignorant therefore they 
I coniiiiitc. — But in what degree is this the case with 
2the members of our flouse of Commons? 

-andfitev On the other hand, the members of an Aristocracy, 

ihoseor being few, are rich: either they are members of 

^cy^" " ^ ^^^ Aristocracy, because they are rich ; or they are 

rich, because they are members of the Aristocracy. 

Being rich, they are educated : being educated, they 

are learned : being learned, they are knowing. \They 

are at leisure to reflect, as well as ad. VThey may 

therefore naturally be expected to become more 

knowing, that is more wise, as they persevere. In 

what degree is this the case with the members of the 

\ House of Lords more than with those of the House of 

) Commons? T he fact is, as every body sees, that 

eitfier the membersjjfjhe Ho^se of C gn im are as 

much at leisure as tho.se.of the House of Lor ds ; or, if^ 

occupied,, occupied in such a way as tends to give> 

.^hem.a jnore than ordinary insiq-ht in to some pa^-- 

ticular departtnent \A Guwininciit^ In whom shall we 

.fi^-pfcCl. .to ■ find so mucli kiiuwludj^u of Law as in a 
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Chap. 
III. 

XI. -^^ 

XI. 

But hold— Qur Author, when he attributes to Why, ac- 

■ ■ ■ ■ — .Miii^^^ ■-III I mi .I..,. ■ I -.. ■ ■ — , — , , ,^^ ^ ^ cordiiiir to 

the membe rs of an Aristocracy more wisdom than our Au- 
to those of a Democracy,^ \i^^ ,^, r^asQj^ jof his own. 
Let us endeavour to understand it, and then apply 
it, as we have applied the others. In Aristo cratical . / 

._bQdks».3y4^.ai:&,.tQ^undfii&teadJbi^i:ej\^^ 

at least it is intended by some body or other there 
should be : which, it seems, answers the same purpose 
as if there was. ' In Aristocracies,' says our Author, 
' there is more wisdom to be found, than in the other 
frames of Government ; being composed,' <:ontinues 
he, ' or intended to be composed, of the most expe- 
rienced citizens ^/ On this ground then it is, that we 
are to take for granted, that the members of the House 
of Lords have more wisdom among them, than those 
of the House of Commons. It is this article of 
experience that, being a qualification possessed by the 
members of an Aristocratical body, as such, in a 
superior degree to that in which it can be possessed 
by a democratical body, is to afford us a particular 
ground for attributing a greater share of wisdom 
to the members of the upper house, than to those 
of the lower. 

^"- / XII. 

I How it is that a member of an aristocracy, as such, f^^P^^^ 
is, of all things, to have attained more experience than neftce^hovr 
. the member of a democracy, our Author has not told of supen- 
jus ; nor what it is this experience is to consist of. Is wUdom. 
it experience of things preparatory to, but different 
from, the business of governing ? This should rather 
go by the name oi knowledge. Is it experience of the 

' P. 50. 
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Chap, busincss itsclf of govcming ? Let us see. Fof the 
— ►^ member of the one body, as of the other, there must 

be a time when he first enters upon this business. 

They both enter upon it, suppose on the same day. 

Now then is it on that same day that one is more 

experienced in it than the other ? or is it on that day 

ten years ? 

XIII. 

XIII. 

How far Those indeed who recollect what we observed but 

attnbuta- 

bie to aris- now ^ may answer without hesitation,— on that day 
in^^erai. ten years. The reason was there given. It is neither 
more nor less, than that want of leisure which the 
bulk of the numerous members of a Democracy must 
necessarily labour under, more than those of an 
Aristocracy. But of this, what intimation is there to 
be collected, from any thing that has been suggested 
by our Author ? 

XIV. 

XIV. ^> 

How far j So much with respect to Aristocracies in general. 

House of/ It happens also by accident, that that particular branch 

particular, ^f our owH government to which he has given the 

name of the Aristocratical, — the House of Lords, — 

has actually greater opportunities of acquiring the 

qualification of experience, than that other branch, 

the House of Commons, to which he has given the 

name of the democratical. But to what is this owing ? 

not to any thing in the characteristic natures of those 

two bodies, not to the one's being Aristocratical, and 

the other Democratical; but to a circumstance, en- 

I tirely foreign and accidental, which we shall see 

J pre sently. But let us observe his reasoning. The 

House of Lords, he says, is an assembly that behoves 

^ v. supra, par. 9. 
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to have more wisdom in it, than the House of Com- ^«^^- 
mons. This is the proposition. Now for the proof. — «— 
The first is an Aristocratical assembly ; the second a 
Democratical. An Aristocratical assembly has more 
experience than a Democratical ; and on that account 
more wisdom. Therefore the House of Lords, as 
was to be proved, has more wisdom than the House 
of Commons. VNow, what the whole of the argument ^ ' 
rests upon, we may observe, is this fact, that an Aris- -^ 
tocratical assembly, as such, has more experience than 
a Democratical on3; but this, with Aristocratical as- 
semblies in general^ we see, is not, for any reason that 
our Author has given us, the case. At the same time 
with respect to our House of Lords in particular, in 
comparison with the House of Commons, it does 
happen to be the case, owing to this simple circum- 
stance: the member^s of the H^j^gg of Lords, whea 
once they berin to sit, sit o n for lif e : those of the 
House of Commons only from seven years to seven-. 
3'ears, or it may h appen, less. 



r 
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XV. 

XV. 

In speaking, however, in this place, of experience. What is to 
I would rather be understood to mean opportunity of stood by 
acquiring experience, than experience itself. For ig^^f 
actual experience depends upon other concurrent ^'^^•' 
causes. 

XVL 

XVI. 

w I It is, however, from superiority of experience alone, Opponu- 
\that our Author derives superiority of wisdom. He pedence^ 
|has, indeed, the proverb in his favour : ' Experience,' soiVcruse 
lit has been said of old, ' is the Mother of Wisdom : ' of wisdom. 
pe it so ;— but then Interest is the Father. There is 

vjeyen an Interest that is the Father of Experience. 



-♦♦■ 
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^^u' /Among the members of the House of Commons, 

111* , 

'.though none so poor as to be illiterate, are many 
•whose fortunes, according to the common phrase, are 
;'yet to make. J The fortunes of those of the House of 
(Lords (I speak in general) are made already. The 
^members of the House of Commons may hope to be 
•members of the House of LordsTj The members of 
^he House of Lords have no higher House of Lords 
^o rise to. Is it natural for those to be most active 
[who have the leasts or those who have the wo5/ interest 
to be soT^ Are the experienced those who are the least, 
or those who are the most active ? Does experience 
come to men when asleep, or when awake ? Is it the 
|members of the House of Lords that are the most ac- 
jtive, or of the House of Commons? To speak plain, 
Ss it in the House of Lords that there is most business 
\dbne, or in the House of Commons ? Was it after 
the fish was caught that the successor of St. Peter 
used the net. or was it before ^ ? f In a word is there 
/ most wisdom ordinarily where there is least, or wh ere ^ 

— , ^.^.^. .^ ,.•.•-,>- r ■-. - -^ -^ -SM lu ll T ■■ ■ ^ 

there is most to gain by being wise n 

* Every body has heard the story of him who, from a fisherman, was 

made Archbishop, and then Pope. While Archbishop, it was his custom 

every day, after dinner, to have a fishing net spread upon his table, by 

way of a memento, as he used to say, of the meanness of his original. 

This farcical ostentation of humility was what, in those days, contributed 

not a little to the increase of his reputation. Soon after his exaltation to 

St. Peter's chair, one of his intimates was taking notice to him, one day, 

when dinner was over, of the tablets not being decked as usual. * Peace,' 

answered the Holy Father, * when the fish is caught, there is no occasion 

for the net.* 

r"^ * In the House of Commons itself, is it by the opulent and indepen- 

I dent Country gentlemen that the chief business of the House is transacted, 

I or by aspiring, and perhaps needy Courtiers ? The m an who wou ld |)er- 

scvcre in the toil of Government, without any other reward than the 

favour of the people, is certainly the man for the people to make choice 

of*. But such men are at best but rare. Were it not for those children 

of Corruption we have been speaking of, the business of the state, I doubt, 

\ would stagnate 
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Chap. 

XVII. V/' 

XVII. 

A word or two more with respect to the character- Mediatory 
istic qualifications, as our Author states them, of the the pecu-° 
higher assembly of our legislature. Experience is, in Jj?[ p^°" 
virtue of their being an aristocratical assembly, to the Lords. 
afford them wisdom : thus far we were arrived before. 
But he now pushes the deduction a step farther. — 
Wisdom is to afford them * circumspection and media- 
tory caution ; ' qualifications which it seems as if we 
should see nothing of, were it not for them. Let us 
now put a case. The business, indeed, that originates 
in the House of Lords is, as things stand, so little, 
that our Author seems to forget that there is any. 
However, some there is. A bill then originates with 
the Lords, and is sent down to the Commons. — As to 
* circumspection ' I say nothing : that^ let us hope, 
is not wanting to either House. But whose province 
is ' mediatory caution,' now ? 

XVIII. 

Thus much concerning these two branches of our 
legislature, so long as they continue what, according "andi of 
to our Author's principles, they are at present : the ^"^^^^^^ 
House of Lords the Aristocratical branch : the House ipon our 
of Commons the Democratical. A little while and we jnndpies, 
shall see them so ; but again a^little while, perhaps, teshabie 
and we shall not see them so. I By what characteristic kfo™ t*^^ 







does our Author distinguish an Aristocratical legisla- 
tiye body from a Democratical one? By that of 
number : by thei number...ofjh.ajtersons that^compose 
them : by that, and that alone : for no oth er has he 
givenj Now, therefore, to judge by that, the House 
of Lords, at present, indeed, is the Aristocratical 
branch : the House of Commons in comparison at 

o 2 
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I All pcrfec- 



least with the other, the Democratical. Thus far 
- is well. But should the list oj^obJlit y swe ll at_tl^ 
rale we have sometimes seen it, there is an assignable 
periodj and that, perhaps, at no verj' enormous dis- 
tance, at which the assembly of the Lord s will _ b e 
Pgre imnigr9"§ than that o f the Comtr^yflg. Which 
will iS««-be-the. Aristacratical br anch of our Legisl a- 
_l; yre2 - Upon our Author's principles, the House of 
Commons. Which the Democratical ? The House 
of Lords. 

XIX. 
The final cause we are to observe, and finishing 
exploit, the ' portiis et sabbatum,' as Lord Bacon 
"n'maih- might perhaps have called it ', of this sublime and 
atkaiiy edifying dissertation, is this demonstration, he has 
aicd. been giving us, of the perfection of the British Form 
of Government. \Thi s demonstration (f or by no less 
a title ought it to be calledJ.i^ founded, we may have 
/" observe d, altogether up on the properties of numbers : 
properties, newly discovered indeed, and of an extra- 
ordinary _c6mplexion, moral properties ; Taut proper- 
tieSj_however, so it seems, of numSers'^.V "TTs m ^he 
nature then of numbers we shallTin^these charac- 
teristic properties of the three Forms of Government, 
if anywhere. Now the properties of numbers are 
universally allowed to be the proper subject of that 
mode of demonstration which is called tiiathcmatkal. 
The proof our Author has give n has therefore al- 
ready in it the essence of such a demons tration. To be 



complete at all points^ it wan ts nothmg but ^e . form . 
This deficiency is no other than what an underrate 
workman might easily supply. A mere technical 

;spect to the Sciences— V. 



' It is what he says of Theology with 
Augm. Scient. I, VIII. c. III. p. 97. 

' V. supra, ch. II. pars. 34, 32, pp. 17+, 178. 
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operation does the business. Xtl^t- hwipbjg^ jggk 
shall be my endeavour to perform . The substantial 
honour I ascribe wholly to our Author, to whom only 
it is most due. 

XX. 

PROPOSITION. THEOREM. 

The British Government is all-perfect. 

Demonstration. 



Chap. 
III. 



-M- 



XX. 

The de- 
monstra- 
tion drawn 
up in form. 



By definition, 

Again, by defi- 
nition. 
Also, 

Also, 

Put 
Put also 

Now then, by 
assumption. 
Also, 

Also, 

Rejecting — 

wisdom -ho- 

I nesty * in [7] 

""Ttteo rejecting 

— strength — 

wisdom in [8] 



5 
6 



8 



10 



II 



The British Government = Monar- 
chy + Aristocracy + Democracy. 
Monarchy = the Government of i. 

Democracy = the Government of 
alL 

Aristocracy = the Government of 
some number between i and all, 

All=- 1,000,000. 

The number of governors in an 
Aristocracy = 1,000. 

I has + strength — wisdom — ho- 
nesty. 

I 000 has + wisdom — strength — ho- 
nesty. 

1000,000 has + honesty— strength 
—wisdom. 

I has + strength. 



1,000 has + wisdom. 



* Which is done without any sort of ceremony, the quantities marked 
I in the step with the negative sign, being as so many y/w^/ife, which are at 
a maximum, or a minimum^ just as happens to be most convenient. 
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Also rejecting 
— strength — 
wisdom in [9] 

Putting toge- 
ther the ex- 
pressions 
[10], [11], and 

[12], 

But by the de- 
finitions [i]. 
[4[3][4and 
the supposi- 
tions [5]. [6], 

Therefore, by 

[13] 
Changing the 

expression, 
But by defini- 
tion 
Therefore, by 
[16] and [17] 



12 1,000,000 has + honesty. 



13 1 + I 000 + 1,000,000 has strength 
+ wisdom + honesty. 



14 



15 



16 



17 



The British Government = i + 
1.000+ 1,000,000. 



The British Government has + 
strength + wisdom + honesty. 

The British Government is all- 
powerful + all-wise + all-honest. 

All-powerful + all-wise + all-honest 
= all-perfect. 
18' The British Government is all- 
perfect, Q. E. D. 

JtJ^ Scholium. After the same ma nner it may be 
proved to be all-wrnkx all-foolish, and alli^nayish. 



XXI. 

XXI. 

:onciu- Thus much for the British Constitution ; and for the 
Chapter, grounds of that pre-eminence which it boasts, I trust, 
indeed, not without reason, above all others that are 
known : Such is the idea our Author gives us of 
those grounds. — * You are not satisfied with it then,' 
says some one. — Not perfectly. — 'What is then your 
own ? * — In truth this is more than I have yet quite 
settled. I may have settled it with myself, and not 
think it worth the giving: but if ever I do think it 



\ 
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worth the giving, it will hardly be in the form of a ^"^p. 
comment on a digression stuffed into the belly of a — ♦^— 
definition. At any rate it is not likely to be much 
wished for, by those, who have read what has been 
given us on this subject by an ingenious foreigner : 
since it is to a foreigner we were destined to owe 
the best idea that has yet been given of a subject so 
much our own. Our Author has copied : but Mr. 
DE LoLME has thought. 

The topic which our Author has thus brought 
upon the carpet (let any one judge with what ne- 
cessity) is in respect to some parts of it that we have 
seen, rather of an invidious nature. Since, however, 
it has been brought upon the carpet, I have treated 
it with that plainness with which an Englishman of 
all others is bound to treat it, because an Englishman 
may thus treat it and be safe. I have said what the 
subject seemed to demand, without any fear indeed, 
but without any wish, to give offence : resolving not 
to permit myself to consider how this or that man 
might chance to take it. I have spoken without 
sycophantical respects indeed, yet I hope not without 
decency : certainly without any party spleen. I chose 
rather to leave it to our Author to compliment men 
in the lump : and to stand aghast with admiration at 
the virtues of men unknown ^. Our Author will do 
as shall seem meet to him. For my part, if ever I 
stand forth and sing the song of eulogy to great men, 
it shall be not because they occupy their station, but 
because they deserve it. 

' V. supra, par. 7. 
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RIGHT OF THE SUPREME POWER TO MAKE LAWS. 



Chap. 

IV. 

— ♦• 



I. 
I. 

Subject of We now come to the third topic touched upon in 

the para- , ,. . rT • ? a i 

graph in the digression ; namely, Uhe right, as our Author 
as stat«i phrases it, which the Supreme Power has of making 
by our law^ And this topic occupies one pretty long para- 
graph. The title here given to it is the same which 
in the next succeeding paragraph he has found for it 
himself This is fortunate : for, to have been obliged 
to find a title for it myself, is what would have been 
to the last degree distressing. To entitle a discourse, 
is to represent the drift of it. But, to represent the 
drift of this, is a task which, so long at least as I con- 
fine my consideration to the paragraph itself, bids 
defiance to my utmost efforts. 

II. 
II. 
Drift of it, 'Tis to another passage or two, a passage or two 

tured"^^^ that we have already seen starting up in distant parts 
of this digression, that I am indebted for such conjec- 
tures as I have been able to make up. 

These conjectures, however, I could not have 
ventured so far to rely on, as on the strength of them 
to have furnished the paragraph with a title of my own 



IV. 
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framing. The danger of misrepresentation was too Chap 
great ; a kind of danger which a man cannot but He 
imminently exposed to, who ventures to put a precise 
meaning upon a discourse which in itself has none. 
That I may just mention, however, in this place, the 
result of them ; what he is really aiming at, I take it, 
is, to inculcate a persuasion that in every state there 
must subsist, in some hands or other, a power that is 
absolute, I mention it thus prematurely, that the 
reader may have some clue to guide him in his 
progress through the paragraph ; which it is now 
time I should recite. 

III. 

III. 
* Having,' says our Author, * thus cursorily con- The para- 

sidered the three usual species of government, and our cited, 
own singular constitution, selected and compounded 
from them all, I proceed to observe, that, as the power 
of making laws constitutes the supreme authority, so 
wherever the supreme authority in any state resides, 
it is the right of that authority to make laws ; that is, 
in the words of our definition, to prescribe the rule of 
civil action. And this may be discovered from the very 
end and institution of civil states. For a state is a col- 
lective body, composed of a multitude of individuals 
united for their safety and convenience, and intending 
to act together as one man. If it therefore is to act as 
one man, it ought to act by one uniform will. But in as 
much as political communities are made up of many 
natural persons, each of whom has his particular will 
and inclination, these several wills cannot by any 
natural union be joined together, or tempered and 
disposed into a lasting harmony, so as to constitute 
and produce that one uniform will of the whole. It can 
therefore be no otherwise produced than by a political 
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Chap, union ; by the consent of all persons to submit their 
— ^— own private wills to the will of one man, or of one, or 
more assemblies of men, to whom the supreme 
authority is entrusted : and this will of that one man, 
or assemblage of men is, in different states, according 
to their different constitutions, understood to be 
law/ 

IV. 

'he sense The Other passages which suggested to me the 
fdcred"in coustructiou I havc Ventured to put upon this, shall 
t»ctf- be mentioned by and by. First, let us try what is to 
be made of it by itself. 

V. 

V. 

rhe lead- The obscurity in which the first sentence of this 
nent in it paragraph is enveloped, is such, that I know not how 
lugatory. ^^ ^^ about bringing it to light, without borrowing a 
word or two of logicians. Laying aside the preamble, 
the body of it, viz. * as the power of making laws 
constitutes the supreme authority, so wherever the 
supreme authority in any state resides, it is the right 
of that authority to make laws,' may be considered as 
constituting that sort of syllogism which logicians call 
an enthymeme. An enthymeme consists of two pro- 
positions ; a consequent and an antecedent, * The power 
of making laws,* says our Author, ' constitutes the 
supreme authority.* This is his antecedent. From 
hence it is he concludes, that ' wherever the supreme 
authority in any state resides, it is the right of that 
authority to make laws.' This then is his consequent. 
Now so it is, that this antecedent^ and this consequent^ 
for any difference at least that I can possibly perceive 
in them, would turn out, were they but correctly 
worded, to mean precisely the same thing : for, after 
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saying that * the power of making laws constitutes the Chap. 
supreme authority/ to tell us that, for that reason, — h — 
* the supreme authority ' is (or has) the power (or the 
right) of making laws, is giving us, I take it, much 
the same sort of information, as it would be to us to 
be told that a thing is so, because it is so : a sort of a 
truth which there seems to be no very great occasion 
to send us upon * discovering, in the end and institu- 
tion of civil states/ That by the ' sovereign power,' 
he meant * the power of making laws ; * this, or some- 
thing like it, is no more indeed than what he had told 
us over and over, and over again, with singular 
energy and anxiety, in his 46th page, in his 49th, and 
in, I know not how many, pages besides: always 
taking care, for precision's sake, to give a little variety 
to the expression: the words ^ power ^ and ^ authority y 
sometimes, seemingly put for the same idea ; some- 
times seemingly opposed to each other : both of them 
sometimes denoting \h^ fictitious being, the abstract 
quality, sometimes the real being or beings, the 
person or persons supposed to possess that quality. — 
Let us disentangle the sense from these ambiguities ; 
let us learn to speak distinctly of the persons, and of 
the quality we attribute to them ; and then let us make 
another effort to find a meaning for this perplexing 
passage. 

VI. 

VI. 

By the ' supreme authority ' then, (we may suppose The ante- 
our Author to say) ' I mean the same thing as when I stated 
say the power of making laws/ This is the proposition *' 
we took notice of above, under the name of the antece- 
dent. This antecedent then, we may observe, is a 
definition : a definition, to wit, of the phrase * supreme 
authority/ Now to define a phrase is, to translate it 



/" 



anew. 
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Chap, into another phrase, supposed to be better understood, 

— *^ and expressive of the same ideas. The supposition 

here then is, that the reader was already, of himself, 

tolerably well acquainted with the import of the phrase 

* power of making laws : ' that he was not at all, or 
was however less acquainted with the import of the 
phrase ' supreme authority/ Upon this supposition 
then, it is, that in order to his being made clearly to 
understand the latter, he is informed of its being 
synonymous to the former. Let us now introduce 
the mention of the person : let us add the word 'person" 
to the definition ; it will be the same definition still 
in substance, only a little more fully and precisely 
worded. For a person to possess the supreme authority, 
is for a person to possess the power of making laws. 
This then is what in substance has been already laid 
down in the antecedent. 

VII. 

VII. 

Theconse- Now let US considcr the consequent] which, when 
stated."^^ detached from the context, may be spoken of as making 
a sentence of itself. ^Wherever,' says he, 'the su- 
preme authority in any state resides, it is the right of 
that authority to make Laws.' — By ^wherever* I take 
it for granted, he means, ' in whatever persons : * by 

* authority/ in the former part of the sentence,— /oze^^r; 
by the same word, * authority' in the latter part of the 
sentence, — personsJlCorrect^A therefore, the sentence 

/ will stand thus \jn whatever persons in any state the 
i supreme power resides^ it is the right of those persons to 
.' make Lawsl 

VIII. 

VIII. 

idenVcaf ^^^ ^^^^^ word uow remaining undisposed of, is 
with the the word * right,* And what to think of this, indeed 

antece- 
dent : 
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I know not : whether our Author had a meaning in ^i^^ 
it, or whether he had none. It is inserted, we may — *^ — 
observe, in the latter part only of the sentence: it 
appears not in the former. Concerning this omission, 
two conjectures here present themselves: it may 
have happened by accident; or it may have been 
made by design. If by accident, then the case is, 
that the idea annexed to the word Wight' is no other 
than what was meant to be included in the former 
part of the sentence, in which it is not expressed, as 
well as in the latter, in which it is. In this case it 
may, without any change in the signification, be ex- 
pressed in both. fLet it then be expressed, and the 
sentence, take it altogether, will stand thus: In v^ 
whatever persons the right of exercising supreme power 
in any state resides, it is the right of those persons to 
make Laws7\ If this conjecture be the true one, and 
I am apt to chink it is, we see once more, and, I trust, 
beyond all doubt, that the consequent in this enthymeme 
is but a repetition of the antecedent. We may judge 
then, whether it is from any such consideration as 
that of * the end and institution of civil states,' or any 
other consideration that we are likely to gain any 
further conviction of the truth of this conclusion, than 
it presents us of itself. We may also form some 
judgment beforehand, what use or meaning there 
is likely to be in the assemblage of words that is to 
follow. 

IX. 

What is possible, notwithstanding, however im- —or else 
probable, is, that the omission we have been speak- S^e puf- ° 
ing of was designed. In this case, what we are to p^^^* 
understand is, that the word Wight' was meant to 
introduce a new idea into this latter part of the sen- 
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S'v'** ^^"^^» ^^^^ ^^^ above any that was meant to be 
— ►^ — suggested by the former. ^ Right' then, according 
to this construction, in the one place, is to be con- 
sidered as put in contradistinction to fact in the other. 
The sense is then, that whatever persons do actually 
exercise supreme power^ (or what, according to the 
antecedent of the enthymeme^ is the same thing, the 
power of making laws) those persons have the right to 
exercise it. But, in this case, neither does what is 
given as a consequence in any respect follow from the 
antecedent, nor can any thing be made of it, but what 
is altogether foreign to the rest of the discourse. So 
much indeed, that it seems more consonant to proba- 
bility, as well as more favourable to our Author, to 
conclude that he had no meaning at all, than that he 
had this. 

X. 

X. 

The rest of Let US now try what we can make of the remainder 
graph new of the paragraph. Being ushered in by the word 
supposed *y^^/ it seems to lay claim to the appellation of an 
drift of it. argument. This argument, setting out, as we have 
seen, without an object, seems however to have 
found something like one at last, as if it had picked 
it up by the way. [This object, if I mistake it not, is 
to persuade men, that the supreme power, (that is the 
person or persons in use to exercise the supreme 
power in a state) ought, in all points without ex- 
ception, to be obeyedJ What men intend, he says, 
to do when they are in a state, is to act, as if they 
were but * one man.' But one man has but one will 
belonging to him. What they intend therefore, or 
what they ought to intend, (a slight difference which 
our Author seems not to be well aware of) is, to act as 
if they had but one will. To act as if they had but 
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one will, the way is, for them to 'join ' all their wills Cjtap. 
' together/ To do this, the most obvious way would — *^ 

1 • • 1 If » 1 •?? Ml The rest of 

be to jom them ' naturally : but, as wills will not the para- 
splice and dovetail like deal boards, the only feasible fj^ted"^^ 
way is to join them ^politically! Now the only way 
for men to join their wills together politically ^ is for 
them all to consent to submit their wills to the will of 
one. This one will, to which all others are to be 
submitted, is the will of those persons who are in 
use to exercise the supreme power ^ whose wills 
again, when there happens to be many of them, 
have, by a process of which our Author has said 
nothing, been reduced (as we must suppose) into one 
already. So far our Author's argument. The above 
is the substance of it fairly given ; not altogether with 
so much ornament, indeed, as he has given it, but, I 
trust, with somewhat more precision. The whole 
concludes, we may observe, with our Author's 
favourite identical proposition, or something like it, 
now for the twentieth time repeated. 

XI. 

XI. 

Taking it altogether, it is, without question, a very Weakness 

. . . I .. of it as a 

mgenious argument : nor can any thmg m the world persuasive 
answer the purpose better, except just in the case ^° °*'^^*' 
where it happens to be wanted. Not but that a veteran 
antagonist, trained up in the regular and accustomed 
discipline of legal fencing, such an one, indeed, might 
contrive perhaps, with due management, to give our 
Author the honour of the field. But should some 
undisciplined blunderer, like the Commissary's land- 
lady, thrust in quarts when he should have thrust in 
tierce^ I doubt much whether he might not get within 
our Author's guard, — I ' intend ? ' — I ' consent ? '— I 
'submit' myself?— * Who are you, I wonder, that 



ence. 
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c«AP. Vshould know what I do better than I do myself? v.As 
— •* — to ^^ submitting my zvill " to the wills of the people who 
made this law you are speaking of, — ^what I know is, 
that I never " intended " any such thing : I abominate 
them, I tell you, and all they ever did, and have al- 
ways said so : and as to my * consent,' so far have 
/ 1 been from giving it to their law, that from the first 
to the last, I have protested against it with all my 
might.' So much for our refractory disputant. — ^What 
I should say to him I know : but what our Author 
could find to answer to him, is more than I can 
imagine ^. 

XII. 

XII. - 

A prior Let us now rctum and pick up those other passas^es 

paragraph , *^ ^ r o 

supposed which we supposed to have a respect to the same 
tive to the design that seems to be in view in this. First comes 
this^^* °^ the short introductory paragraph that ushers in the 
whole digression : a paragraph which, however short, 
and however imperfect with respect to the purpose of 
giving a general view of the contents of those which 
follow it, was, in despite of method, to expatiate upon 
this subject. Upon this subject, indeed, he does ex- 
patiate with a force of argument and energy of expres- 
sion which nothing can withstand. ' This,' it begins, 
* will necessarily lead us into a short enquiry concern- 
ing the nature of society and civil government ^.' — 

* One thing in the paragraph we are considering is observable ; it is 
the concluding sentence, in which he brings together the ideas of law and 
mil. Here then, in the tail of a digression, he comes nearer in fact, 
though without being aware of it, to the giving a just and precise idea of 
a law, than in any part of the definition itself from whence he is digressing. 
If, instead of saying that a law is a willj he had called it the expression of 
a zvilly and that sort of expression of a will which goes by the name of 
a command, his definition would, so far as this goes, have been clear as 
well as right. As it is, it is neither the one nor the other. But of this 
more, if at all, in another place. The definition of law is a matter of too 
much nicety and importance to be dispatched in a note. 

* I Comm. 47. 
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This is all the intimation it gives of the contents of those Chap. 
paragraphs we have examined. Upon this before us . >/ 



it touches in energetic terms ; but more energetic 
than precise. — *And the naturaV (it continues) 'and 
inherent right that belongs to the sovereignty of a 
state/ (natural right, observe, that belongs to the 
sovereignty of a political society) 'wherever that 
sovereignty be lodged, of making and enforcing 
laws.' 

XIII. - 

XIIL 

This is not all. The most emphatical passage is Another, 
yet behind. It is a passage in that short para- 
graph ^ which we found to contain such a variety of 
matter. He is there speaking of the several forms 
of government now in being. {However they began,' 
says he, * or by what right soever they subsist, there 
is and must be in all of them a supreme^ irresistible^ ab- 
solute^ uncontrolled aMthority J in which the jura summi 
imperii^ or the rights of sovereignty, residej 

XIV. 

XIV. 

The vehemence, the fietpor???, of this passage is Agitation 
remarkable. He ransacks the language: he piles ® ^^*^^ 
up, one upon another, four of the most tremendous 
epithets he can find ; he heaps Ossa upon Pelion : and, 
as if the English tongue did not furnish expressions 
strong or imposing enough, he tops the whole with a 
piece of formidable Latinity. From all this agitation, 
it is plain, I think, there is a something which he has 
very much at heart; which he wishes, but fears, 
perhaps, to bring out undisguised ; which in several 
places, notwithstanding, bursts out involuntarily, as it 
were, before he is well ready for it; and which, a 

' I Comm. p. 48, supra, ch. II. par. ii. 
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Chaf. certain discretion, getting at last the upper hand of 
— ►^ propensity, forces, as we have seen, to dribble away 
in a string of obscure sophisms. Thus oddly enough 
it happens, that that passage of them all, which, if I 
mistake not, is the only one that was meant to be 
dedicatedexpressly to the subject, is the least explicit 
on it ^ ' 

XV. 

XV. 

ause of it A courage much stauncher than our Author's might 
have wavered here. A task of no less intricacy was 
here to be travelled through, than that of adjusting 
the claims of those two jealous antagonists. Liberty 
and Government. A more invidious ground is 
scarcely to be found any where within the field of 
politics. Enemies encompass the traveller on every 
side. He can scarce stir but he must expect to 
be assaulted with the war-whoop of political heresy 
from one quarter or another. Difficult enough is the 
situation of him, who, in these defiles, feels himself 
impelled one way by fear, and another by affection. 

XVI. 

XVI. 

esource To return to the paragraph which it was the more 
jscurity. immediate business of this chapter to examine: — 
Were the path of obscurity less familiar to our Author, 
one should be tempted to imagine he had struck into 
it on the particular occasion before us, in the view of 
extricating himself from this dilemma. A discourse 
thus prudently indeterminate might express enough 
to keep fair with the rulers of the earth, without 
setting itself in direct array against the prejudices 

* Another passage or two there is which might seem to glance the same 
way : but these I pass over as less material, after those which we have 
seen. 
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of the people. Viewed by different persons, it might Chap. 
present different aspects : to men in power it might — ^♦— 
recommend itself, and that from the first, under the 
character of a practical lesson of obedience for the use 
of the people ; while among the people themselves it 
might pass muster, for a time at least, in quality 
of a string of abstract scientific propositions of juris- 
prudence. It is not till some occasion for making 
application of it should occur, that its true use and 
efficacy would be brought to light. The people, 
no matter on what occasion, begin to murmur, and 
concert measures of resistance. Now then is the 
time for the latent virtues of this passage to be called 
forth. The book is to be opened to them, and in this 
passage they are to be shewn, what of themselves, 
perhaps, they would never have observed, a set of 
arguments curiously strung together and wrapped 
up,rin proof of the universal expedience, or rather 
necessity^ of submission : a necessity which is to arise, y y 
not out of the reflection that the probable mischiefs of 
resistance are greater than the probable mischiefs of 
obedience^ not out of any such debateable consideration ; 
but out of a something that is to be much more cogent 
and effectual : to wit, a certain metaphysico-legal im- / 
potence, which is to beget in them the sentiment, and 
answer all the purposes of a natural one. Armed, 
and full of indignation, our malcontents are making 
their way to the royal palace. In vain. A certain 
estoppel being made to bolt out upon them, in the 
manner we have seen, by the force of our Author's 
legal engineering, their arms are to fall, as it were by 
enchantment, from their hands. To disagree, to 
clamour, to oppose, to take back, in short, their wills 
again, is now, they are told, too late : it is what canno\. 
be done : their wills have been put in hotchpot along 

p 2 
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Chap, with the Fcst : they have ' united/ — they have ' con- 
•>♦♦— sented/ — they have ' submitted.'— Our Author having 
thus put his hook into theirnose, they are to go back as 
they came, and all is peace. An ingenious contri- 
vance this enough : but popular passion is not to be 
fooled, I doubt, so easily. Now and then, it is true, 
one error may be driven out, for a time, by an oppo- 
site error : one piece of nonsense by another piece of 
nonsense : but for barring the door effectually and for 
ever against all error and all nonsense, there is 
nothing like the simple truth. 

XVII. 

XVII, r* 
inconsist- [After all these pains taken to inculcate unreserved 

pr^nt***^ submission, would any one have expected to see our 
jassage Author himself amous: the most eaerer to excite men to 
ornier. disobcdicncc ?! and that, perhaps, upon the most 
frivolous pretences? in short, upon any pretence 
whatsoever? Such, however, upon looking back 
a little, we shall find him. I say, among the most 
eager ; for other men, at least the most enlightened 
advocates for liberty, are content with leaving it to 
subjects to resist, for their own sakes, on the footing 
o{ permission : this will not content our Author, but 
he must be forcing it upon them as a point of duty. 

XVIII. 

XVIII. 

he former 'Tis in a passage antecedent to the digression we 

lassage re- • • i . • i • i , . 

ited. are examining, but in the same section, that, speaking 
of the [pretended law of Nature, and of the law of 
revelation, * no human laws/ he says, ' should be 
suffered to contradict these \j The expression is 
remarkable. lit is not that no human laws should 



^ I Comm. p. 42. 
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• 

contradict them : but that no human laws should be Chap. 

SUFFERED to contradict theniTT He then proceeds »^ 

to give us an example. This example, one might 
think, would be such as should have the effect of 
softening the dangerous tendency of the rule: — on 
the contrary, it is such as cannot but enhance it ' ; 
and, in the application of it to the rule, the substance 
of the latter is again repeated in still more explicit 
and energetic terms. ' Nay,' says he, speaking of the 
act he instances, * if any human law should allow 
or enjoin us to commit it, we are bound to trans- 
gress that human law, or else we must offend both 
the natural and the divine.' 

XIX. 

XIX. 

The propriety of this dangerous maxim, so far Dangerous 
as the Divine Law is concerned, is what I must refer onf.^"*^^ 
to a future occasion for more particular consideration ^ 
As to the Law of Nature, if (as I trust it will appear) '. 
it be nothing but a phrase ^ ; if there be no other 
medium for proving any act to be an offence against " 

* It is that of murder. In the word here chosen there lurks a fallacy 
which makes the proposition the more dangerous as it is the more plau- 
sible. It is too important to be altogether past over : at the same time 
that a slight hint of it, in this place, is all that can be given. Murder is 
killing under certain circumstances. — Is the human law then to be allowed 
to define, in dernier ressort^ what shall be those circumstances ^ or is it not ? 
If yes, the case of a * human law allowing or enjoining us to commit it,' 
is a case that is not so much as supposable : if no, adieu to all human laws : 
to the fire with our Statutes at large, our Reports, our Institutes, and all 
that we have hitherto been used to call our law books ; our law books, the 
only law books we can be safe in trusting to, are PufTendorf and the Bible. 

' According to our Author, indeed, it should be to no purpose to 
make any separate mention of the two laws ; since the Divine Law, he 
tells us, is but * a part of that of Nature *. Of consequence, with respect 
to that part, at least, which is common to both, to be conti'ary to the one, 
is, of course, to be contrary to the other. 

' This is what there would be occasion to shew more at large in 
examining some former parts of this section. 

* I Comm. p. 42. 
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Chap, it, than the mischievous tendency of such act ; if there 

IV • • 

, I,' be no other medium for proving a law of the state to be 
contrary to it, than the inexpediency of such law, unless 
the bare unfounded disapprobation of any one who 
thinks of it be called a proof fif a test for distinguish- 
ing such laws as would be contrary to the Law of 
Nature from such as, without being contrary to it, are 
simply inexpedient^ be that which neither our Author, 
nor any man else, so much as pretended ever to giyej) 
if, in a word, there be scarce any law whatever but 
what those who have not liked it have found, on 
/ some account or ^ipther, to be repugnant to some 
^ text of scripture ; \J see no remedy but that the 

^-' ' natural tendency of such doctrine is to impel a man, 

by the force of conscience, to rise up in arm§^ against 

any law whatever that he happens not to likeJ What 

v^ sort of government it is that can consist with such 

a disposition, I must leave to our Author to inform us. 

XX. 

XX. r~ 

Theprincir" [It is the principle of utility^ accurately apprehended 

fxY^he^*^* and steadily appUed, that affords the only clue to 
only guide guide a man through these straits. It is for that, 
these diffi. \{ any, and for that alone to furnish a decisiori which 
neither party shall dare in theory to disavowJ It is 
something to reconcile men even in theory. They 
are at least, something nearer to an effectual union, 
than when at variance as well in respect of theory as 
of practice. 



XXI. 

XXI. p 

Juncture [Jn spcakiug of the supposed contract between 
King and people \ I have already had occasion to 
give the description, and, as it appears to me, the 

^ Ch. I. 



XXI. 

ncture 
for resist- 
ance 
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only general description that can be given, of that Chap. 
juncture at which, and not before, resistance to gov- - ♦,' 
ernment becomes commendabtek or, in other words, 
reconcileable to just notions, whether of legal or not, 
at least of morale and, if there be any difference, 
religious duty ^. What was there said was spoken, 
at the time, with reference to that particular branch 
of government which was then in question ; the branch 
that in this country is administered by the King. 
But if it was just, as applied to that branch of govern- 
ment, and in this country, it could only be for the 
same reason that it is so when applied to the whole 
of government, and that in any country whatsoever. 
[Tt is then, we may say, and not till then, allowable to, 
if not incumbent on, every man, as well on the score 
of duty as of interest ^ to enter into measures of resist- 
ance^fwhen, according to the best calculation he is 
able to make, the probable mischiefs of resistance 
(speaking with respect to the community in general) 
appear less to him than the probable mischiefs of sub- 
mission. This then is to him, that is to each man in 
particular, th^ juncture for resistance} 

XXII. 

] A natural question here is — by what sign shall thisWot cha- 
juncture be known ? By what common signal alike tbie^by 
conspicuous and perceptible to all? A questionr"^ "'.'*'" 
which is readily enough started, but to which, I\ ^ 

hope, it will be almost as readily perceived that it is 
impossible to find an answer. Common sign for 
such a purpose, I, for my part, know of none : he 
must be more than a prophet, I think, that can! 
shew us one. For that which shall serve a 

* See Ch. V. par. 7, note i. «^ 
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Chap.\ particular person, I have already given one — ^his own 
/ m' \ internal persuasion of a balance of utility on the side 
\ of resistance. I 

XXIII. 

XXIII. 

/Freedom Unlcss such a sign then, which I think impossible, 
I LnrnSTt :an be shewn jjhe field, if one may say so, of the 
(noHrptli (supreme governor's authority, though not infinite, 
I anyiimita- Imust unavoidably, I think, unless where limited by ex- 

'tiontothel . /, „ , i • i /• • I twt 

Supreme press coHventtoH , be allowed to be tndefintteA JNor can 

owcr. J ^^^ ^^^ narrower, or other bounds to it, under this 

constitution, or under any other yet ^^^r constitution, 

if there be one, than under the most despotic. Before 

the juncture I have been describing were arrived, 

. resistance, even in a country like this, would come 

\ too soon : were the juncture arrived already, the time 

for resistance would be come already, under such 

a government even as any one should call despotic, 

XXIV. 

XXIV. /^ 

Principal v\In regard to a government that vs^ free, and one 

stances on; that is despotic, wherein is it then that the difference 

Xm-Sc^ consistsj Is it that those persons in whose hands 

pend. that power is lodged which is acknowledged to be 

supreme, have less power in the one than in the 

other, when it is from custom that they derive it? 

By no means. Is it not that the power of one any 

y more than of the other has any certain bounds to it ? 

V I The distinction turns upon circumstances of a very 

^iflferent complexion:— on the manner in w^hich that 

whole mass of power, which, taken together, is 

* This respects the case where one state has, upon terms^ submitted 
itself to the government of another : or where the governing bodies of a 
number of states agree to take directions in certain specified cases, from 
some body or other that is distinct from all of them : consisting of 
members, for instance, appointed out of each. 
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supreme, is, in a free state, distributed among the Chap. 
several ranks of persons that are sharers in it : — on — ♦^ 
the source from whence their titles to it are succes- ^- 

sively derived : — on the frequent and e2iSY chan^e^ ^^{y^ 
condition between governors and govern^jTwhereby 
the interests of the one class are more or less indistin- 
guishably blended with those of the otherl:-j^n the 
responsibility of the governors ; or the rignt which a 
subject has of having the reasons publicly assigned 
and canvassed of every act of power that is exerted 
over him :— on the liberty ofthepress\; or the security 
with which every man, be he of the one class or the 
other, may make known his complaints and remon- 
strances to the whole community :-pon the liberty of 
public association ; or the security with which mal- 
contents may communicate their sentiments, concert 
their plans, and practise every mode of opposition 
short of actual revolt, before the executive power can 
be legally justified in disturbing them^ 

XXV. 

True then, it may be, that, owmg to this last Freedom 
ciircumstance in particular, in a state thus circum- ernm^m— 
stanced, the road to a revolution, if a revolution be ^^"^ ^^^., 

' ' ^ favourable 

necessary, is to appearance shorter ; certainly more to resist- 

I ance 

smooth and easy. More likelihood, certainly there 
is of its being sucn a revolution as shall be the work 

e^interests of 
Grant then, 



of a number ; and in which, therefore, th 
a number are likely to be consulted, 
that by reason of these facilitating circumstances, the 
juncture itself may arrive sooner, and upon less pro- 
vocation, under what is called 2ifree government, 
than under what is called an absolute onej grant 
this ; — yet till it be arrived, resistance is as much too 
soon under one of them as under the other. 
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Chap. 

^- XXVI. 

XXVI. ^ Let us avow then, in short, steadily but cahnly, 

The su- / ' */ J 

prcmc / what our Author hazards with anxiety and agitation, 
^ thati^e authority of the supreme body cannot, unless 

Itself. ^ where limited by express convention^ be said to have 
any assignable, any certain bounds] — ^That to say 
there is any act they cannot do, — to speak of any 
thing of their's as being illegal, — as being void] — to 
speak of their exceeding their authority (whatever be 
the phrase) — their power, their right, — is, however 
common, an abuse of language. 

XXVII. 

XXVII. 

Arguments The legislature cannot do it? The legislature 

pose^t^o cannot make a law to this effect? Why cannot? 

MtLfac"' What is there that should hinder them ? Why not 

tory— this, as well as so many other laws murmured at, 

perhaps, as inexpedient, yet submitted to without any 

question of the right ? With men of the same party, 

with men whose affections are already lifted against 

the law in question, any thing will go down: any 

rubbish is good that will add fuel to the flame. But 

with regard to an impartial bystander, it is plain that 

it is not denying the right of the legislature, their 

authority, their power, or whatever be the word — it is 

not denying that they can do what is in question — it 

is not that, I say, or any discourse verging that way 

than can tend to give him the smallest satisfaction. 

XXVIII. 

XXVIII. 

- and in- Grant even the proposition in general : — What are 
?o particiy. we the nearer ? Grant that there are certain bounds 
**'"• \ to the authority of the legislature : — Of what use is it 
to say so, when these bounds are what no body has 
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ever attempted to mark out to any useful purpose ; 
that is, in any such manner whereby it might be 
known beforehand what description a law must be of 
to fall within^ and what to fall beyond them ? Grant 
that there are things which the legislature cannot 
do ; — grant that there are laws which exceed the 
power of the legislature to establish. What nil 
does this sort of discourse furnish us for determinin 
whether any one that is in question is, or is not o' 
the number ? As far as I can discover, none. Either 
the discourse goes on in the confusion it began ; 
either all rests in vague assertions, and no intelligible 
argument at all is offered ; or if any, such arguments 
as are drawn from the principle of utility : arguments 
which, in whatever variety of words expressed, come 
at last to neither more nor less than this; that the/- 
tendency of the law is, to a greater or a less degree,/ 
pernicious. If this then be the result of the argui 
ment, why not come home to it at once ? Why turn 
aside into a wilderness of sophistry, when the path of 
plain reason is straight before us ? 



Chap. 
IV. 



■♦♦- 
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XXIX. 

XXIX. 

What practical inferences those who maintain this What they 
language mean should be deduced from it, is notgluieran 
altogether clear ; nor, perhaps, does every one mean ^J^^od*^ 
the same. Some who speak of a law as being void ofthe 
(for to this expression, not to travel through the 
whole list, I shall confine myself) would persuade us 
to look upon the authors of it as having thereby 
forfeited^ as the phrase is, their whole power : as well 
that of giving force to the particular law in question, 
as to any other. These are they who, had they 
arrived at the same practical conclusion through the 
principle of utility, would have spoken of the law as 
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Chap, being to such a degree pernicious, as that, were the 

^J— bulk of the community to see it in its true light, th 

probable mischief of resisting it would be less than the 

probable mischief of submitting to it. These point, in 

the first instance, at hostile opposition. 

XXX. 

XXX. 

-or to the Thosc who Say nothing about forfeiture are com- 
jower. monly less violent in their views. These are they 
who, were they to ground themselves on the principle 
of utility, and, to use our language, would have 
spoken of the law as being mischievous indeed, but 
without speaking of it as being mischievous to the 
degree that has been just mentioned. The mode of 
opposition which they point to is one which passes 
under the appellation of a legal one. 

XXXI. 

XXXI. 

Which Admit then the law to be void in their sense, and 

riveVa n^ark the consequences. The idea annexed to the 
control epithet void is obtained from those instances in which 

over the * . , . . . ,-^- 

legisiative. wc scc it applied to a private instrument. The con- 
sequence of a private instrument's being void is, that 
all persons concerned are to act as if no such instru- 
ment had existed. The consequence, accordingly, of 
a law's being void must be, that people shall act as if 
there were no such law about the matter : and there- 
fore that if any person in virtue of the mandate of the 
law should do anything in coercion of another person, 
which without such law he would be punishable for 
doing, he would still be punishable; to wit, by 
appointment of the judicial power. Let the law for 
instance, be a law imposing a tax : a man who should 
go about to levy the tax by force would be punishable 
as a trespasser : should he chance to be killed in the 
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attempt, the person killing him would not be punish- Chap. 
able as for murder : should he kill, he himself would^ — m— 
perhaps, be punishable as for murder. To whose 
office does it appertain to do those acts in virtue of 
which such punishment would be inflicted? To 
that of the Judges. Applied to practice then, the 
effect of this language is, by an appeal made to the 
Judges, to confer on those magistrates a controlling 
power over the acts of the legislature. 

XXXII. 

XXXII 

By this management a particular purpose might Remedy 
perhaps, by chance be answered : and let this be ^elL-^^" 
supposed a good one. Still what benefit would, from ^^^^ 
the general tendency of such a doctrine, and such a 
practice in conformity to it, accrue to the body of the 
people is more than I can conceive. A Parliament, 
let it be supposed, is too much under the influence 
of the Crown : pays too little regard to the sentiments 
and the interests of the people. Be it so. The 
people at any rate, if not so great a share as they 
might and ought to have, have had, at least, some 
share in choosing it. Give to the Judges a power of 
annulling its acts ; and you transfer a portion of the 
supreme power from an assembly which the people 
have had some share, at least, in choosing, to a set of / 
men in the choice of whom they have not the least • 
imaginable share : to a set of men appointed solelj'' 
by the Crown : appointed solely^ and avowedly and 
constantly^ by that very magistrate whose partial and 
occasional influence is the very grievance you seek to 
remedy, 

XXXIII. /xxm. 

But not so 

In the heat of debate, some, perhaps, would be for somemight 
saying of this management that it was transferring at represent 

1m 
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Chap, once the supreme authority from the legislative power 



XXXIV. 



to the judicial. But this would be going too far on 
the other side. [There is a wide difference between a 
positive and a negative part in legislation. There is a 
wide difference again between a negative upon reasons 
given, and a negative without any. The power oi repeal- 
ing a law even for reasons given is a great power: 
too great indeed for Judges : but still very distinguish- 
able from, and much inferior to that of making one^ 



XXXIV. 
The su- Let us now go back a little, lln denying the exist- 

preme • i , , i i 

power ence of any assignable bounds to the supreme power, 
by c^nven- 1 ^dd^d ^ * uulcss where limited by express conven- 
*»on- tionj ' for this exception I could not but subjoin. Our 

Author indeed, in that passage in which, short as it is, 
he is the most explicit, leaves, we may observe, no 
room for it. * However they began,' says he (speak- 
ing of the several forms of government) ' however 
they began, and by what right soever they subsist, 
there is and must be in all of them an authority that 
is absolute.' — To say this, however, of a// governments 
without exception ; — to say that no assemblage of men 
can subsist in a state of government, without being 
subject to some one body whose authority stands 

* Notwithstanding what has been said, it would be in vain to dissemble, 
but that, upon occasion, an appeal of this sort may very well answer, 
and has, indeed, in general, a tendency to answer, in some sort, the 
purposes of those who espouse, or profess to espouse, the interests of the 
people. A public and authorised debate on the propriety of the law is 
by this means brought on. The artillery of the tongue is played off 
against the law, under cover of the law itself. An opportunity is gained 
of impressing sentiments unfavourable to it, upon a numerous and 
attentive audience. As to any other effects from such an appeal, let us 
believe that in the instances in which we have seen it made, it is the 
certainty of miscarriage that has been the encouragement to the attempt. 

* V. supra, par. 26. 
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unlimited so much as by convention ;]to say, in short, Chap. 
that not even by convention can any limitation be — ►^ 
made to the power of that body in a state which in 
other respects is supreme, would be saying, I take it, 
rather too mucfil* it would be saying that there is 
no such thing as government in the German Empire ; 
nor in the Dutch Provinces ; nor in the Swiss Cantons ; 
nor was of old in the Achaean league. 

XXXV. 

XXXV. 

In this mode of limitation I see not what there is — So as 
that need surprise us. /jBy what is it that any dggree u be ex- 
of power (meaning political power) is establishedj [it ^ ^^^^' 
it neither more nor less, as we have already had occa- 
sion to observe ^, than a habit of, and disposition to 
obedience : hahity speaking with respect to past acts ; 
disposition y with respect to /utureA This disposition it 
is as easy, or I am much mistaken, to conceive as 
being absent with regard to one sort of acts ; as 
present with regard to other. L For a body then, 
which is in other respects supreme, to be conceived 
as being with respect to acertain sort of acts, limited, 
all that is necessary is, that this sort of acts be in its 
description distinguishable from every other] 



XXXVI. 



XXXVI. 



I By means of a convention then we are furnished/Vy^hkh fur 
vmh that common signal which, in other cases, wel what may 
despaired of findin|f=. A certain act is in the instru^^e f-^ . 
ment of convention specified, with respect to whicly »"on signal 

1 • 1 • 1 1 1 /• . . f of resist- 

the government is therem precluded from issumg^ance. 
a law to a certain effect : whether to the effect of com- 
manding the act, of permitting it, or of forbidding it. 



* v. supra, ch. I. par. 13, note. 
' v. supra, par. aa. 
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Chaf. a law is issued to that effect notwithstanding. The 



issuing then of such a law (the sense of it, and Ukewise 
the sense of that i>art of the convention which provides 
against it being supposed clear; is a fact notorious and 
visible to all Qn the issuing then of such a law we 
have a fact which is capable of being taken for that 
common signal we have been speaking o£j|These 
bounds the supreme bodj*^ in question has marked out 
to its authority : of such a demarcation then what is 
the effect ? either none at all, or this : that the dis- 
position to obedience confines itself within these 
bounds. Beyond them the disposition is stopped 
from extending : beyond them the subject is no more 
prepared to obey the governing body of his own 
state, than that of any other. What difficulty, I say, 
there should be in concei\dng a state of things to sub- 
sist in which the supreme authority is thus limited,— 1 
what greater difficulty in conceiving it with this limita- 
tion, than without any, I cannot see. The two states 
are, I must confess, to me alike conceivable : whether 
alike expedient, — alike conducive to the happiness of 
the people, is another question. 

XXXVII. 

xxxvii. * - 

A salvo for \ God forbid, that from any thing here said it should 

lion. be concluded that in any society any convention is or 

can be made, which shall have the effect of setting up 

an insuperable bar to that which the parties affected 



shall deem a reformation]:-|-God forbid that any dis- 
ease in the constitution of a state should be without its 
remedy/ Such might by some be thought to be the 
case, where that supreme body which in such a con- 
vention, was one of the contracting parties, having in- 
corporated itself with that which was the other, no 
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longer subsists to give any new modification to the Chap. 
engagement. Many ways might however be found to 
make the requisite alteration, without any departure 
from the spirit of the engagement. Although that 
body itself which contracted the engagement be no 
more, a larger hody^ from whence the first is under- 
stood to have derived its title, may still subsist. Let 
this larger body be consulted. Various are the ways 
that might be conceived of doing this, and that with- 
out any disparagement to the dignity of the subsisting 
legislature : of doing it, I mean to such effect, as that, 
should the sense of such larger body be favourable to 
the alteration, it may be made by a law, which, in this 
case, neither ought to be, nor probably would be, re- 
garded by the body of the people as a breach of the 
convention ^. 

' In Great Britain, for instance, suppose it were deemed necessary to 
make an alteration in the Act of Union. If in an article stipulated in 
favour of England, there need be no difficulty; so that there were a 
majority for the alteration among the English members, -without reckon- 
ing the Scotch. The only difficulty would be with respect to an article I 
stipulated in favour of Scotland ; on account, to wit, of the small number 
of the Scotch members, in comparison with the English. In such a case, 
it would be highly expedient, to say no more, for the sake of preserving 
the public faith, and to avoid irritating the body of the nation, to take 
some method for making the establishment of the new law, depend upon 
their sentiments. One such method might be as follows. Let the new 
law in question be enacted in the common form. But let its commence- 
ment be deferred to a distant period, suppose a year or two : let it then, 
at the end of that period, be in force, unless petitioned against, by persons 
of such a description, and in such a number as might be supposed fairly 
to represent the sentiments of the people in general : persons, for instance, 
of the description of those who at the time of the Union, constituted the 
body of electors. To put the validity of the law out of dispute, it would 
be necessary the fact upon which it was made ultimately to depend, 
should be in its nature too notorious to be controverted. To determine 
therefore, whether the conditions upon which the invaUdation of it was 
made to depend, had been complied with, is what must be left to the 
simple declaration of some person or persons ; for instance the King. I 
offer this only as a general idea : and as one amoi^gst many that perhaps 
might be offered in the same view. It will not be expected that I should 
here answer objections, or enter into details. 
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Chap. 
IV. 

"■"^ XXXVIII. 

XXXVIII. 

Notion of To return for a moment to the language used by 
UiS to the ^hose who speak of the supreme power as being 
supreme limited in its own nature. One thing I would wish 

power, ^ 

difficult to to have remembered. What is here said of the 
impropriety, and evil influence of that kind of dis- 
course, is not intended to convey the smallest 
censure on those who use it, as if intentionally 
accessory to the ill effects it has a tendency to 
produce. It is rather a misfortune in the language, 
than a fault of any person in particular. The original 
of it is lost in the darkness of antiquity. We in- 
herited it from our fathers, and, maugre all its incon- 
veniencies, are likely, I doubt, to transmit it to our 
children. 



XXXIX. 



XXXIX. 



This not a I cannot look upon this as a mere dispute of words. 

^f^wor^^^n cannot help persuading myself, that the disputes 
oetween contending parties — between the defenders 
of a law and the opposers of it, would stand a much 
better chance of being adjusted than at present, were 
they but explicitly and constantly referred at once to 
the principle of utilityJ [The footing on which this 
principle rests every dispute, is that of matter of fact ; 
that is, future fact— the probability of certain future 
contingenciesTj Were the debate then conducted 
under the auspices of this principle, one of two 
things would happen : either men would come to an 
agreement concerning that probability, or they would 
see at length, after due discussion of the real grounds 
of the dispute, that no agreement was to be hoped 
for. They would at any rate see clearly and ex- 
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plicitly, the point on which the disagreement turned. Chap. 
The discontented party would then take their resolu- — ^ 
tion to resist or to submit, upon just grounds, ac- 
cording as it should appear to them worth their 
while— according to what should appear to them, the 
importance of the matter in dispute — according to 
what should appear to them the probability or 
improbability of success — a^cordingy in short, as the 
mischiefs of submission should appear to bear a less^ or 
a greater ratio to the mischiefs of resistance. But the 
door to reconcilement would be much more open, 
when they saw that it might be not a mere affair of 
passion, but a difference of judgment, and that, for 
any thing they could know to the contrary, a sincere 
one, that was the ground of quarrel. 

XL. 

XL. 

All else is but womanish scolding and childish The above 
altercation, which is sure to irritate, and which never petiatJs^ 
can persuade. — * / say, the legislature canwo/ do this wrangling. 
— / say, that it can. I say, that to do this, exceeds the 
bounds of its authority — / say, it does not! — It is 
evident, that a pair of disputants setting out in this 
manner, may go on irritating and perplexing one 
another for everlasting, without the smallest chance 
of ever coming to an agreement. It is no more than 
announcing, and that in an obscure and at the same 
time, a peremptory and captious manner, their op- 
posite persuasions, or rather affections, on a question 
of which neither of them sets himself to discuss the 
grounds. The question of utility, all this while, most 
probably, is never so much as at all brought upon the 
carpet : if it be, the language in which it is discussed 
is sure to be warped and clouded to make it match 

Q2 
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Chaf. ^-ith the obscure and entangled pattern we have 
— •^ — seen. 

XLI. 

XLI. 

The prin- On the other hand, had the debate been originally 
UTILITY and avowedly instituted on the footing of utility, the 
cn?to"ii. parties might at length have come to an agreement; 
or at least to a visible and expUcit issue. — ' / say, that 
the mischiefs of the measure in question are to stuh 
an amount. — / say, not so, but to a less. — / say, the 
benefits of it are only to such an amount — / say, not 
so, but to a greater,^ — This, we see, is a ground of 
controversy very different from the former. The 
question is now manifestly a question of conjecture 
concerning so many future contingent matters of 
fact: to solve it, both i>arties then are naturally 
directed to support their respective persuasions by 
the only evidence the nature of the case admits of; — 
the evidence of such past matters of fact as appear to 
be analogous to those contingent future ones. Now 
these past facts are almost always numerous: so 
numerous, that till brought into view for the purpose 
of the debate, a great proportion of them are what 
may very fairly have escaped the observation of one 
of the parties : and it is owing, perhaps, to this and 
nothing else, that that party is of the persuasion 
which sets it at variance with the other. Here, then, 
we have a plain and open road, perhaps, to present 
reconcilement: at the worst to an intelligible and 
explicit issue, — that is, to such a ground of difference 
as may, when thoroughly trodden and explored, be 
found to lead on to reconcilement at the last. Men, 
let them but once clearly understand one another, 
will not be long ere they agree. It is the perplexity 
of ambiguous and sophistical discourse that, while it 
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distracts and eludes the apprehension, stimulates and ^{ijp- 
inflames the passions. — m— 

But it is now high time we should return to our 
Author, from whose text we have been insensibly 
led astray, by the nicety and intricacy of the question 
it seemed to offer to our view. 



Chap. 
V. 

>> 



CHAPTER V. 

DUTY OF THE SUPREME POWER TO MAKE LAWS. 

I. 



I. 

Subject of We now come to the last topic touched upon in 
graph c*x- this digressioH : a certain ' duty^ which, according to 
amined in ^^j. Author's account, the supreme power lies under: 

the present ' '^ ^ 

chapter. — the duty of making laws, 

II. 

The para- ' Thus far/ says he, ' as to the right of the supreme 
fited. ^^ power to make laws ; but farther, it is its duty like- 
wise. For since the respective members are bound 
to conform themselves to the will of the state, it is 
expedient that they receive directions from the st^te 
declaratory of that its will. But since it is impossible^ 
in so great a multitude, to give injunctions to every 
particular man, relative to each particular action, 
therefore the state establishes general rules for the 
perpetual information and direction of all persons, in 
all points, whether of positive or negative duty. And 
this, in order that every man may know what to look 
upon as his own, what as another's ; what absolute 
and what relative duties are required at his hands; 
what is to be esteemed honest, dishonest, or indifferent; 
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what degree every man retains of his natural liberty ; Chap. 
what he has given up as the price of the benefits 
of society ; and after what manner each person is 
to moderate the use and exercise of those rights 
which the state assigns him, in order to promote and 
secure the public tranquillity.' 



III. 

Still as obscure, still as ambiguous as ever. The The first 
' supreme power ' we may remember, according to the ex^hied. 
definition so lately given of it by our Author, and so ^^^^. ™°^^ 
often spoken of, is neither more nor less than the sense of it 
power to make laws. Of this power we are now told ""^ °^^* 
that it is its * duty ' to make laws. Hence we learn — 
what ? — that it is its * duty ' to do what it does ; to be, 
in short, what it is. This then is what the paragraph 
now before us, with its apparatus of ^fors,' and * butSy 
and ^ sinces^ is designed to prove to us. Of this 
stamp is that meaning, at least, of the initial sentence, 
which is apparent upon the face of it. 

IV. 

IV. 

Complete the sense of the phrase, * to make laws ; ' The next 
add to it, in this place, what it wants in order to be an ous extrav- 
adequate expression of the import which the preceding ^^^'^' 
paragraph seemed to annex to it ; j^ou have now, for 
what is mentioned as the object of the * duty' another 
sense indeed, but a sense still more untenable than 
the foregoing. *Thus far,' says our Author (reca- 
pitulating what he had been saying before) * as to the 
right of the supreme power to make laws.' — By this 
* right ' we saw, in the preceding chapter, was meant, 
a right to make laws in all cases whatsoever, * But 
further/ he now adds, * it is its duty likewise.' Its 
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:hap. duty then to do — ^what ? to do the same thing that it 
-♦ ^ — was before asserted to be its right to do— to make 
laws in all cases whatsoever : or (to use another word, 
and that our Author's own, and that applied to the 
same purpose) that it is its duty to be * absolute ^/ A 
sort of duty this which will probably be thought 
rather a singular one. 

V. 

V. 

:hird Mean time the observation which, if I conjecture 

«d. right, he really had in view to make, is one which 
seems very just indeed, and of no mean importance, 
but which is very obscurely expressed, and not very 
obviously connected with the purport of what goes 
before. The duty he here means is a duty, which 
respects, I take it, not so. much the actual making of 
laws, as the taking of proper measures to spread abroad 
the knowledge of whatever laws happen (o have been 
made : a duty which (to adopt some of our Author's 
own words) is conversant, aot so much about issuing 
'directions,' as about providing that such as are 
issued shall be ' received! 

VI. 

VI. 

jection Mean time to speak of the duties of a supreme 

the use r 1 • t 1 • , 1 • 

the power; — oi a legislature^ meanmg a supreme legis- 
'^^ , ^^ lature ; — of a set of men acknowledged to be absolute ; 
s occa- — is what, I must own, I am not very fond of. Not 
that I would wish the subordinate part of the com- 
munity to be a whit less watchful over their governors, 
or more disposed to unlimited submission in point of 
conduct^ than if I were to talk with ever so much 
peremptoriness of the ' duties ' of these latter, and of 

* I Comm. p. 49, 



n. 
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the rights which the former have against them ^ : what Chap. 
I am afraid of is, running into solecism and confusion — ^i— 
in discourse, 

* With this note let no man trouble himself who is not used, or does 
not intend to use himself, to what are called metaphysical speculations : 
in whose estimation the benefit of understanding clearly what he is speak- 
ing of, is not worth the labour. 

1. That may be said to be my duty to do (understand political duty) i. Duty 
Avhich you (or some other person or persons) have a right to have me (political}, 
made to do. I then have a duty towards you : you have a right as 
against me. 

2. What you have a right to- have me made to do (understand a 2. Right 
political right) is that which I am liable, according to law, upon a requisi- (political), 
tion made on your behalf, to be punished for not doing. 

3. I say punished: for without the notion of punishment (that is oipain 3. Punish- 

annexed to an act, and accruing on a certain account^ and from a certain ment a 

source) no notion can we have of either right or duty. fundamen- 

^ -^ tal idea. 

4. Now the idea belonging to the word pain is a simple one. To 4. To de- 
define or rather (to speak more generally) to expound a word, is to resolve, -fi**^ °^ 
or to make a progress towards resolving, the idea belonging to it into ^P^**^ • 
simple ones. 

5. For expounding the words duty^ right, power, title, and those other 5. Words 
terms of the same stamp that abound, so much in ethics and jurisprudence, not to be 
either I am much deceived, or the only method by which any instruction ^xpounded 
can be conveyed, is that which is here exemplified. An exposition ., a^- 
framed after this method I would term paraphrasis. 

6. A word may be said to be expounded hy paraphrasis, when not that 6. Para- 
word alone is translated into other words, but some whole sentence o{ phrasis 
which it forms a part is translated into another sentence ; the words of what, 
which latter are expressive of such ideas as are simple, or are more 
immediately resolvable into simple ones than those of the former. Such 

are those expressive of substances and simple modes, in respect of such 
abstract terms as are expressive of what Locke has called mixed modes. 
This, in short, is the only method in which any abstract terms can, at the 
long run, be expounded to any instructive purpose : that is in terms 
calculated to raise images either of substances perceived, or of emotions ; — 
sources, one or other of which every idea must be drawn from, to be a 
clear one. 

7. The common method of defining — the method per genus et differ- 7- Defini- 
entiam, as logicians call it, will, in many cases, not at all answer the tion/^r 
purpose. Among abstract terms we soon come to such as have no superior ^^^ ^ 
genus, A definition, per genus et differentiam, when applied to these, ^,-^^ ^^^ 
it is manifest, can make no advance : it must either stop short, or turn universally 
back, as it were, upon itself, in a circulate or a repented. applicable. 
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Cmaf. 

V. VII. 



-•♦- 



VII- I understand, I think, pretty well, what is meant by 

sue of it. the word ^ii/y (political do^) ixdien applied to myself; 
and I could not persuade myself, I think, to apply it 
in the same sense in a regular didactic discourse to 
those whom I am speaking of as my supreme gover- 
nors. That is my duty to do, which I am liable to be 
punishedy according to law, if I do not do : this is the 
original, ordinary, and proper sense of the word 
duty^. Have these supreme governors any such 

. Further 8. 'Fortitude is a virtue:' — ^Very well: — but what is a virtne? 'A 

xamples; virtue is a disposition:' — Good again: — Init what is a disposHuml *A 

■■mapost- fiisposHion is a . . . ; ' and there we stop. The fact is, a disposiium has no 

i^^__ifp. suptrior genus : a disposiHon is not a . . ., any thing : — this is not the way 

r«0/, — to give us any notion of what is meant by it. ' A power, ^ again ' is a right : ' 

ower. and what is a right ? It is a power. — An esttUe is an interest, says our 

Author somewhere ; ivhere he begins defining an estate : — as w^ell might 

he have said an interest was an estate. As well, in short, were it to define 

in this manner, a conjunction or a preposition. As well were it to say of 

the preposition through, or the conjunction because; a through is a . . ., 

or a because is a ... , and so go on defining them. 

. An im- 9. Of this stamp, by the bye, are some of his most fiindamental defini- 

erfection tions : of consequence they must leave the reader where they found him. 

requent g^^ ^^ ^jjj^^ perhaps, more fully and methodically on some future occasion. 

Author's ^" *^^ mean time I have thrown out these loose hints for the considera- 

icthod. t*on of the curious. 

. Duties, * I. One may conceive three sorts of duties; political, moral, and 
hree sorts, religious ; correspondent to the three sorts of sanctions by which they 
arc enforced : or the same point of conduct may be a man's duty on 
these three several accounts. After speaking of the one of these to put 
the change upon the reader, and without warning begin speaking of 
another, or not to let it be seen from the first which of them one is 
speaking of, cannot but be productive of confusion. 

I. Political 2. Political duty is created by punishment ; or at least by the "will of 
luty. persons who have punishment in their hands ; persons stated and certain, 

— political superiors. 

\. Religious 3. Religious duty is also created by punishment: by punishment 
luty. expected at the hands of a person certain, — the Supreme Being. 

\. Moral 4. Moral duty is created by a kind of motive, which from the un- 

luty — certainty of the persons to apply it, and of the species and degree in which 
he proper ^ yf\\\ be applied, has hardly yet got the name of punishment : by 
>ense of it. various mortificationn -exulting from the ill-will of persons Niicertain and 
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duty? No : for if they are at all liable to punishment Chap. 
according to law, whether it be for not doing any — h^ 

variable, — the community in general : that is, such individuals of that 
community as he, whose duty is in question, shall happen to be con- 
nected with. 

5. When in any of these three senses a man asserts a point of conduct 5. Differ- 
to be a duty, what he asserts is the existence, actual or probable, of an ence be- 
extemal event : viz. of a punishment issuing from one or other of these *ween 

^ 11 ABA 

sources in consequence of a contravention of the duty : an event extrinsic ■, 

senses and 
to, and distinct from, as well the conduct of the party spoken of, as the ^ fourth 

sentiment of him who speaks. If he persists in asserting it to be a duty, which is 

but without meaning it should be understood that it is on any one of figurative 

these three accounts that he looks upon it as such ; all he then asserts is ^^^ "**' 

his own internal seniimenti all he means then is, that he feels himself *'^'^* 

pleased or displeased at the thoughts of the point of conduct in question, but 

without being able to tell why. In this case he should e'en say so : and not 

seek to give an undue influence to his own single suffrage, by delivering it 

in terms that purport to declare the voice either of God, or of the law, or 

of the people. 

6. Now which of all these senses of the word our Author had in 6. Duty not 
mind ; in which of them all he meant to assert that it was the duty of apphcable 
supreme governors to make laws, I know not. Political duty is what ^^^^^^^ 
they cannot be subject to * : and to say that a duty even of the moral or sense. 
religious kind to this effect is incumbent on them, seems rather a 
precipitate assertion. 

In truth what he meant was neither more nor less, I suppose, than that 
he should be glad to see them do what he is speaking of ; to wit, ^ make 
laws : ' that is, as he explains himself, spread abroad the knowledge of 
them. Would he so ? So indeed should I ; and if asked why, what 
answer our Author would give I know not ; but I, for my part, have 
no difficulty. I answer, — because I am persuaded that it is for the 
benefit of the community that they (its governors) should do so. This 
would be enough to warrant me in my own opinion for saying that they 
ought to do it. For all this, I should not at any rate say that it was 
their duty in a political sense. No more should I venture to say it was in 
a moral or religious sense, till I were satisfied whether they themselves 
thought the measures useful and feasible, and whether they were gener- 
ally supposed to think so. 

Were I satisfied that they themselves thought so, God then, I might 
say, knows they do. God, we are to suppose, will punish them if they 
neglect pursuing it. It is then their religious duty. Were I satisfied 
that the people supposed they thought so : the people, I might say, in 
case of such neglect, — the people, by various manifestations of its ill-will, 
will also punish them. It is then their moral duty. 

In any of these senses it must be observed, there can be no more 
propriety in averring it to be the duty of the supreme power to pursue 
the measure in question, than in averring it to be their duty to pursue any 

• See the note following. 
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^^^' thing, or for doings then are they not, what they are 
— — - supposed to be, supreme governors ^ : those are the 

supreme governors, by whose appointment the former 

are Hable to be punished. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

hat in The word duty, then, if applied to persons spoken 
muae^ of as supreme governors, is evidently applied to them 
fMfaih^. ji^ ^ sense which is figurative and improper: nor 
therefore are the same conclusions to be drawn from 
any propositions in which it is used in this sense, as 
might be drawTi from them if it were used in the other 
sense, which is its proper one. 



IX. 



IX. 



hepropo- This explanation, then, being premised; — under- 
ided to in Standing myself to be using the word dufy in its 
mse^^ improper sense, the proposition that it is the duty of 
the legi^ature to spread abroad, as much as possible, 
the knowledge of their will among the people, is a 
proposition I am disposed most unreservedly to ac- 
cede to. If this be our Author's meaning, I join 
myself to him heart and voice. 

other supposable measure equally beneficial to the community. To usher 
in the proposal of a measure in this peremptory and assuming guise, 
may be pardonable in a loose rhetorical harangue, but can never be 
justifiable in an exact didactic composition. Modes of private moral 
conduct there are indeed many, the tendency whereof is so well known 
and so generally acknowledged, that the observance of them may^vell be 
styled a duty. But to apply the same term to the particular details of 
legislative conduct, especially newly proposed ones, is going, I think, too 
far, and tends only to confiision. 

overnors /.,,, . ,, ..,,. 

I what ^ mean for what they do, or omit to do. when achng tn a body : m 

ray sub- that body in which, when acting, they are supreme. Because for any 

^ct to po- thing any of them do separately, or acting in bodies that are subordinate, 

ttcalduitcs they may any of them be punished without any disparagement to their 

^ ,. ' supremacy. Not only any may be, but many arti it is what we see 

leir l^mg examples of every day. 

itpreme. 
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Chap. 

X. -1- 

X. 

What particular institutions our Author wished to Obscured 
see estabUshed in this view — what particular duties the nex^ 
he would have found for the legislature under this ^f '*^^'^*^^— 

^ , the Cen- 

general head of duty, is not very apparent : though it sor's part 
is what should have appeared more precisely than it ded with 
does, ere his meaning could be apprehended to any ^^^^^l^ 
purpose. What increases still the difficulty of ap- 
prehending it, is a practice which we have already 
had more than once occasion to detect him in ^ — a 
kind of versatility, than which nothing can be more 
vexatious to a reader who makes a point of entering 
into the sentiments of his Author. He sets out with 
the word duty in his mouth ; and, in the character of 
a Censor^ with all due gravity begins talking to us of 
what ought to be. 'Tis in the midst of this lecture 
that our Proteus slips aside ; puts on the historian ; 
gives an insensible turn to the discourse ; and, with- 
out any warning of the change, finishes with telling 
us what is. Between these two points, indeed, the is, 
and the ought to be, so opposite as they frequently are 
in the eyes of other men, that spirit of obsequious 
quietism that seems constitutional in our Author, will 
scarce ever let him recognise a diflFerence. 'Tis in 
the second sentence of the paragraph that he observes 
that *it is expedient that they' (the people) 'receive 
directions from the state' (meaning the governing 
body) * declaratory of that its will.' 'Tis in the very 
next sentence that we learn from him, that what it is 
thus ^expedient' that the state should do, it does do. 
* But since it is impossible in so great a multitude, to 
give particular injunctions to every particular man 
relative to each particular action, therefore,' says he 

•^ V. supra, ch. II. par. ii, ch. III. par. 7, ch. IV. par. 10. 
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Chap. < the State establish^ ' (does actually establish) * general 
rules* {the state generally, any state, that is to say, 



»♦ 



that one can mention, all states, in short, whatever do 
establish) ' general rules for the perpetual information 
and direction of all persons in all points, whether of 
positive or of negative duty/ Thus far our Author; 
so that, for aught appears, whatever he could tvish to 
see done in this view is done. Neither this state of 
our own, nor any other, does he wish to see do any 
thing more in the matter than he sees done akeady; 
nay, nor than what is sure to be done at all events: 
so that happily the duty he is here so forward to lay 
on his superiors will not sit on them very heavy. 
Thus far is he from having any determinate instructive 
meaning in that part of the paragraph in which, to 
appearance, and by accident, he comes nearest to it. 

XL 

XI. 

Fixed Not that the passage however is absolutely so 

ticuiarised. rcmotc from meaning, but that the inventive com- 
/^^« rec^- plaisance of a commentator of the admiring breed 
mended, might find it pregnant with a good deal of useful 
matter. The design of disseminating the knowledge 
of the laws is glanced at by it at least, with a show 
of approbation. Were our Author's writings then 
as sacred as they are mysterious ; and were they in 
the number of those which stamp the seal of au- 
thority on whatever doctrines can be fastened on 
them ; what we have read might serve as a text, from 
which the obligation of adopting as many measures 
as a man should deem subservient to that design, 
might, without any unexampled violence, be deduced. 
In this oracular passage I might find inculcated, if not 
totidem syllabisy at least totidem Uteris^ as many points 
of legislative duty as should seem subservient to the 
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purposes of digestion and promulgation. Thus for- Chap. 
tified, I might press upon the legislature, and that on — m^ 
the score of ' duty^ to carry into execution, and that 
without delay, many a busy project as yet either un- 
thought of or unheeded. I might call them with a 
tone of authority to their work : I might bid them go 
make provision forthwith for the bringing to light such 
scattered materials as can be found of the judicial 
decisions of time past, — sole and neglected materials 
of common law ; — for the registering and publishing 
of all future ones as they arise ; — for transforming, by 
a digest, the body of the common law thus completed, 
into statute-law; — for breaking down the whole to- 
gether into codes or parcels, as many as there are 
classes of persons distinguishably concerned in it ; — 
for introducing to the notice and possession of every 
person his respective code: — works which public 
necessity cries aloud for, at which professional in- 
terest shudders, and at which legislative indolence 
stands aghast. 

XII. 

XII. 

All these leading points, I say, of legislative eco- Therecom- 
nomy, with as many points of detail subservient to ™nforced 
each as a meditation not unassiduous has suggested, l^or^'^con- 
I might enforce, were it necessary, by our Author's eluding 

sentence* 

oracular authority. For nothing less than what has 
been mentioned, I trust, is necessary, in order that 
every man may be made to know, in the degree in 
which he might and ought to be made to know, what 
(in our Author's words) 'to look upon as his own, 
what as another's; what absolute and what relative 
duties are required at his hands; what is to be es- 
teemed honest, dishonest, or indifferent ; what degree 
every man retains of his natural liberty ; what he has 



bal criti 
cisms. 
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Chap, given up as the price of the benefits of society ; and 
-L- after what manner each person is to moderate the 
use and exercise of those rights which the state 
assigns him, in order to promote and secure the 
pubUc tranquilhty.' In taking my leave of our Author, 
I finish gladly with this pleasing peroration : a scru- 
tinizing judgment, perhaps, would not be altogether 
satisfied with it ; but the ear is soothed by it, and the 
heart is warmed. 

XIII. 

XIII. 

Necessity I now put an end to the tedious and intricate war 
these ver- of words that has subsisted, in a more particular 
manner during the course of these two last chapters : 
a logomachy, wearisome enough, perhaps, and in- 
sipid to the reader, but beyond description laborious 
and irksome to the writer. What remedy? Had 
there been sense, I should have attached myself to 
the sense : finding nothing but words ; to the words 
I was to attach myself, or to nothing. Had the 
doctrine been h\x\.false^ the task of exposing it would 
have been comparatively an easy one: but it was 
what is worse, unmeaning] and thence it came to 
require all these pains which I have been here 
bestowing on it : to what profit let the reader judge. 

*Well then,' — (cries an objector) — *the task you 
have set yourself is at an end ; and the subject of it 
after all, according to your own representation, teaches 
nothing; — according to your own shewing it is not 
worth attending to. — Why then bestow on it so much 
attention ? ' 

In this view — To do something to instruct, but 
more to undeceive, the timid and admiring student : 
— to excite him to place more confidence in his own 
strength, and less in the infallibility of great names : 
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— to help him to emancipate his judgment from the Chap. 
shackles of authority : — to let him see that the not — ^ 
understanding a discourse may as well be the writer's 
fault as the reader's : — to teach him to distinguish 
between showy language and sound sense : — to warn 
him not to pay himself with words : — to shew him 
that what may tickle the ear, or dazzle the imagina- 
tion, will not always inform the judgment : — to shew 
him what it is our Author can do, and has done : and 
what it is he has not done, and cannot do : — to dispose 
him rather to fast on ignorance than feed himself 
with error: to let him see that with regard to an 
expositor of the law, our Author is not he that should 
come, but that we may be still looking for another. 
— * Who then,' says my objector, * shall be that other? 
Yourself?' — No verily. — My mission is at an end, 
when I have prepared the way before him. 



THE END. 
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- — A oi>:i»i^uj^ G«*ek-.I*n|rifc3ii Tocabuhuy, eompiled from 



— - KTnnuufPtmn MaismxiL. Ad Ck»dd. rngs. reeensuit et 

Stadabf Jjexxatm. Ac Ci>dd. idsb. reoensnit T. Gaisfosd, 

EJEBJBJTW. TiK B.v.i .^ Hebrew Roots, bx Abt 'l-WalId 

* 

vjii. so: «}nie£td:3;^ Vflr Ad. XirrBArEiL iJ^T^, 460, aZ. 7«. 6cL 

A Tr«6tii«je oai Tibe use ^i tbe Tenses in Hebrew. By 



ICELAJrPIC. An Itte^ifcadk-Eii^rJki IHetaosutfT, based on the 

>£^. o.^!I«i<fL£ .>stf Ki ta>e '..ssc IL'/nEjLEP Olzastt. £nfaa^f«d ikud oozopleted 
Iv <i. Vi-Gn^vsy.y. >4,A^ WrsL sx. Ixs-ndnnaniu aaid life of fiichard 
C*e«^l»7; by O. V^EJRKi: DA«£yr. T'-CJi. ^Z', 5Z. 7*. 

A h'iX ot English Word* the Etymology of which is 

il-u>:r£t'ci I V oo!i:.p»xii*m wit& IfoeisssriSc. IV«fared in the form of an 
Appeiwiii w xLe abore. Bj W. W. Sxzat. UtLD. sdtched, 2s, 



Ox£jt4.: CJk£-cs#ikfl 



Dictionaries^ Grammar s^ etc. 



ICEIiANDIC. An Icelandic Primer, with Grammar, Notes, 

and Glossary. Bt Hbnbt Sweet, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 38. ^d. 

An Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, Grammar and 

Glossary, by Dr. Gudbbano Vigfusson and F. Yobk Powell, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo. io«. dd. 

IiATIN. A Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews' edition of 

Frennd's Latin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great part rewritten 
by Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Ohableb Short, LL.D. 4to. \l, 5*. 

A School Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. Lewis, 

PIlD. Small 4to. i8«. 

Scheller's Dictionary of the Latin Language, revised 



and translated into English by J. E. Eiddle, M.A. 1835. ^^' i^* i'* 

Contributions to Latin Lexicography. By Henry 

Nettleship, M.A. Svo. 2i«. 

MEIiANESIAN. The Melanesian Languages. By Robert 

H. G0DRIN6TON, T).\>.^ of the Melanesian Mission. Svo. i8«. 

RUSSIAN. A Grammar of the Russian Language. By 

W. R. Morfill, M.A. Crown Svo. 68. 

SANSKBIT. A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, 

arranged with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, for the iiBe 
of English Students, by Sir M. Monier- Williams, D.CL. Fourth 
JSdition, Svo. 15a. 

A Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologically and 

Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. 
By Sir M. Monier- Williams, D.CL. 4to. 4Z. 148. 6d, 

Nalopdkhydnam. Story of Nala, an Episode of the 

Mah^-Bh&rata : the Sanskrit text, with a copious Vocabulary, and an 
improved version of Dean Milman*s Translation, by Sir M. Monier- 
Williams, D.CL. Second Bditiouy Revised and Improved, Svo. 15*. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in Seven Acts. Edited 



by Sir M. Monier- Williams, D.CL. Second Edition, Svo. 21s. 

SYBIAC. Thesaurus Syriacus : collegerunt QuatremSre, Bern- 
stein, Lorsbach, Amoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger: edidit R. Payne 
Smith, S.T.P. Vol. I, containing Ease. I-V, sm. fol. 5Z. 58. 

Fasc. VI. iZ. i«. Fasc. VII. il, lis. 6d, Fasc. VIII. il. i6s. 

The Book of Kalilah and Dimnah. Translated from 

Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. Wright, LL.D. Svo. 218. 



London: Henry Fro"\vde, Amen Corner, E.G. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARIES. 
Ck>tton'8 Tyi>og^phical Gazetteer. 1831. 8yo. I2«. 6d. 
T}rpog^phical Gazetteer, Second Series. 1866. 8to. 



139. 6d. 

Ebert'8 Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the 

German. 4voU. 1837. 8yo, iL io». 



SECTION n. 

ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH. 



•*¥• 



HELPS TO THE STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE. 

M ' 

A NEW ENGLISH DICTIONARY on Historical Prin- 
ciples, founded mainly on the materialB collected by the Philological 
Society. Imperial 4to. Parts I-IV, price 128. 6d, each. 

Vol. I (A and B), half morocco^ il, 12s. ^, 
Vol. II (O and D). In the Press, 

Part IV, Section 2, C — CASS, beginning Vol, II, price 5#, 

Part V, CASS—CIjIVY, price I2«. 6d, 

Edited by James A. H. Mubray, LL.D., sometime President of the 
Philological Society ; with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of 
Science. 

Vol. Ill (E, F, and G). Part I. Edited by Mr. HsmEiY Bradley. 
In the 'Press. 



Bosworth and Toller. An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, based 

on the MS. collections of the late Joseph Bosworth, D.D. Edited and 
enlarged by Prof. T. N. Toller, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. Parts 
I-III. A — SAR. 4to. stiff covers, 15^. each. Part IV. In the Press, 

Earle. A Book for the Beginner in Anglo-Saxon. By 

John Earle, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d, 

The Philology of the English Tongue. Fourth Edition. 



Extra fcap. Svo. *js. 6d, 



Oxford: Clarendon Frees. 



Anglo-Saxon and English. 



Iffayhew and Skeat. A Concise Dictionary of Middle Englisb^ 

from A.D. 1 1 50 to 1580. By A. L. Mathew^ M.A., and W. W. SiBAT, 
litt. D. Grown 8vo. half roan, 7*. 6(2. 

Skeat. An Etymological Dictionary of the English Language, 

arranged on an Historical Basis. By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Second 
MdUion, 4to. 2I, 49. 

A Supplement to the First Edition of the i^bove. ^to. 3#. 6d. 

A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English 

Language. Third JSdiiion, Crown Svo. 58. 6d, 

Principles of English Etymology. First Series. The 



Native Element. Crown Svo. 9^. 

Principles of Ei^lish Etymology. Second Series. 

Nearly ready, 

Stratmann. A Middle-English Dictionary, eontaining Words 

used by English Writers from the Twelfth to the Fifteenth Century. By 
Fbancis !]&nbt SfTBATMANN. A N.ew Edition^ Ee-arranged, Bevised, 
and Enlarged by Henbt Bbadlet. Small 4to. il. lis. 6d. Nearly Ready. 

Sweet. An Anglo-Saxon Primer, with Grammar, Notes and 

Glossary. By Henbt Sweet, M.A. 2nd JSdition, Extra fcap. Svo. 2^. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader. In Prose and Verse. With 

Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. Sixth Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, Extra foap. 8vq. Stf. 6d, 

— A Second Anglo-Saxon Reader. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4*. 6d. 
Old English Beading Primers : 

L Selected Homilies of JSlfric. Stiff covers, i«. 6(2. 
II. Extracts from Alfred's Orosius. Stiff covers, i«. 6d, 

First Middle English Primer, with Grammar and Glos- 
sary. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 

Second Middle English Primer. Extracts from Chaucer, 

with Grammar and Glossar]^. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 

History of English Sounds from the Earliest Period, 

With fall Word-Lists. Svo. 14*. 

A Primer of Spoken English. Extra fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

A Primer of Phonetics. Extra fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 



— Elementarbuch des Gesprochenen Englisch. Grammatik, 

Texte und Glossar. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, 38. 6d, 
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Tanoook. An Elen^entary English Orammar and Exercise 

Book. £yO.W.TA]ioocK,M.A. Second EdiHan. Extra fcap. 8vo. i«. 6c^. 

An Eno^Iish Grammar and Reading Book, for Lower 

Forms in ClMsieal Schools. Fourth Edition, Extra fcap. 8to. 3«. 6d, 



Saxon Chronioles. Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel 

(787-1001 A.D.). A Revised Text. Edited, with Inkoduction, Criticftl 
Notes, and Glossary, bj Chableb Pluhheb, M.A., on the basis of an 
Edition bj JoHir Eablk, M. A. Crown Svo, stiff covers, 3». 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 

With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 

Part I. From Old English Homilies to King Horn (aj>. i 150 to AJ). 
1300). By K. M0BBI8, LL.D. Ed. 2, Extra foap. 8vo. ^. 

Part II. From Kobert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 1298 to a.d. 1393). 
By R. M0BBI8, LL.D., and W. W. Sbeat, Litt. D. Tkird Edition. 
Extra ibap. Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Specimens of English laiterature, from the 'Floughmans 

Crede* to the 'Shepheardes Calender' (a.d. 1394 to a.s. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W. Sksat, Litt. D. 
Fourth Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 7». 6d, 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers, with 

Introductory Notices. In a vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, each. 
Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. Vol. II. Pope to Macanlay. 



A SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

{CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED.) 

Ormulnm, The, with the Notes and Glossary of Dr. R. M. 

White. Edited by R. Holt, M.A. a vols. Extra fcap. Svo. ih is, 

CHAUCEB. 

I. The Prologue, the Knightes Tale, The Nonne Preestes 

Tale; from the Canterbury Tales. Edited by R. Mobbis, LL.D. A 
New Edition, with Collations and Additional Notes by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 6d. 



Oxford : daxendon Pieas. 
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CHAUCEB {continued). 

II. The Prioresses Tale ; Sir Thopas ; The Menkes Tale ; 

The Clerkes Tale ; The Squieres Tale, &c. Edited by W. W. Skeat, 
Idtt-D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 48. 6d, 

m 

III. The Tale of the Man of Lawe ; The Pardoneres 

Tale; The Second Nonnes Tale; The Chanonns Yemaimes Tale. 
By W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. New Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d. 

IV. Minor Poems. Edited by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

Crown Svo. 109, 6d, 

V. The Legend of Good Women. By W. W. Skeat, 

Litt.D. Crown Svo. 6«. 

Langland, W. The Vision of William concerning Piers the 

Plowman, in three Parallel Texts ; together with Bichard the Bedeless. 
By William Langland (about 1362-1399 a.d.). Edited from numerous 
Manuscripts, with Preface, Notes, and a Glossary, by W. W. Skeat, 
Litt.D. 2 vols. Svo. il, 118, 6d, 

The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, by 

William ' Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 
Fourth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. 48. 6d, 



Qamelyn, the Tale of. Edited, with Notes, Glossary, &c., by 

W. W Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. Svo. Stiff covers, i«. 6d, 

WYCLIFPB. 

I. The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 

the Song of Solomon : according to the Wycliffite Version made by 
Nicholas de Hebeford, about a.d. 1381, and Revised by John 
Purvey, about a.d. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 

II. The New Testament in English, according to the 

Version by John Wyolipfe, about a.d. 1380, and Revised by John 
Pubvet, about a.d. 1388. With Introduction and Glossary by 
W. W. Skeat, LittD. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6*. 

Minot (Laurence). Poems. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by Joseph Hall, M.A., Head Master of the Hulme Grammar 
School, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d, 

Spenser^s Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction and Notes by G. W. BIitchin, 
D.D., and Glossary by A. L. Mathew, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 28, 6d, each. 

Hooker. Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited by R. W. 

Chubch, M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 28. [See also p. 48.] 
London : Hknbt Fbowde, Amen Comer, B.C. 
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OLD ENQLISH DBAMA. 

I. York Plays. — ^The Plays performed by the Crafts or 

Mysteries of York, on the day of Corpus Christ!, in the 14th, 15th, 
and 1 6th centuries; now first printed from the unique manuBcript 
in the library of Lord Ashburnham. Edited, with Introduction and 
Glossary, by LuoT Toulmin Smith. 8vo. iZ. is. 

II. English Miracle Plays, Moralities, and Interludes. 

Specimens of the Pre-Elizabethan Drama. Edited, with an Introdnc- 
tion. Notes, and Glossary, by Alfred W. Follabd, M.A. Crown 
8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

III. The Pilgrimage to Parnassus, with the Two Parts of 

the Return from Parnassus. Three Comedies performed in St. John's 
College, Cambridge, A.D. MDXCvn-MDOi. Edited from MSS. by 
W. D. Macbat, M.A., F.S.A. Medium Svo. Bevelled Boards, Gilt 
top, 8«. 6({. 

IV. Marlowe's Edward II. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 

By 0. W. Tancook, MA. Extra fcap. Svo. Paper covers, 3«.; 
cloth, 3«. 

V. Marlowe and Greene. Marlowe'g Tragical History 

of Dr. Faustus, and Greene's Honourable History of Friar Bacon and 
Friar Bungay. Edited by A. W. Wabd, litt. D. New and enlarged 
Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d, 

SHAKESFEARE. Select Plays. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers. 

Edited by W. G. Clark, M. A., and W. Aldis Wright, D.C.L. 
The Merchant of Venice, is, Macbeth. I8,6d. 

Hichard the Second, is. 6d. Hamlet. 2S. 

Edited by W. Aldis Wright, D.CL. 
The Tempest, is. 6d. Midsummer Night's Dream, is, 6d, 

As You Like It. is. 6d. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 
Julius Caesar. 2s, Henry the Fifth. 2s. 

Richard the Third. 25. 6(i. Twelfth Night, is. 6d. 
King Lear. is. 6d, King John, is, 6d, 

Shakespeare as a Dramatic Artist; a popular Illustration 

of the Principles of Scientific Criticism. By R. G. Moultoh", M.A. 
Second JEdition, JSnlarged, Crown Svo. 6^. 

Baoon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis 

Wright, D.C.L. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4*. 6d. 

II. The Essays. Edited, with Introduction and Illustrative 

Notes. By S. H. Rbtnolds, M.A. Demy Svo. Ealf Bound, 
128. 6d. 



Oxford: Clarendon Preas. 
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MILTON. 

I. Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. By 

John W. Hales, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 

II. Poems. Edited by R. C. Browne, M.A. In two 

Volumes. Fifth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6s. 6d. 
Sold separately, Vol. I. 4*. ; Vol. II. 3«. 

In paper covers : 
Lycidas, 3<2. L'All^;ro, zd» H Penseroso, ^d. Comus, 6d, 

III. Paradise Lost. Book I. Edited by H. C. Beeching, 

B.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, is. 6d. ; in Parcbment, 3«. 6d. 

IV. Samson Agonistes. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by J. Ghubton Collins, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, stiff covers, i^. 

Bunyan. 

I. The Pilgrim's Progress, Grace Abounding, B/clation 

of the Imprisonment of Mr. John Buntan. Edited, with Bio- 
graphical Introduction and Notes, by E. Venablbs, M.A. Extra 
fcap. Svo. $8. In Parchment, 6s* 

II. Holy "War, &C. In the Press. 

Clarendon. 

I. History of the Rebellion. Book VI. Edited by T. 

Abnold, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4^. 6d. 

II. Characters and Episodes of the Great Rebellion. 

Selections from Clarendon. Edited by G. Botle, M.A., Dean of 
Salisbury. Crown Svo, gilt top, 7^. 6d, [See also p. 51.] 

Dryden. Select Poems. (Stanzas on the Death of Oliver 

Cromwell ; Astrsea Bedux ; Annus Mirabilis ; Absalom and Achitophel ; 
Keligio Laid ; The Hind and the Panther.) Edited by W. D. Chbistib, 
M.A. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. ^s, 6d, 

An Essay of Dramatic Poesy. Edited, with Notes, by 



Thomas Abnold, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 38. 6d. 

Locke. Conduct of the Understanding. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, &c., by T. Fowleb, D.D. Third Edition. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 28. 6d. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 

Notes. By T. Abnold, MA. Extra fcap. Svo. 48. 6d, In Parchment, 6s, 

Steele. Selections from the Tatler, Spectator, and Guardian. 

Edited by Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. Svo. 5^. In Parchment, 7«. 6d. 
London: Hsnbt Fsowds, Amen Comer, B.C. 
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Pope. Select Works. With Introduction and Notes. By 

Mark Pattison, B.D. 
I. Essay on Man. Extra fcap. Svo. i«. 6(£. 
n. Satires and Epistles. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2«. 

Famell. The Hermit. Paper covers, zd. 

Gray. Selected Poems. Edited by Edmund Gosse, M.A. 

Extra fcap. Svo. In Parclmient, 3«. 

The same^ together with Supplementary Notes for 



Schools by Foster Watson, M.A. Stiff covers, u, 6d. 

— Elegy, and Ode on Eton College. Paper covers, 2d. 



Qoldsmith. 

I. Selected Poems. Edited with Introduction and Notes, by 
Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. Svo. $«. 6d. In Parchment, 4s. 6d. 

n. The Traveller. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. 

Stiff covers, i*. 

III. The Deserted Village. Paper covers, 2d, 

JOHNSON. 

I. Rasselas. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L. Extra fcap. Svo. Bevelled boards, 3*. 6d, 
In Parchment, 43. 6d, 

II. Rasselas; Lives of Dryden and Pope. Edited by 

Alfred Milnes, M.A. (London). Extra fcap. Svo. 4*. 6d,, or lives 
of Dbyden and Pope only, stiff covers, 28. 6d. 

III. Life of Milton. By C. H. Fikth, M.A. Extra 

fcap. Svo, cloth, 2*. 6d. Stiff covers, i*. 6d. 

IV. Wit and Wisdom of Samuel Johnson. Edited by 

G. BiBKBECE Hill, D.C.L. Crown Svo. 78. 6d. 

V. Vanity of Human Wishes. With Notes, by E. J. 

Payne, M.A. Paper covers, ^d. 

BOSWELL. 

Bos well's Life of Johnson. With the Journal of a 

Tour to the Hebrides. Edited by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.C.L., Pem- 
broke College. 6 vols. Medium Svo. Half bound, 3Z. 3*. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Cowper. Edited, with Life, Introductions, and Notes, by 

H. T. Gbifpith, B.A. 

I, The Didactic Poems of 178a, with Selections from 

the Minor Pieces, a.d. i 779-1783. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

II. The Task, with Tirocinium, and Selections from the 

Minor Poems, a.d. i 784-1 799. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Burke. Select Works. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by E. J. Payne, M.A. 

I. Thoughts on the Present Discontents; the two 

Speeches on America. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 49. 6d, 

II. Reflections on the French Revolution. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

III. Four Letters on the Proposals for Peace with the 

Begicide Directory of France. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5*. 

Burns. Selected Poems. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 

and a Glossary, by J. Logie Eobebtson, M.A. Crown Svo. 6*. 

Keats. Hyperion, Book I, With Notes by W. T. Arnold, 

B.A. Paper covers, ^d. 

Byron. Childe Harold. With Introduction and Notes, by 

H. F. TozEB, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. $«. 6d. In Parchment, $s. 

Scott. Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by W. Minto, M.A. 

With Map. Extra fcap. Svo. 2S. Parchment, 3«. 6d. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. Introduction and Canto I, 

with Preface and Notes, by the same Editor. 6d. 

Marmion. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

T. Batne. Extra fcap. 8yo. $8. 6d. 

Campbell. Gertrude of Wyoming. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by H. Maoaulay FitzGibbon, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2g. 

Shairp. Aspects of Poetry ; being Lectures delivered at 

Oxford, by J. C. Shairp, JjL.D. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Falgrave. The Treasury of Sacred Song. With Notes Ex- 
planatory and Biographical. By. F. T. Palgbave, M.A. New Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo, 48. 6d. 



London : Henry Fbowdb, Amen Comer, E.G. 
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SECTION m. 

EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. MEDIAEVAL AND 

MODERN. 

(1) FRSHGH AJBTD ITAIJAH. 
BrAChet's Etymological Dictionarj of the French Language. 

TrmikiUted bj G. W. KircHCr, D J>. Third EdUum. Croini Sra 7«. 6d. 

Historical Grammar of the French Language. Trans- 

lAtod bj G. W. KiTCHDr, DJ>. Fcmrtk Edition, Extia Ic^ 8to. 31. 6J. 

flaintebmy. Primer of French Literature. By George 

SAiJiTSBrBT, M JL Extrm ttx^ Sra it. 

Short History of French Literatore. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

SpecimenB of French Literatore, from ViUon to Hugo. 



Crown 8 TO. 9#. 

Toynbee. Specimens of Old French. By Paget J. Toti^ee. 

Crown 8vo. Nearly ready. 



BeaomarchaiB' Le Barbier de Seville. Edited, with Intro- 

daction and Notes, bj Austin Dobson. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3«. 6d, 

Comeille's Horace. Edited^ with Introduction and Notes, 

by GxoBOS Saintsbubt, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2tf. 6d, 

Moli5re*8 Les Fr^cieuses Ridicules. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notei, by Andrew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. is. 6d. 

Musset's On ne badine pas avec TAmour, andFantasio. Edited, 

with Prolegomena, Notes, etc., by W. H. Pollock. Extra fcap. 8vo. a*. 

Baoine^B Esther. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

Gborgb Saintsbubt, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

Voltaire's M6rope. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by Gborob Haintsbuby, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 

^,ie^ The abov$ tix Playi may he had in ornamental case, and hound 
in Imitation Parchment, price 1 28. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Preas. 
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MASSON'S FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited hy Gustave Masson, B,A, 

Comeille's Cinna. With Notes, Glossary, etc. Extra feap. 

Svo. 2s. Stiff covers, is, 6d, 

Louis XIV and his Contemporaries; as described in Extracts 

from the best Memoirs of the Seventeenth Century. With English Notes, 
Genealogical Tables, &c. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Maistre, Xavier de, &c. Voyage autour de ma Chambre, 

by Xavieb de Maistbe. Ourika, by Madame de Dubas ; Le Yieuz 
Tailleur, by MM. Ebckmanx-Chatbian ; La VeilMe de Yincennes, by 
Alfbed de Vigny; Les Jumeaux de THdtel Comeille, by Edmond 
About; M^saventures d'un ]6colier, by Eodolphe T5fffeb. Third 
Edition, Itevised, Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 6d, 

Voyage autour de ma Chambre. Limp, i*. 6d. 



Molidre's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Bacine's Athalie. 

With Voltaire's Life of Molifere. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Les Fourberies de Scapin. With Voltaire's Life of 



Moli^re. Extra fcap. Svo. stiff covers, is. 6d. 



Les Femmes Savantes. With Notes, Glossary, etc. 

Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 28, Stiff covers, 18. 6d. 

Bacine's Andromaque, and Corneille's Le Menteur. With 

Louis Baoine's Life of his Father. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Falaprat^s Le Gron- 

deur. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Sdvign^, Madame de, and her chief Contemporaries, Selections 

from their Correspondence. Intended more especially for Girls' Schools. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 

BlouSt. L'l^loquence de la Chaire et de la Tribune Frangaises. 

Edited by Paul Blount, B.A. Vol. I. Sacred Oratory. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Gautier, Theophile. Scenes of Travel. Selected and Edited 

by Geoboe Saintsbubt, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 

Ferrault's Popular Tales. Edited from the Original Editions, 

with Introduction, etc., by Andbew Lang, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo, 
paper boards, 5«. 6d. 

London : Henry Frowdk, Amen Comer, E.G. 
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Qiiinet*8 Lettres a sa Mere. Selected and Edited by Geobge 

Saintsburt, MJL. Extra fcap. 8yo. 28. 

Sainte-Beuve. Selections from the Causeries du Lundi. 

Edited by Geobge SAnrrsBUBT, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction 

and Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4«. 6d, 

Tasso. La Gerusalemme Liberata. Cantos i, ii. With In- 
troduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 6(2. 

(2) GERMAN AND GOTHIC. 
Max Miiller. The German Classics, from the Fourth to the 

Nineteenth Century. With Biographical Notices, Translations into 
Modem German, and Notes. By F. Max Mulleb, M.A. A New 
Edition, Bevised, Enlarged, and Adapted to Wilhelm Schereb's 
* History of German Literature/ by F. Lichtenstbin. 3 vols. Crown 

Svo. 218. 

Scherer. A History of German Literature by Wilhelm 

Scherer. Translated from the Third German Edition by Mrs. F. 
C. CoNYBEABE. Edited by F. Max MtiLLEB. 2 vols. Svo. a 18. 

Skeat. The Gospel of St. Mark in Gothic. By W. W. 

Skeat, Litt. D. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 49. 

Wright. An Old High German Primer. With Grammar, 
Notes, and Glossary. By Joseph Wright, Ph.D. Extra fcap. 8yo. 39. 6(2. 

A Middle High German Primer. With Grammar, 

Notes, and Glossary. By Joseph Weight, Ph.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 3*. 6d. 



L ANGERS GERMAN COURSE, 

By Hermann Lange, Lecturer on French and German at the Manchester 
Technical School, and Lecturer on German at the Manchester Athenaeum, 

I. Germans at Home ; a Practical Introduction to German 

Conversation, with an Appendix containing the Essentials of German 
Grammar. Third Edition. Svo. 28. 6d. 

I. German Manual; a German Grammar, Reading Book, 

and a Handbook of German Conversation. Svo. 'js. 6d. 

III. Grammar of the German Language. Svo. 3^. 6d. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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IV. Gterman Composition ; A Theoretical and Practical Guide 

to the Art of Translating English Prose into German. Second Edition. 
8vo. 4«. 6d. 

[^ Ke^ to the dbovef price 5«. Just Published.'] 

Gterman Spelling; A Synopsis of the Changes which it 

has undergone through the Govemment Regulations of 1880. 6d, 

BUGHEEIM'S GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Edited^ with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Introductions, Arguments 
{to the Dramas), and Complete Commentaries, hy 0. A. Buchheim, Phil. 
JOoc, Professor in King's College, London. 

Becker (the Historian). Friedrich der Grosse. Edited, with 

Notes, an Historical Introduction, and a Map. 3^. dd. 

Goethe : 

(a) Egmont. A Tragedy. 35. 

(6) Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. 3*. 

Heine : 

(a) Prosa : heing Selections from his Prose Writings. 4*. 6c?. 
(6) Harzreise. Cloth, 2%. 6d. ; paper covers, 15. 6d, 

Leasing : 

(a) Nathan der Weise. A Dramatic Poem. 45. 6d. 
(6) Minna von Barnhelm. A Comedy. 3*. 6d, 

Schiller : 

(a) Wilhelm Tell. A Drama. Large Edition. With Map. 3a. 6d. 

(b) Wilhelm Tell. School Edition. With Map. 28. 

(c) Historische Skizzen. With Map. 28. 6d, 

(d) Jungfrau von Orleans. 4*. 6d. 

Modem Grerman Bearer. A Graduated Collection of Ex- 
tracts from Modern German Authors : — 

Part I. Prose Extracts. With English Notes, a Grammatical 
Appendix, and a complete Vocabulary. Fourth Edition. 2s. 6d. 

Part II. Extracts in Prose and Poetry. With English Notes 
and an Index. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

German Poetry for Beginners. Edited with Engh'sh Notes 

and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. Extitb fcap. 8vo. 2*. 

Chamisso. Peter Schlemihl's "Wundersame Geschichte. 

Edited with Notes and a complete Vocabulary, by Emma S. Buchheim. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 

London : Hbnrt Frowde, Amrai Corner, E.G. 
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Sainthhi'RT, M.A. Extra fca} 

Sainte-Beuve. Selection^ 

tUlited by UlOBGB Saisttsic 

Dante. Selections {x<\ 

and Notes. By H. B. ( 

Tasso. La Gcrusalc 
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.•vdaction. English Notes, 

.. Extra fcap. Sro. 41. 6tf. 

.jeschichten (Tales of Greek 

,^ Vocabulary, by Emxa S. Bcchhem. 
8vo. cloth, xr.j stiff ooven, i«. 6rf. 

•mn Type. 

Translated into English Verse bj 

^. Sto. 51, 
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Max MiUler 

NiuetcMitl 

Kditiun. 
* Uistor 
8vo. 3 
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iCANDIVAVIAir. 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary, 

"TvTsioiis of the late Bichabd Cleasbt. Enlarged 
■::iti'S80S, M.A. With an Introdaction, and Life 
•r J. Wkhbx Dasent, D.G.L. 4to. 3/. 7«. 

*^5. Primer, with Grammar, Notes, and 

*fysr SwUBT, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d, 

^.jr.iagA Saga, including the Islendinga Sa^ 

v^^ TeoRDasON and other works. Edited by Dr 
f- p^^;5iOX. In a vols. Svo. aZ. a*. 

•^ foweH. Icelandic Prose Reader, with Notes, 

I* *^' i;iouary. By G. Vigpusson, MA., and F. York 
>\. Extra fcap. Svo. lOtf. 6(Z. 

" jVufticvm Boreale. The Poetiy of the Old 




"" '^ jjtJn^^^^-^^k. Edited and translated by the 
■> ^ press. 



SECTION rv. 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES. 

(1) IiATIN. 
griifDARD WORKS AND EDITIONS. 
J QooikBon. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, 

^r|Lfled in the Greek and Latin Lani;uages. By J. K King, M.A., 
^^SiiforHKB CouKsoN, M.A. Svo. 18*. 

Oxfoid: Cliurvudon Praia. 
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: Latin Dictionary, founded on Andrews' 

l..atin Dictionary, revised, enlarged, and in great 
niAELTON T. Lewis, Ph.D., and Chables Short, 

ontributions to Latin Lexicography. By 

..ESHIP, M.A. 8V0. 218. 

i'es and Essays on Subjects connected wit 

.-holarship and Literature. By Henry Nettlbship, M.A. 
Svo. 7*. 6cf. 

lie Roman Satura. Svo. sewed, i«. 
• Ancient Lives of Vergil. Svo. sewed, 25. 
apillon. Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. 

Papillon, M.A. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6*. 

Finder. Selections from the less known Latin Poets. By 
North Pinder, M.A. Svo. 15*. 

Sellar. Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. Virgil. By 

W. Y. Sellar, M.A. New Edition. Crown Svo. 98. 

Roman Poets of the Republic. IViird Edition. Crown 

8vo. 108. 

Wordsworth. Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin. 

With Introductions and Notes. By J. Wordsworth, D.D. Svo. iSs. 



Avianus. The Fables. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical 

Apparatus, Commentary, etc., by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. Svo. 
Ss. 6d, 

Catulli Veronensis Liber. Iterum recognovit, apparatnm 

criticum prolegomena appendices addidit, Bobinson Ellis, A.M. Svo. i6s. 

Catullus, a Commentary on. By Robinson Ellis, M.A. 

Second Edition. Svo. iSs. 

Cicero. De Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By A. 

S. WiLKiNS, Litt.D. 

Book I. Second Edition, Svo. 7*. 6d, Book II. Second Edition. 
Svo. 5*. 

Philippic Orations. With Notes. By J. R. King, M.A. 

Second Edition. Svo. 10*. 6d. 

Select Letters. With English Introductions, Notes, and 



Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A. Third Edition. Svo. iSs. 

Horace. With a Commentary, Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen 

Seculare, and Epodes. ByE.C.WiCKHAM, M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 12*. 

Vol. II. The Satires, Epistles, and De Arte Poetiea. 

By the same Editor. Immediately. 

London : Henbt Frowde, Amen Comer, £.0. 
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Iiivy, Book I. With Introduction, Historical Examination, 

and Notes. By J. E. Seelet, M.A. Second Edition, Svo. 6s, 

Nonius Maroellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina (Harleian MS. 

2719). Collated by J. H. Onions, M.A. (Anecdota Ozon.) 3«. 6d. 

Ovid. P. Ovidii Nasonis Ibis. Ex Novis Codicibus edidit, 

Scholia Vetera Commentariom com Prolegomenia Appendice Indice 
addidit, B. Ellis, A.M. Svo. los, 6d, 

P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Libri V. Becensuit S, G. 

Owen, A.M. Svo. i6«. 

Fersiiis. The Satires. With a Translation and Commen- 
tary. By John Conington, M.A. Edited by Hbnby Nbttleship, 
M.A. Second Edition. Svo. 7«. Od. 

Flauttls. Bentley's Plautine Emendations. Prom his copy 

of Gronovius. By E. A. Sonnbnschein, M.A. (Anecdota Ozon.) 2S. 6d, 

Soriptores Latini rei Metricae. Edidit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 

8vo. 5*. 

Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by H. Fubneaox, M.A. Svo. iSs. 



LATIN EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
Grammars, Exercise Books, &c. 

ALLEN. 

Rudimenta Latina. Comprising Accidence, and Exercises 

of a very Elementary Character, for the use of B^inners. By John 
Babbow Allen, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2«. 

An Elementary Latin Grammar. By the same Author. 

Fifty-Seventh Thousand, Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 6d. 

A First Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 

Fourth Fdition. Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 6d, 

A Second Latin Exercise Book. By the same Author. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d, 

%* A Key to First and Second Latin Exercise Books, in one volume, 
price 5a. Supplied to Teachers only on application to the Secretary 
of the Clarendon Press. 

An Introduction to Latin Syntax. By W. S. Gibson, M.A. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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First Latin Eeader. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Third Edition. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. 28, 

A Latin Prose Primer. By J. Y, Sargent, M.A. Extra 

fcap. 8yo. 2«. 6d. 

Passages for Translation into Latin. For the use of Passmen 

and others. Selected by J. Y. Saboext, M.A. Seventh Edition, 
Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 6d, 

\* A Key to the above, price 5*. Supplied to Teachers only on appli- 
cation to the Secretary of the Clarendon Press. 

Exercises in Latin Prose Composition ; with Introduction, 

Notes, and Passages of Graduated Difficulty for Translation into Latin. 
By G. G. Bamsat, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 48. 6d, 

Hints and Helps for Latin Elegiacs. By H. Leb-Waener, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. $«. 6d, 

%* A Key to the above, price 48. 6d. Supplied to Teachers only on 
application to the Secretary of the Clarendon Press. 

Reddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. For the use of Lower Forms. Composed and 
. selected by C. S. Jebbam, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. is, 6d, 

Anglice B/cddenda, or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jebbam, M.A. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Extra fcap. Svo. 2S. 6d. 

Anglice Reddenda. Second Series, By the same Author. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 38. 

Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. By H. F. Fox, 

M.A., and T. M. Bbomlet, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. $8. 6d, 

A School Latin Dictionary. By Charlton T. Lewis, Ph.D. 

Small 4to. iSs, 

An Introduction to the Comparative Grammar of Greek and 

Latin. By J. E. Kisa, M.A., and C. Cooeson, MA.. Extra fcap. 
Svo. 58. 6d, 

Latin Classics fob Schools. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). With Notes and 
Maps. By Chables E. Mobeblt, M.A. 

The Gallic War. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 4«. 6d. 

— Books I and IL Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 
Books III, IV, V. Extra fcap. Svo. 2«. 6d. 

Books VI, VII, VIII. Extra fcap. Svo. 35. 6d. 

The Civil War. Extra fcap. Svo. 35. 6d, 
Book I. Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 

« London: Hsnrt Frowde, Amen Gomer, E.G. 
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Citnlli VercMioiflis Carmnui SelectSw ttcimdiiin rccognitionem 
CICSBO. Selection of Interestm^ and DeseriptiYe Puai^. 

With Nottf. By Hetbt Walvobd, M.A. Ia ikice Pkrti. Tltrtf 
AA/ioi*. £xtnk feap. Sm. 49. (M. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecimzi and Booian Hktorj. 
Part II. Omena and Dreams : Beauties of Xatore. 
Part IIL Bome's Role <^ her ProTincesw 



— De Senectnte. Edited, with Introdneticm and Notes, 

bj L. HtTXiJCT, M. A. Extn ficap. 8to. xil 

— pro Clnentio- With Introdaction and Notes. By W. 

Raiciat, M.A. Edited by G. G. Baxsat, M.A. Seeamd SdHum, 
Extra (cap. 8vo. ^. 6d. 

— pro Roscio. With Notes. Bj St. Gxoege Stock, M.A. 

Extra fcap. 8vo. y. 6d. 

— Select Orations (for Schools). In Venem Actio Prima. 

De Imperio Gn. Pompeii. Pro Arehia. PhUippica TX, With Introdnc- 
tioQ anid Notes by J. B. Kiarc, M.A. Seamd EditUm, Extra fcap. 8to. 
2$. d. 



In Q. Caecilium DiTinatio, and In C. Verrem Actio 

Prima. With Introdaction and Notes, by J. B. Kdtg, M^A. Extra 
fcap. 8to. limp, i«. 6d. 

Speeches a<^inst Catilina. With Introdaction and 

Notes, by E. A. Upcott, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2*. 6d. 

Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 

late C. E. Pbichabd, M.A., and K R. Bxbxabd, M.A. Second Edition, 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 

Select Letters. Text. By Albert Watson, M.A. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4s. 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A. 

Third Edition. Revised by W. R. Inge, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 

Horace. With a Commentary. (In a size suitable for the 

nt^e of Schools. ) Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen Secalare, and Epodes. By 
E. C. Wick HAM, M.A. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6«. 

— Selected Odes. With Notes for the use of a Fifth 



Form. By E. C. Wickham, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2*5. 

Oxford: Clarendon Frees. 
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Juvenal. Thirteen Satires. Edited, with Introduction and 

Notes, by C. H. Pbabson, M.A., and Hebbbbt A. Stbong, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 870. 6«. 

Alao separately : — 
Part I. Introduction, Text, etc., 3*. Part II. Notes, 3«. 6rf. 

Livy. Books V-VII. With Introduction and Notes. By 

A. R. Cluer, B.A. Second Edition. Revised by P. E. Matheson, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. ^8, 

Book V. By the same Editors. Extra fcap. Svo. a«. 6d. 

Books XXI-XXIII. With Introduction and Notes. 

By M. T. Tatham, M.A. Second Edition, enlarged. Extra fcap. Svo. 5*. 

Book XXI. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 2«. 6rf. 

Book XXII. "With Introduction, Notes, and Maps. By 



the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

liivy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

H. Lee-Wabxbb, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. In Parts, limp, each is. 6d. 
Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 
Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 
Part III. The Macedonian "War. 

Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tions and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. 
Rahsat, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A. Third Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. $9. 6d. 

Tristia. Book I. The Text revised, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes. By S. G. Owen, B.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Tristia. Book III. With Introduction and Notes. 

By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 

Flautus. Captivi. Edited by Wallace M. Lindsay, M.A. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 2S. %d. 

Flautus. Trinummus. With Notes and Introductions. (In- 
tended for the Higher Forms of Public Schools.) By C. E. Fbeeman, 
M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 

Pliny. Selected Letters (for Schools). With Notes. By 

C. E. Pbichabd, M.A., and E. B. Bebnabd, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. 

Sallust. With Introduction and Notes. By W, W. Capes, 

M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4«. 6d. 

London : Hsnby Faowdb, Amen Corner, E.O. 
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TaoituB. The Annals. Books I-IV. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes (for the use of Schools and Junior Students), by 
H. FuBNKAUX, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

The Annals. Book I. With Introduction and Notes, 

by the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. limp. 2^. 

Terence. Andria. With Notes and Introductions. By 

G. E. Freeman, M.A., and A. Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 39. 



Adelphi. With Notes and Introductions. (Intended 

for the Higher Fomu of Public Schools.) By A. Sloican, MA. Extra 
fcap. Svo. 3#. 

Phormio. With Notes and Introductions. By A. 

Sloman, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 39. 

Tibullus and Fropertius. Selections. Edited by G. G. 

Ramsat, M.A. (In one or two parts.) Extra fcap. Svo. 6«. 

Virgil. Text, with Introduction. By T. L. Papillon, M.A 

Crown Svo. 4«. 6rf. 

Aeneid I-III, and IV-VI, Text and Notes. Edited 

by T. L. Papillon, M.A., and A. E. Haigh, M.A. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
3«. eaxih. 

Aeneid VII-IX, X-XII. Immediately. 

Bucolics. Edited by C. S. Jbrbam, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 6d. 

Georgics. By the same Editor, In the Press. 

Aeneid I. With Introduction and Notes, by the same 

Editor. Extra fcap. Svo, limp, is. 6d. 

Aeneid IX. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

A. E. Haigh, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. limp, i«. 6d. In two Parts, 2#. 

(2) GBEEK. 

STANDARD WORKS AND EDITIONS. 
Allen. Notes on Abbreviations in Greek Manuscripts. By 

T. W. Allen, Queen's College, Oxford. Boyal Svo, 5*. 

Chandler. A Practical Introduction to Greek Accentuation, 

by H. W. Chandleb, M.A. Second JSdition, 10*. 6d, 

Oxford : Clarendon Preae. 
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Haigh. The Attic Theatre. A Description of the Stage and 

Theatre of tlie Athenians, and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens. 
By A. E. Haioh, M.A. 8vo. 12a. (id. 

Head. Historia Numorum : A Manual of Greek Numismatics. 

By Babclay V. Hbad. Royal 8vo, half-bound, 2I, 2*. 

Hicks. A Manual of Greek Historical Inscriptions. By 

E. L. H10K8, M.A. Svo. \08, 6d, 

Eing and Cookson. The Principles of Sound and Inflexion, 

as iUnstrated in the Greek and Latin Languages. By J. E. Kino, M.A., 
and Chbistophbb Cookson, M.A. Svo. 18*. 

Iiiddell and Soott. A Greek-English Lexicon, by H. G. 

LiDDELL, D.D., and Bobebt Scott, D.D. Seventh Udition, Bevised and 
Augmented throughout. 4to. i2. i6«. 

Fapillon. Manual of Comparative Philology. By T. L. 

Papillon, M.A. Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6*. 

Veitch. Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective. By W. Veitch, 

LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo. lo^. 6d, 

Vocabulary, a copious Greek-English, compiled from the best 

authorities. 24mo. 3^. 



Aesohinem et Isocratem, Scholia Graeca in. Edidit 

G.DiNDOBFius. 1S52. Svo. 4^^ 

Aeschines. See under Oratores Attioi, and Demosthenes. 
Aeschyli quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano quoad effici 

potuit et ad cognitionem necesse est visum typis descripta edidit 
B. MsBKSL. SmaU folio, il. is. 

Aeschylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 

DiNDOBFn. Second Edition, 1S51. Svo. 5^. 6d. 

Annotationes GuiL. DiNDORFii. Partes II. 1841.8vo.10*. 



Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. 

Tomi IV. 1S35. Svo. iZ. 28. 

Graeca e Codd. mss. Bibliothecae Regiae Parisiensis. 



Edidit J. A. Cbameb, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1S39. Svo. il. 2*. 



London: Hbnbv Frowdb, Amen Comer, KG. 
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ApsiniB et iKmgixii Rhetorica. £ Codicibus mss. recensuit 
Job. Bakius. i»49. 8to. y. 

Arifltopbaiies. A Complete Concordance to the Comedies 

and Fngmenta. Bj HursT Dtsbab, MJ>. 4to. \l. i#. 

J. Caravellae Index in Aristophanem. 8vo. 3*. 

■ Comoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Dindobpu. 

Tomi IL 1835. 8to. ii«. 

Annotationes Guil. DnmoRFn. Partes II. Svo. iii. 



Scholia Graeca ex Codicibus ancta et emendata a Gun*. 

Dumo&Fio. Partes III. 1338. Svo. i/. 

AHISTOTLE. 

Ex recensione Immanuelis Bekksbl Accedont Indices 

Sjlboigiani Tomi XL 1837. Syo. 2Z. io«. 

The volumes (except vol. JX) may be had separately^ price 59. td, esch. 

The Politics, with Introductions, Notes, etc., by W. L. 

Newman, M.A., FeUow of Balliol College, Oxford. Vols. I and it. 
Medium Svo. 28^. 

The Politics, translated into English, with Introduction, 

Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices, by B. Jowett, M.A. Medinip 
Svo. 3 vols. 3 IS. 

Ethica Nicomachea, recognovit brevique Adnotatione 

Critica Instrusit I. Btwateb. Svo. 6«. 

Aristotelian Studies. I. On the Structure of the 

Seventh Book of the Nicomachean Ethics. By J. C. Wilson, M.A. 8vo. 
Stiff covers, 5*. 

The English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics, 

described in relation to Bekker^s Manuscripts and other Sources. By 
J. A. Stewart, M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small 4to. 3«. ^d, 

On the History of the process by which the Aristotelian 

'Writings arrived at their present form. By B. Shute, M.A. Svo. 7«. 6(2. 

Physics. Book VII. Collation of various mss. ; with 



Introduction by B. Shuts, M.A. (Anecdota Oxon.) Small 4to. 2«. 

Choerobosci Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 

in Psalmos. E Codicibus mss. edidit Thomas Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi III. 
1842. Svo. I5«. 

Oxford : Clarendon Frees. 
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>emostheiie8. Ex recensione Guil. Dindorph. Tomi IX. 

1846-1851. 8vo. il, 6ff. 

Separately : — 

Textns. il. is. Annotations, i^s. Scholia, los, 

>emosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 

and Aeschines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. By 
G. A. SiMCOx, M.A., and W. H, SiMCOx^ M.A. Svo. 12*. 

Suripides. Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 
DnfDORPn. Tpmi II. J833. 8vo. 10*. 

Annotationes Guil. DiNDORFii. Partes II. 1839. Svo. 10*. 

Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a Guil. 

DiNDOBFio. Tomi IV. 1863. 8vo. i^, 16*. 

Alcestis, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. 1834. Svo. as, 6d. 



larppcrationis Lexicon. Ex recensione G. Dindorfii. Tomi 

II. 1854. 8vo. 10*. 6rf. 

lephaestionis Enchiridion, Terentianus Maurus, Proclus, etc. 

Edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1855. lo*- 

leracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. Repensuit I. Bywater, M.A, 

Appendicis loco additae sutit Diogenis Laertii Vita Heracliti, Particulae 
Hippocratei De Diaeta Lib. I., Epistolae Heracliteae. 8yo. 6s, 

lOMEB. 

A Complete Concordance to the Odyssey and Hymns of 

Homer ; to which is added a Concordance to the Parallel Passages in the 
niad, Odyssey, and Hymns. By Henbt Dunbar, M.i). 4to. i/. i*. 

Seberi Index in Homerum. 1780. Svo. 6s. 6d. 

A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect. By D. B. Monro, 

M.A. 8vo. 108. 6d, 

Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii. Accedunt 

Scholia minora. Tomi II. 1834. ^^^* ^5'* 

Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1856. 8vo. 5*. 6d. 



— Scholia Graeca in Iliadjem. Edited by W. Dindorf, 

after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monbo^ M.A., 
Provost of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8vo. 2I. los. 

— Scholia Graeca in Iliadem Townleyana. Recensuit 

Ebnestus Maass. 2 vols. 8vo. i^. i6s. 



London : Henry Frowdb, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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, ex rec G. Dnmoun. 1855. 8vo. 5». 6d, 



Scholia Gnieca m OdjBBoan. Edidit GuiL. Dotdobfius. 

IL 1855. 8to. I5>. 6^. 



Odjmej. Books I-XII. Edited with English Notes, 

AppendieM, etc By W. W. Mjbbt, D J>., and tlie late Jambs Riddell, 
K JL. Second Editum. %yo. 169. 

Oratores Attici, ex recensione Bekxeri : 

I. Antipbon, Andocidet, et Lysiaa. 1823. Sto. 7#. 
IL Itocrmtes. 1835. 8to. 7#. 
m. laaeof, Aesdmies, Ljenxgas, Biiiazchiis, etc 1825. 8yo. 'js. 

Paroemiographi Graecn, qnoram pars nunc primnm ex 

Codd. DUB. Tulgatiir. Edidit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

PLATO. 

Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, and 

ft Digest of Platonic Idiomi, by James Biddbll, M JL 8yo. 8«. 6d, 

Fhilebns, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

Edward Postk, M.A. 8vo. *J9. 6d. 

Sophiates and FolitioiiB, with a revised Text and Eng- 

liib Notei, by L. Campbell, M.A. 8vo. i8«. 
Theaetetns, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 

L. Campbell, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. icm. 6d. 

The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 

and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A. 5 vols, medinm 8vo. 3^. los, 

The Republio, translated into English, with Analysis and 

Introduction, by B. JowETT, M.A. Medium 8 vo. I28.6d,; half-roan, 14J. 

Index to Plato. Compiled for Prof. Jowett's Translation 



of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. 8vo. Paper covers, 28. 6d. 

Plotinus. Edidit F. Creuzbr. Tomi III. 1835. 4to. 1/.8*. 
Polybius. Selections. Edited by J. L. STRAciaAN-DAViDSON, 

M.A. With Maps. Medium 8vo. buckram, 21s, 

BOPHOOLES. 

< The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes and 

IntftKluotions, by Lewis Campbell, MA. a vols. 
Vol. I. Oedipus Tyrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. i6s. 
Vol. II. Ajax. Electra. Trachiniae. Philoctetes. Fragments. 8vo. i6«. 

Ozfoid: Clarendoa Pran. 
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SOPHOCLES {continued). 

Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum com- 

mentariis GuiL. Dikdobfu. Third Edition, 2 vols. Fcap. 8to. i I, is. 

Each Play separately, limp, 2s, 6d, 

The Text alone, with large margin, small 4to. Ss, 

The Text alone, square i6mo. 3^. 6d, 

Each Play separately, limp, 6d, 

Tragoediae et Fragmenta cum Annotationibus GuiL. 



DiNDOBPn. Tomill. 1849. Svo. los. 

The Text, Vol. I. 5*. 6d, The Notesi Vol. II. 48. 6d, 

Stobaei Florilegium. Ad mss. fidem emendavit et sup- 

plevit T. Gaispobd, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1822. 8vo. i^. 

Eclogarum Physicarum et Ethicarum libri duo. Ac- 

cedit Hieroclis Commentarins in anrea carmina Pythagoreorum. Ad 
mss. Codd. recensuit T, Gaispobd, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. 8vo. 11*. 

Thncydides. Translated into English, with Introduction, 

Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. By £. Jowett, M.A., Kegius 
Professor of Greek. 2 vols. Medium 8yo. 1L128. 

XENOFHON. Ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Dindorfii. 

I. Historia Graeca, Second Edition, 1853. Svo. I08. 6d. 

II. Expeditio Cyri. Second Edition, 1855. Svo. io«. 6d, 

III. Institutio Cyri. 1857. Svo. 10*. dd. 

IV. Memorabilia Socratis. 1862. Svo. 7*. 6d. 

V. Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arriani 

liibeUo de Venatione. 1866. Svo. 108. 6d, 

GREEK EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

Geammars, Exercise Books, &c. 

Chandler. The Elements of Greek Accentuation : abridged 

from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2*. 6d. 

King and Cookson. An Introduction to the Comparative 

Grammar of Greek and Latin. By J. E. King, M.A., and C. Cookson, 
MA. Extra fcap. Svo. 58. 6d, 

Liddell and Scott. An Intermediate Greek - English 

Lexicon, abridged from Liddell and Soott*s Seventh Edition. SmaU 4to. 
128, 6d. 

Iiiddell and Scott. A Greek-English Lexicon, abridged 

from Liddell and Scott*s 4to. edition. Square i2mo. *js. 6d. 
London: Hemby Fbowds, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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Miller. A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar 

And Belling Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By the 
Bev. £. Miller, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3;r..6<2. 

Moulton. The Ancient Classical Drama. A Study in Literary 

Evolution. Intended for Beaders in English and in the Original. I^ 
B. G. Moulton, M.A. Crown Svo. 88. 6rf, 

Wordsworth. A Greek Primer, for the use of beginners in 

that Language. By the Bight Bev. Charles Wordsworth, D.CX. 
Seventh Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. I8. 6d, 

Graecae Grammaticae Rudimenta in usum Scholarum. 

Anctore Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Nineteenth JEdition. I2ma 4«. 



Passages for Translation into Greek Prose. By J. Young 

Sargent, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. $«. 

Exemplaria Graeca. Being Selections from " Passages for 

Translation into Greek Prose." By the same author. Extra fcap. Svo. 3s. 

Models and Materials for Q-reek lambio Verse. By the 

same author. Extra fcap. Svo. 4«. 6(f. 

Graece Reddenda. By C. S. Jeeram, M.A. Extra fcap. 

Svo. 28. 6d, 

Beddenda Minora, or Easy Passages, Latin and Greek, for 

Unseen Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda, or Extracts, Latin and Greek, for Unseen 

Translation. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

Anglice Beddenda. Second Senes. By the same Author. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 

Models and Exercises in Unseen Translation. By H. F. 

Fox, M.A., and T. M. Bromley, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 58. 6c?. 

Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry. By R. S. 

Wright, M.A. Second JEdition. Bevised by Evelyn Abhott, M.A., 
LL.D. Extra fcap. Svo. los. 6d. 

Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a Collection of the 

finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By B. S. Wright, M.A., and J, E. L. Shadwbll, 
M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 4«. 6d. 

Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Geebk Readers. 
Sasy Greek Reader. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. In one or 

two Parts. Extra fcap. 8to. 3^. 

First Greek Header. By W. G. Rushbrooke, M.L. Second 

Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 29. 6d. 

Second Greek Reader. By A. M. Bell, M.A. Extra fcap. 

Syo. 3«. 6d, 

Specimens of Greek Dialects ; bein^ a Fourth Greek Reader. 

With Introductions, etc. By W. W. Mebby, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 4*. 6d, 

Selections from Homer and the Greek Dramatists ; beings 

a Fifth Greek Header. With Explanatory Notes and Introductions 
to the Study of Greek Epic and Dramatic Poetry. By Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 40. 6d, 



Greek Classics for Schools. 

Aeschylus. In Single Plays. Extra fcap. Svo. 

I. Agamemnon. With Introduction and Notes, by 

Abthub Sidgwick, M.A. Third Edition, 3«. 

II. Choephoroi. By the same Editor. 3*. 

III. Eumenides. By the same Editor. 3*. 

IV. Prometheus Bound. With Introduction and Notes, 

by A. O. Pbiokabd, M.A. Second Edition. 28. 

Aristophanes, In Single Plays. Edited, with English 

Notes, Introductions, &c., by W. W. Mbbby, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 

I. The Acharnians. Third Edition, 3*. 

II. The Clouds. Third Edition, 3«. 

III. The Frogs. Second Edition, 3*. 

IV. The Knights. Second Edition, 3«. 

V. The Birds. 3«. 6d. 

Cebes. Tabula. With Introduction and Notes. By C. S. 

Jebbam, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 6d. 

London : Hbnby Frowdb, Amen Comer, £.0. 
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Demosthenes. Orations against Philip. With Introduction 
ftnd Notei, by Evbltn Abbott, M.A., and P. E. Mathsson, M.A. 

Vol. I. Fhilippio I. Olynthiaos I-III. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3«. 

Vol. II. De Pace, Philippic II, De Ghenoneso, Philippic III. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 4«. ^d, 

Euripides. In Single Plays. Extra fcap. Svo. 

I. Alcestis. Edited by G. S. Jerram^ M.A. %%, 6d, 

II. Hecuba. Edited by C. H. Russell, M.A. a*. 6d. 

III. Helena. Edited, with Introduction, Not^s, etc., for 

Upper and Middle Forms. By G. S. Jebbam, M.A. $«. 

IV. Heracleidae. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 3*. 

V. Iphigenia in Tauris. By the same Editor. 3*. 

VI. Medea. By C. B. Heberden, M.A. 2*. 

Herodotus. Book IX. Edited, with Notes, by Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. ^t, 

Selections. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 

W. W. Merbt, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Homer. 

I. Iliad, Books I-XII. With an Introduction and a 

brief Homeric Grammar, and Notes. By D. B. MONBO, M.A. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. 6«. 

II. Iliad, Books XIII-XXIV, With Notes. By the 

same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 6ff. 

III. Iliad, Book I. By D. B. Monro, M. A. Second Edition. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 

IV. Iliad, Books VI and XXI. With Introduction and 

Notes. By Herbebt Hailstone, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. is, 6d, each. 

V. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, D.D. 

Fortieth Thousand, Extra fcap. Svo. 5*. 

Books I and II, separately, each is, 6d, 

VI. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By the same Editor. 

Extra fcap. Svo. 5«. 

Lucian. Vera Historia. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. Second 

Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. i«. 6d. 



Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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Iiysias. Epitaphios. Edited, with Introdaction and Notes, 

by F. J. Snbll, B.A. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2«. 

Plato. Meno. With Introduction and Notes. By St. 

George Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 29, 6d, 

The Apology. With Introduction and Notes. By St. 



Geobge Stock, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 6d, 

Sophocles. For the use of Schools. Edited with Introduc- 
tions and English Notes. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., and Eveltn 
Abbott, M.A. New and Renyised Edition, 2 vols. Extra fcap. Svo. 
108. 6d, 

Sold separately : Vol. I, Text, 48. 6d. ; Vol. II, Explanatory Notes, 6«. 

Or in single Flays : — 
Oedipus Coloneus, Antigone, is, gd, each ; Oedipus Tyrannus, 
Ajax, Electra, Trachiniae, Fhiloctetes, 2S» each. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex : Dindorf s Text, with Notes by the 

present Bishop of St. David's. Extra fcap. Svo. limp, is. 6d. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With English Notes. By H. 

Ktn ASTON, D.D. (late Snow). Fourth Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 48. 6d. 

XENOPHON. Easy Selections (for Junior Classes). With a 

Vocabulary, Notes, and Map. By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., and C. S. 
Jebbam, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 3^. ^d, 

Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 

J. S. Phillpotts, B.G.L. Fourth Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. 35. 6d, 

Anabasis, Book I. Edited for the use of Junior Classes 

and Private Students. With Introduction, Notes, etc. By J. Mabshall, 
M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

Anabasis, Book II. With Notes and Map. By C. S. 

Jebbam, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 28. 

Anabasis, Book III. With Introduction, Analysis, 

Notes, etc. By J. Mabshall, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s, 6d. 

Vocabulary to the Anabasis. By J. Maeshall, M.A. 



Extra fcap. Svo. is. 6d, 

— Cyropaedia, Book I. With Introduction and Notes. By 

C. Bigg, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. 28, 

London : Hsnbt Frowdv, Amen Comer, £.0. 
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XeDophon {continued). 

Cyropaedia, Books IV and V. With Introdnction and 

Notes. By G. Bioo, D.D. Extra fcap. Svo. a«. 6<{. 

Hellenica, Books I, II. With Introduction and Notes. 

By 6. £. CndEbhill, M.A. Extra fcap. Svo. 3«. 

' Memorabilia. Edited for the use of Schools, with 

Introduction and Notes, etc., by J. Mabshall, M.A. Extra fcap. 8va 
4«. 6d. 



SECTION V. 

ORIENTAL LANGUAGES*. 

THE SACBED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 

Translated bt yabious OsisirrAL Scholabs, and edited bt 

F. Max MOllsb. 

First Series, Vols. I— XXIV. Demy 8vo. cloth. 
Vol. I. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part I. I08. 6d. 

Vol. II. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, rs taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, V&sish^Aa, and Baudhllyana. Trans- 
lated by Prof. Geobg Buhleb. Part I. i08. 6d, 

Vol. III. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of Con- 
fucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part I. 1 2*. 6d, 

Vol. IV. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The Vendid&d. Trans- 
lated by James Dabmesteteb. io«. 6d, 

Vol. V. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part I. 1 2a. 6d. 

Vols. VI and IX. The Qur'an. Translated by E. H. 

PaLMEB. 218. 

Vol. VII. The Institutes of Vishwu. Translated by Julius 

Jolly. 10*. 6d. 

Vol. VIII. The Bhagavadgita, with The Sanatsu^tiya, and 

The Anuglta. Translated by BIashinIth Tbimbak Telano. 10*. 6d. 
* See also Anecdota Oxon., Series II, III, pp. 36-38, below. 



Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Tlie Sacred Books of the Ea43t {continue^. 

Vol. X. The Dhammapada, translated from Pali by P. Max 

MULLEB ; and The Sutta-Nip&ta, translated from Pftli by V. Fausboll ; 
being Canonical Books of the Buddhists, los, 6d, 

Vol. XI. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from Pali by T. W. 
Khts Davids. io». 6d, 

Vol. XII. The /S'atapatha-Br&hma;2a, according' to the Text 

of the Madhyandina School. Translated by Julius Eggeling. Fart I. 
Books I and II. 128. 6d. 

Vol. XIII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 

T. W. Rhys Davids and Hebmakn Oldenbebg. Part I. to*. 6d, 

Vol. XIV. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as taught in the 

Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, VasiBh^^a and Baudhdyana. Translated 
by Geobg BiJHLEB. Part II. lo*. 6d, 

Vol. XV. The Upanishads. Translated by F. Max Muller. 

Part II. lo*. 6d, 

Vol. XVI. The Sacred Books of China. The Texts of 

Confucianism. Translated by James Legge. Part II. lo*. 6d, 

Vol. XVII. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by 
T. W. Khys Davids and Hebmann Oldenbebg. Part II. lo*. 6d, 

Vol. XVIII. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part II. 1 2s. 6d. 

Vol. XIX. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life of Buddha 

by A^vaghosha Bodhisattva, translated &om Sanskrit into Chinese by 
Dharmaraksha, a.d. 420^ and from Chinese into English by Samuel 
Beal. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. XX. Vinaya Texts. Translated from the Pali by T. W. 
Bhts Davids and Hebmann Oldenbebg. Part III. Jos. 6d. 

Vol. XXI. The Saddharma-pu^^arika ; or, the Lotus of the 

True Law. Translated by H. Kebn. 12s. 6d. 

Vol. XXII. Gaina-Sutras. Translated from Prakrit by 

Hebmann Jacobi. Part I. los. 6d. 

Vol. XXIII. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Translated by James 

Dabmesteteb. 108. 6d, 

Vol. XXIV. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. W. West. 

Part III. 108. 6d, 

London : Henbt Fbowdb, Amen Comer, E.G. 

J} 
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THB 8ACBED BOOKS OF THS 'SAffT. (B&bckkil Beiilis.) 

VoL XXV. HaniL Truiriated hf GmcmB Buaun. «¥#. 

Vol. XX\X The SatapathA-Bralmian. Trandated by 
Jrtirs Egcixso. FartlL ij«. 6iiL 

Vol«. XX\7I and XX^^IL The Sacred Books of China. 

Thit Teita of CrnifhriMiimi Truidaied b j JjiMEB IdBOOk. IWte^IHjaid 
IV. 2SB. 

Vola. XXIX and XXX. Tlie GrAja-Sntras, Roles of Vedic 

Doiliegtic Ceremonies. fSteiBl&fed bj HjCBMLunr OLDiVBniG. 
P«rt I (VoL XXIX). I2«.6€l. 
Fart U (VoL XXX). ImOePretM. 

Vol. XXXI. The Zend-Avesta. Part IIL Translated by 

L. H. Mills. I2«. 6c/. 
Vol. XXXIII. Narada, and some Minor Law-books. 

TruuUted by Jcliub Jollt. io«. 6d. 

Vol. XXXIV. The Ved&nta-Sutras, with Sankara's Com- 
mentary. TranaUted by 6. Thibaut. i a<. 6d. 

Vol. XXXV. Milinda. Translated by T. W. Rhys ©avids. 

io«. dd. 

In tbe Press :- — 

Vol. XXXII. Vedic Hymns. Translated by P. Max 

MOllkb. Part I. 

Vol. XXXVII. The Nasks, etc. Vol. I. By E. W. West. 
Vols. XXXIX, XL. The Tao Teh King, etc. By James 

Lkogk. 



ARABIO. A Practical Arabic Grammar. Part I. Compiled 

by A. O. Gbeen, Brigade Major, Boyal Engineers. Second "Edition, 
Knlargtil, Crown 8vo. 7*. 6d, 

OHINSSE. Catalogue of the Chinese Translation of the 

iiiuldhist Trip}/aka, the Sacred Canon of the Buddhists in China and 
Japan. Compiled by Bunyiu Nanjio. 4to. il, 12s. 6d. 

Handbook of the Chinese Language. Parts I and II. 



Oraimuar and Chrestomathy. By James Summebs. 8vo. il. 8«. 

Oxford: Clarendon Preaa. 
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CSINESE. Record of Buddhistic Kingdoms ; being an Ao- 

tcount l^ the Ohineee Monk Fa-hibn of his tvavels in Ini^ and Ceylon .(a.d. 
399-414) in search of the Buddhist Books of Discipline. Translated and 
annotated, with a 'Corean recension of the'ChineseTextyliy James Legoe, 
1tf.A., LL.I). Crown 4to, lijoards, Tcw. ^. 

GHAXDEE. Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a 

unique HS. in the Bodleian library.; with other Babbinical Texts, 
English Tran^ations, and the Itala. ^Edited by Ad. Neubaueb, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 

COPTIC. Libii Propliet8n*am MajoruiDy oum Lamentationibus 

Jeremiae, in Bialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitiea seu Coptica. 
EdiditcamVar8ioDeLatinaH.TiNTTAM,6.TJ?. Tomill. 1^52. 6vo. 17^. 

Libri duodecim^rop^betairtim Minoram in Ling. Aegypt. 



vulgo Coptica. Edidit fi. Tatttam, A.M. 1836. Svo. 8«. 6(1^. 



Navum Testamentum Gaptice, cura D. Wilkinb. i*jt6. 

HEBBEW. Pjsalms in Hebrew (withoat points). Cr. 8vo. 2s. 
Driver. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 

Samuel. By S. R. Dbiveb, D.D. 8vo. 14». 

Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. 

By S. B. Dbiveb, D.D. Second Edition, Eztxa £aap. Svo. 78. 6d. 

Commentaiyon the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 



to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited &om a Manusciipt in ihe Bodleian 
Library by S. B. Dbiveb, D.D. Crown 8vq, paper covers,. 3^. 6<2. 

Nenbauer. Book of Hebrew Roots, by Abu '1-WaUd 

Marw&n ibn JanAh, otherwise called Babbi Ydnah. Now first 
edited, with an Appendix, by Ad. Neubaueb. 4to. 2I, *J8, 6d, 

Spurrell. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of 

Genesis. By G. J. Spubbell, M.A. Crown 8yo. los. 6d, 

Wickes. Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and 
Job. By William Wickes, D.D. 8vo. 5*. 

Hebrew Prose Accentuation. 8vo. 10*. td. 

SANSKBIT. — Sanskrit-English Dictionary, Etymologieally 

and Philologically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, 
Grerman, Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European 
Languages. By Sir M. Monieb- Williams, D.CL. 4to. 4Z. 14*. 6d. 

Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, arranged 

with reference to the Classical Languages of Europe, by Sir M. MoNiEB- 
WiLLiAMS, D.CL. Fourth Edition. 8vo. 15*. 

London : Hbnby Fbowde, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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SANSKRIT {continued), 

Nalopdkhy&nam. Story of Nala, an Episode of the Mahd- 

bb^rata : tbe Sanskrit Text, with a oopioas Vocabulary, and an im- 
proved yersion of Dean Milman's Translation, by Sir M. Monieb- 
WiLLiAMS, D.C.L. Second JEdiHonf Bevised and Improved, 8yo. 15^. 

Sakuntala. A Sanskrit Drama, in seven Acts. Edited 



by Sib M. Monisb- Williams, D.GX. Second Editum, 8vo. iL is. 

STBIAC. — Thesanms Syriacus: collegemnt Quatrem^re, 

Bernstein, Lorsbach, Amoldi, Agrell, Field, Roediger : edidit R. Paynx 
Smith, S.T.P. Vol. I. containing Fasc I-V. Sm. fol. 5L 5#, 

Fasc. VI. il. I*. Fasc. VII. i^. ii«. 6d, Faac. VIII. il. 16s, 

The Book of Kalilah and Dinmah^ Translated from 

Arabic into Syriac. Edited by W. Wbight, LL.D. 8vo. iL i«. 

Cyrilli Arebiepi^copi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lueae 

Evangeliom quae sapersunt Syriace. E MSS. apnd Mas. Britan. edidit 
K. Patne Smith, A.M. 4to. il. 28. 



Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

— Ephraemi Syri, Kabiilae Episcopi Edesseni, Balaei, etc., 

Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis mss. in Museo Britannico et Bibliotbeca 
Bodleiana asseryatis primus edidit J. J. Otebbece. 8to. i^. i«. 

— John, Bishop of Ephesus. Tbe Tbird Part of his Eccle- 
siastical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cdbeton, 
M.A. 4to. il. 128. 



Translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 8vo. 10*. 



SECTION VI. 

ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA. 

(Crown 4to, stiff covers.) 
I. CIiASSIOAIi SEBIES. 

I. Tbe English Manuscripts of the Nicomachean Ethics. 

By J. A. Stewabt, M.A. 3*. 6d. 

II. Nonius Marcellus, de Compendiosa Doctrina, Harleian 

MS. 2719. Collated by J. H. Onions, M.A. 3«. 6d. 



Oxford : Clarendon Fi-ess. 
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ANECDOTA OXONIENSIA.— Classical Series {continued). 

III. Aristotle's Physics. Book VII. With Introduction by 

K. SHUTE, M.A. 29, 

IV. Bentley's Plautine Emendations. From his copy of 

Gronovius. By E. A. Sonnenschein, M.A. 2*. ^d, 

V. Harleian MS. 2610 ; Ovid's Metamorphoses I, II, III. 

1-622 ; XXIV Latin Epigrams £rom Bodleian or other MSS. ; Latin 
Glosses on Apollinaris Sidonius £rom MS. Digbj 172. Collated and 
Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D. 4*. 



II. SEMITIC SSBIKS. 

I. Commentary on Ezra and Nehemiah. By Rabbi 

Saadiah. Edited by H. J. Mathews, M.A. $«. 6d, 

II. The Book of the Bee. Edited by Ernest A. Wallis 

Budge, M.A. 218, 

III. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel. By Japhet Ibn 

Ali. Edited and Translated by I>. S. Mabgoliouth, M.A. lit. 

IV. Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles and Chronological Notes. 

Edited by Ad. Neubaueb, M.A. 14^. 



m. ABTAN SEBIES. 

I. Buddhist Texts from Japan, i. Va^raM^edikS.. Edited 

by F. Max Mulleb. 3^. 6d. 

II. Buddhist Texts from Japan. a. Sukh&vati Vyuha. 

Edited by F. Max Mulleb, M.A., and Bunyiu Nanjio. 7*. 6d, 

III. Buddhist Texts from Japan. 3. The Ancient Palm- 

leaves containing the Pra^?»&-Paramita-Hridaya-S(!ltra and the 
Usbnlsha-Yigaya-Dharani, edited by F. Max Mulleb, M.A., and 
Bunyiu Nanjio, M.A. With an Appendix by G. Buhleb. 10*. 

IV. KS,tyS,yana's Sarv&nukramawi of the B%veda With 

Extracts from Sha<2guru«ishya's Commentary entitled Yed^rthadlpika. 
Edited by A. A. Maodonell, M.A., Ph.D. i6«. 

V. The Dharma Sawzgraha. Edited by Kenjiu Kasawaka, 

F. Max Mulleb, and H. Wenzel. *J8, ^d. 

London : Henry Fbowde, Amen Comer, B.C. 
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AKEVDOrtA OlLCfNTEJUBlA {eonHmted), 

IV. MXDIAXVAIi AND MOBSSBS BEBEBS. 

I. Sinonoma Bartholomei. Edited by J. L^ G.. Mowat, 

M.A. y. 6d, 

II. Alphita. Edited by J. L. G. Mowat, M.A* itjl 6d. 

III. The Saltair Na Ranu. Edited from a MS. in the 

Bodleian Library, by Whitlkt Stokjcs, D.CX. 7«. 6d» 

IV. The Cath Finntrfiga, or Battle of Ventry, Edited by 

KuNO MsYEB, Ph.D., M.A. 6^. 

V. Lives of SaintS) from the Book of Lismore. Edited, 

with Translation, by Wbitlet Stokes, D.C.L. i^. us, 6cL 



II. THEOLOGY. 

A. THE HOLY SCRIPTURES, ETC. 

COPTIC. Libri Prophetarum Majorum, cum Lamentationibus 

Jeremi&B, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica sen Coptica. 
Edidit cum Versione Latina H. Tattam, S.T.P. Tomi 11. 1852. 8vo. 17*. 

Libri duodecim Prophetarum Minoriim in Lino^. Aegypt. 

vulgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 1836. 8vo. 88. 6rf. 

Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkiks. 17 16. 



4to. I2«. 6d, 

EIQ'GLISH. The Holy Bible in the Earliest Engliah Versions, 

made from the Latin Vulgate by John Wyclifpb and his followers : 
edited by Fobshall and Madden. 4 yola. 1850. Eoyal 4to. 3Z. ZM* 

Also reprinted from the above, with Introduction and Glossary 

by W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. 

I. The Books of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 

the Song of SolomoiL Extra fcap. Svo. $«. 6d, 

II. The New Testament. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s, 



— The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page, of the 

Authorised Version published in the year 1611. Demy 4to. half 
bound, il, IS, 

Oxfbrd} OhurmdcMi Frees. 
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The Holy Bible, Bevised Version*; 

Chea^ editions- fov^ School Um» 

Bevifled Bible. Pearl ^6mp., cloth board^, i^. 6d. 

Bey^sed New Testament. Nonpqireil 321110., 6d. ; Brevier i6iuo., 19, ; 
Long Primer 8vo., i*. 6<^ 

The Oxfbrd Bible fbgp T^ach^rs, contaiuing supple- 
mentary, !p!ELPS Ta, THE Study of t^ BibLe, including summarieB of the 
several l^ooks, with copious explanatory notea ; and Tables illustrative of 
Scripture History and the characteristics of Bibkt Lands wiUi a complete 
Index of Subjects, a Concordance, a Dic^iionary of Pcoper Na^mes, and a 
series of Map9« Pi^ipesiin various, si^es 9.nd bindings^ from 3^. to 2Z. 59. 

Helps to the Study of the Bible, taken from the 

OxpoRD Bible for Teachers. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6(7. 

The Psalter, or Psalms of David, and certain Canticles, 

with a Translation and Exposition in English, by Richard Bollb of Ham- 
pole. Edited by H. R. Bj^amle^, M.A., i:ellow of S, M. Magdalen College, 
Oxford. With an Iijiif^pducitic© fwid Q^^ Demy 8vo. i,^.*i*. 

Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica. Essays in Biblical 

and Patristic Criticism, and klhdred aubjects. $y. ]Ede;Dabers^ of the Uni- 
versity of pxford. 8vo. Vol. I. io«. 6rf. 

Vol.11. I2*.6d. Vol. III. Inthe.Pneas. 

Lectures on the Book of Job. Delivered in "Westminster- 



Abbey by the Very Rev. G. G. Bradlet, IXIX Crown 8^vo. 7*. 6rf. 

— > ^lectures 0^ Ecclesiast^s. Bythe same Author. Cr. 8 vo. 

— The Book of Visdpm : the Greek Text, the Latin Vul- 
gate, and the Authorised English Version ; with an Introduction, Critical 
Apparatus, and a Commentaiy. By W. J. Deane, M.A. 4to. 1 28. 6d. 

— The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes 

and Illustrations by Henry Cotton, D.O.L. 1832. 8vo. ^o*. 6d, 

— List of Editions of the Bible in English. By Henry 

Cotton, D.CL. Second Editions 185 a. 8vo. 8«. 6d. 

— Bhemea and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 

been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures in 
English. By fisNBY Cotton, D.CL. 1855. 8vo. 9*. 

*• Th^ Revised Vtnio^ is thej.ojini pn^erty of the ZTnitferHties of 

Oajford and Canihridge. 

London : Hbnby Fbowds, Amen Comer, E.G. 
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GK>THIO. Evangelionun Versio Gothics, cam Interpr. et 

Annott. £. Benzelu. Edldit £. Lte, A.M. 4to. I3«. 6<f. 

The Gk)8pel of St. ICsrk in Gk>thio, according^ to the 



translation made by Wulfila in the Foorih Century. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, Litt.D. Extra fcap. 8vo. 4«. 

QBEEK. Old Testament. Vetus Testamentum ex Versione 

Septuaginta Interpretam secandam exemplar Yaticanmn Komae editom. 
Aocedit potior yarietas Codicis AlexandrinL TomillL i8mo. t8«. 

Vetus Testamentum Graece enm Variis Lectionibus. 

Editionem a R. Holmes, S.T.P. inchoatam oontinnavit J. Pabsons, S.T.B. 
Tomi V. 1798-1827. folio, 7/. 

Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersont; sive, Veterum 

Interpretnm Graecoram in totom VetuB Testamentum Fragments. Edidit 
Fbipebioub Field, A.M. a yoIb. 1875. 4to. 5^. 5*. 

Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch, M. A., D.D. 

8yo. io#. 6(2. 

An Essay on the Place of Ecclesiasticus in Semitic 

Literature. By D. S. Mabooliouth, M.A., Laudian Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Oxford. Small 4to. 3«. 6(2. 

New Testament. Novum Testamentum Graece. Anti- 

quigaimorum Codicum Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Edidit 
E. H. Hansell, S.T.B. Tomi III. 8vo. 34*. 



— Novum Testamentum Graece. Accedunt parallela 

8. Scripturae loca, etc. Edidit Cabolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R. i8mo. 3*. 
On writing paper, with wide margin, io«. 6(2. 

Critical Appendices to the above, by W. Sanday, M.A. 

Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 38. 6(2. 

— Novum Testamentum Graece juxta Exemplar Millianum. 

1 8mo. 2«. 6(2. On writing paper, with wide margin, 9s. 

— Evangelia Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo. limp, i*. 6(2. 

— The Greek Testament, with the Readings adopted by 

the Revisers of the Authorised Version : — 

(i) Pica type, with Marginal References. Demy 8vo. io«. 6(2. 

(a) Long Primer type. Fcap. 8vo. 4*. ^d, 

(3) The same, on writing paper, with wide margin, 15*. 

— The New Testament in Greek and English. Edited by 

E. Oabdwell, D.D. a vols. 1837. Crown 8vo. 6*. 

— The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English ; 

being the Authorised Version, 161 1; the Revised Version, 1881 ; ancl 
the Greek Text followed in the Revised Version. 8vo. I2«. ^d. 



Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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GrSJEiEK [cmitinued), 

Diatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christi ex ipsis Evan- 

gelistarum verbis apte dispositis confecta. Ed. J. White. 39. 6d, 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New 

Testament. By C. E. Hammond, M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

A Greek Testament Primer. An Easy Grammar and 

Keading Book for the use of Students beginning Greek. By E. Milleb, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo. 38. 6d. 

Canon Muratorianus : the earliest Catalogue of the Books 

of the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the 
MS. in the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S. P. Tbegelles, LL.D. 
1867. 4to. 108. 6d, 

HEBREW^ etc. Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Book of 

Genesis. By G. J. Spurrell, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Samuel. 

By S. R. Driveb, D.D. 8vo. 14*. 

The Psalms in Hebrew without points. Stiff covers, 2s. 

A Commentarv on the Book of Proverbs. Attributed 

to Abraham Ibn Ezra. Edited from a MS. in the Bodleian Library 
by S. R. Driver, D.D. Crown 8vo. paper covers, 38. 6d. 

The Book of Tobit. A Chaldee Text, from a unique MS. 

in the Bodleian Library ; with other Rabbinical Texts, English Translations, 
and the Itala. Edited by Ad. Neubauer, M.A. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Hebrew Accentuation of Psalms, Proverbs, and Job. 

By William Wickes, D.D. 8vo. 5*. 

Hebrew Prose Accentuation. By the same. 8vo. ios.6d, 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudicae, a J. Lightfoot. A new 

Edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. 8vo. il.is, 

LATIN. Libri Psalmorum Versio antiqua Latina, cum Para- 
phrasi Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. io«. 6d, 

Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri lesu Christi Latine, 



secundum Editionem Sancti Hieronymi. Ad Codicum Manuscriptorum 
fidem recensuit Iohannes Wordsworth, S.T.P., Episcopus Sarisburiensis ; 
in operis societatem adsumto Henrico Iuliano White, A.M. Partis 
PriorU Fasciculus Primus, Euangelium Secundum Mattheum. Quarto, 
Paper covers, 128. 6d, 

London : Henry Fbowds, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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JmATTN (continue), 

Old-Latin Biblicml Texts: No. I. The Gospel ac- 

eonMsg to Si. Mmttbew* from the Si. GemaiA Ma (g,). Edited with 
Introdoetion and Appendices bj Jomr WoRDewoBTH, D J>. Small 4to., 
iliffooTcny 69. 

- Old-Lstin Biblical Texts : No. 11. Portions of the 

Gospek aooofding to Stw Mark and Si. Maiikew, from ihe Bobbio MS. 
(k), &c Edited bj JoHS WoRDftwoBTH, D.D., W. SanhaTj M.A.4 D.D., 
and H. J. White, MJL. Small 4to., Bt^ooyeo,, 2i«. 

Old-Lstia Biblical Texts : )^o. III. The Tfoia^ Qospek 

from ihe Munich MS. (q), now nombered Lai. 6a 24 in Uie Boyal 
Libracy ai Munich. WiUi a Fragmeni from Sty John in the Hof- 
Biblioihek at Vienna (Cod. Lai. 502). Edited, with ihe aid of 
TiKhendorTt tranicripi (under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbnry), 
bj H. J. Whitb, M.A. Small 4ta stiff covers^ 12s. ^. 

OIiD-FBENCH. Libri Psalmoram Versio antiqua Oallica e 

Cod. ms. in BibL Bodleiana adBerrato^ una cmn Versione Metrica aliis- 
que Monumentis pervetasiis. None primmn desCTipsit ei edidit 
FBAVCI8CC8 Michel, PhiL Doc. i860. Svo. io«. M, 



B. FATHERS OF THE CHURCH, ETC. 

St. Athanasitis : Orations against the Arians. With an 

Account of his life by William Bbi9^, IXIX Grown 8yo. 9«. 

— Historical Writings, aeeording to the Benedictine 

Text. With an Introduction by W. BbighT) D.D. Crown Svo. io#. 6d. 

St. Ang^astine : Select Anti-Pelagian Treatises, and the Acts 

of the Second Council of Oranget With an Introduction by WiLLiAX 
Bright, D.D. Crown Svo. 9*. 

Barnabas, The Editio Princeps of the Epistle of, by Arch- 
bishop Uisher, as printed at Oxford, A.D. 164a, and preserved in an 
imperfect foirm 19 the Bodleian Library. y(\ik a. Dissertation oil the 
Literary History of that Edition, by J. H. Backhouse, M.A. Small 4to. 
3<. 6<^. 

Canons of the First Four General Oonncils of Nicaea, Oon- 

stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon., Crown Svo. 2^. ^d. 

Notes OH the aboFO. Bjr William Brisht, I).D. 

Oyown 8vo. ffS, 6<^. 

Catenae QFaeeonuB Patyum in Novum Testamentnm. 

Edidit J. A. Cramer. S.T.P. Tomi VIII. Svo. 2I. 4*. 



Oxford: CHarendon Press. 
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Alexandrini Qpeza^ ex recen^ioDe GaiL Dindorfii. 

TomilV. 5^0. il, 

Gyi;mi Archie^scopi Alexwdrinl in XII Prophetas. EcUdit 

P. E. PusET, Aji. Torn! IX. 8to. a/L 2#. 
in D. Joannis Evangelinm. Accedont Fragmenta Varia 

necnon m^ctatus ad Tiberiiim Diaeoimm Jyno. l^didit poet Aubertnin 
P. E. PussT. A.M. Tomi HL 9vo. 2 1. :;«. 

* "■ Ccmnnentarii in Lncae EYang^limn q«ae sopersant 

Sjriace. E iiBSw afpnd Moa. Briias. edidit B. Patxz Smra, AJf. 4to. 

■ ■ > — -^ Translated by K. Pains Sioth^ M A^ ^^ vok. 8v<>. 
14*. 

Bowling (J. G.). Notitia Scriptonun SS. Patrcim alioiHunqme 

vet. EccIm. Moix. quae in CellectioBibiis Anecdoicsum post anniiin Christi 
MDCC. in Incem editis continentor. 8vo. 4«. 6d. 

Sphraemi Syxi, Bab^lae Episcopi Edesseni, Salaei, aliprnmqae 

Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis mss. in Miueo Britannieo et Bibliotheca 
Bodleiana asseryatiB primus edidit J. J. Otebbsck. 8vo. il. is. 

Sosebii FttmphiH Eyangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 

Codd. mss. recensoit T. GAisvoBDy 8.T.P. Tomi lY. Syo. iL io#. 

Evangelieae Demonstrationis Libri X. Recensuit T, 

Gaisfobd, S.T.P. Tomi IL 8vo. 15*. 

contra Hierodem et Mareellum Libri. Recensuit T. 



Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 8vo. 7#. 
Ensebins' Ecclesiastical History, according to tbe text of 

BuBTON, with an Introdaction by W. Bbight, D.D. Crown 8vo. Ss. 6d, 

Annotationes Variomm. Tomi II. 8vo. 17*. 

EY^kgrii Historia Ecclesia^tica, e^ recensione H. Yalesu. 

1844. 8vo. 4«. 

Irenaeus : The Third Book of St^ Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 

against Heresies. With short Notes and a Glossary by H. Deane, B.D. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 6d, 

Origenia Fhilosophumena ; sdve omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 

E Codioo Parisino nunc primim) edidit I^mmanubl Millbb. 1851. 8vo. 

I Of. 

Patmm ApoBtolieomm, S. dementia Romani, SL Ignatii, 

S. Polycarpi, quae superannt. Edidit GuiL. Jaoobson, S,T.P.]K. Tomi 
IL Fourth EdiUoM, 8vo. i/. is. 

London : Hbubt Fbowdk, Amsn Comer, E.G. 
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Beliqniae Sacrae secandi tortiique saeculi. Recensuit M. J. 

RoUTH, S.T.P. Tomi V. Stcond Edition, 8vo. il. 5*. 

Scriptorom Eoolesiasticonim Oposoula. Becensuit M. J. 

RouTH, S.T.P. Tomi II. Third Edition. 8vo. lOg. 

Sooratis Scholastici Historia Ecclesiastica. 6r. et Lat. Edidit 

R. HussEY, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo. 158. 

Socrates' Ecclesiastical Histoiy, according to the Text of 

HussET, with an Introduction by Wij^iAM. Bright, D.D. Crown Syo. 
7«. 6d. 

Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidit B. Hussey, S.T.6. 

Tomi III. i860. 8vo. 15*. 

Tertulliani Apologeticus ad versus Gentes pro Cliristianis. 

K<lite<l, with Introduction and Notes, by T. Hebbebt Bindlst, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Recensuit 

T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1854. 8vo. 7*. 6d, 

Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices mss. re- 
censuit T. Gaisfobd, S.T.P. 1839. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 



C. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, ETC. 

Baedae Historia Ecclesiastica. Edited, with English Notes, 

by G. H. MoBERLY, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10*. 6d. 

Bigg. The Christian Platonists of Alexandria ; being the 

Bampton Lectures for 1886. By Charles Bigg, D.D. 8vo. io«. 6d. 

Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 

Works. 10 vols. 8vo. 3Z. 3*. 

Bright. Chapters of Early English Church History. By 

W. Bright, D.D. Second Edition. 8vo. 1 2*. 

Burnet's History of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

A new JEdition. Carefully revised, and the Records collated with the 
originals, by N. PooocK, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. il. los. 

Cardwell's Documentary Annals of the Reformed Church of 

England ; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Articles 
of Inquiry, &c. from 1546 to 17 16. 2 vols. 8vo. i8«. 

Oxford : Clarendon Press. . 
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Councils and Ecclesia43tical Documents relating to Great 

Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Haddan, B.D., and W. Stubbs, D.D. Vols. I and III. Medium 
8to. each i^ I8. 

Vol. II, Part I. Medium 8vo. los. ^d. 

Vol. II, Part II. Church of Ireland; Memorials of St. Patrick, 
Stiff covers, 3*. 6rf. 

Eormnlaries of Faith set forth hy the King's authority during 

the Beign of Henry VIII. 8vo. 7*. 

Fuller's Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 

M.A. 6 vols. Svo. i^. 19*. 

Gibson's Synodus Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 

Svo. 6*. 

Hamilton's (Archbishop John) Catechism, 1552. Edited, with 

Introduction and Glossary, by Thomas Graves Law, Librarian of the 
Signet Library, Edinburgh. With a Preface by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. Demy Svo. 12*. 6rf. 

Htissey. Rise of the Papal Power, traced in three Lectures, 

By Robert Hussey, B.D. Second Edition, Ecap. Svo. 4*. 6d, 

Inett's Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 

Edited by J. Grippiths, M.A. 3 vols. Svo. 15*. 

John, Bishop of Ephesus. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [In Syriac.] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M.A. 4to. il. 128. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. Svo. 10*. 



lie Neve^s Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and con- 
tinued from 1715 to 1853 by T. Ddpfds Hardy. 3 vols. Svo. i^. is. 

Noelli (A^ Catechismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque 

Pietatis Ohristianae Latine explicata. Editio nova cura GuiL. Jacobson, 
A.M. Svo. 5*. 6d. 

Frideanx's Connection of Sacred and Profane History. 2, vols. 

8vo. TO*. 

Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. Svo. 5*. 
Beoords of the Reformation. The Divorce, I527~"i533« 

Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libraries. Collected and arranged by N. PocooK, M.A. 2 vols. 
Svo. il. i6s. 

London : Hsnbt Fbowde, Amen Corner, S.C. 
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B^fomiAtio Legiun Eodenttticttnim. The fiefomuitioii of 

EodenMiieal Lrwb. m attonptod in the reigiiB of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and EUaOietii. Edited by E. CABDinLL, DJ>. »vo.'6«.'64L 

Shirley. Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic Age. 

By W. W. Shi&lit, D.D. Second EdUum. Fcap. Syo. 3«. €d. 

Shuckford's Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 

(innation of PrideaiiK). -t yoU. 8yo. lot. 

StiUingfleet's Orig^nes Britannicae, with LtOYD's ETistoncal 

Aoouunt of Cbareh Goiwmnent. Edited by T. P. PAiitrix, H JL tWob. 
Sto. lot. 

StublM. Ren^istrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt to 

exhibit the cotme of EpiBcopal Saoceision in EngUnid. *Bj W. Stubbs, 
D.D. SnuOl 4to. 8#. 6d, 

Strype's Memorials of Cramner. 2 Vols. Bvo. Ti#. 
Life of Aylmer. 8vo. 5«. 6d, 
Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 8to. iSs, 6d. 
General Index. 2 vols. 3vo. 11^ 

Sylloge Ck>nf)»8sioniim sub tempus Keformandae Ecclesiae edi- 

tarum. Sabjieiuntur Oatechknuu HeidalbeigeBeli et Caaonei 4^y&odi 
Dordrechtanae. 8yo. Ss. 



D. LITURGIOLOGY. 

Cardwell's Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 

authority in the Reign of Eling Edwakxi VJ, compared with each other. 
Third Edition. Svo. 7«. 

History of Conferences on the Book of Common Player 



from 1551 to 1690. Third EdiHon, 8vo. 7#. 6d, 

Hammond. Liturg^ies, Eastern and Western. Edited, with 

Introduction, Notes, and a Litorgical Glossary, by C. £. Hammond, l&EJL. 
Crown 8vo. io«. 6d. 

An Appendix to the above, crown 8vo. paper covers, is. 6d, 

Leof^io Aiissal, The, as used in the Cathedral of Exeter during 

the Episcopate of its first Bishop, aj>. 1050-107 2 ; together with some 
Account of the Red Book of Derby, the Missal of Robert of Jumi^es, 
and a few other early MS. Service Books of the English Church. 
lOdited, with Introduction and Notes, by F. E. Wabbbn, B.D., r.S.A. 
4to. haJf morocco, il. i^s. 

Oxford : Clarendon Frees. 
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Maskell. Ancient Litargyof the Church of Enjg»land,acoording 

to the uses of Sarum, York, Hereford, and l^aiigor, and the Itoman ^turgy 
aarnbnged 'hi |>»rallel oolumAii, with ^^rdfifb^ -liAa jxH^Ma, ^y W. jICaskelLi 
M.A. Third Edition. 8vo. 15^. 

Mohiim'enta tttualia ^icclesiae Angticahae. Hie occa- 

sional Offices of the Church of England according -to the oM use of 
Salisbury, the Prymer in English, and other prayers and formSi with 
dissertations and notes. Second Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 2L io#. 

Watireii. The Liturgjr and Ritual of the Celtic Church, fiy 

r. E. Warben, B.D. 8vo. 14*. 

£. tNGllSH TflE0Lb6t. 

Beveridge's Discourse upon the xxjkix Articles. Svo. 8«. 
Bii^coe^9 Boyle LectC&es on the Acts of the Apostles. 8^0. gs. 6dn 
Bradley. Lectures on the Book of Job. By Geor^hb 

Gbanyillb Bbadlet, D.i)., Dean of Westminster, fcrown ^vo. 7*. 6d. 

Bradley. Lectures on Ecclesiastes. !6y*G.'G. BraMey, 1).1)., 

Dean of WestitiinBter. Crown 8vo. 40. 6d, 

Bull's Works, with I'fELsoN's Life. lEdited Vy E. Burton, 

D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 2I, gig, 

Burnet's Exposition of the xxxix Articleis. 8vo. '7*. 
Burton's (Edward) Testfmonies of the Alite-'S^ibetee Slathers 

to the Divinity of Christ. 1829. 8vo. 7*. 

Testimonies of the Ante-!Nicene Fathers to the JDoctrine 

of the Trinity and of iiie Divinity ofihe Holy Ohcwt. 183^1. «vo. 3». 6rf. 

Butler's Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 11*. 

Sermons. 5*. 6d. Analogy of Religion. 5«. 6d. 

Chandler's Critical History of the Life of David. 8vo. 8*. 6d. 
Chillingworth's Works. 3 vols. 8vo. iL is. 6d. 
Clergyman's Instructor. SixtA Edition. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 
Comber's Companion to the Temple; or, a Help to Devotion 

in the use of the Common Prayer. 7 vols. 8vo. il. lis. 6d, 

Cranmer's Works. Collected and arranged by H. Jenkyns, 

M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 4 vols. 8vo. i^. io«. 

L;>udon: Henry Frowde, Amen Comer, E.G. 
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Enohiridion Theolofi^oum Anti-Bomanum. 

Vol. I. Jeremt Tatlob's Dissnasive from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence. 8vo. 8«. 

Vol. II. Barbow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his IKscourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 8vo. *j8. 6d. 

Vol. ni. Tracts selected from Wake, Patbick, Stillh^ gfleet, Clagett, 
and others. Svo. ii«. 

[Fell's] Paraphrase, etc. on the Epistles of St. Paul. 8vo. p. 
Greswell's Harmonia Evangeliea. FifiA Edition. 8vo. 9*. 6rf. 

Prolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam, 8vo. 9^. 6rf. 

Dissertations on the Principles and Arrangement of a 

Harmony of the Gospels. 5 vols. 8vo. 3Z. 3^. 

Hall's Works. Edited hy P. Wynter, D.D. 10 vols. 8 vo. 3?. y- 

Hammond's Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 8vo. io«. 

Paraphrase etc. on the New Testament. 4 vols. 8vo. i'- 

Heurtley. Harmonia Symbolica : Creeds of the Western 

Church. By C. Heubtley,*D.D. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Homilies appointed to be read in Churches. Edited by J* 

Griffiths, M.A. 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

HOOKEB'S WORKS, with his Life by Walton, arranged by 

John Keble, M.A. Seventh Edition. Revised by R. W. Church, M.A., 
Dean of St. Paul's, and F. Paget, D.D. 3 vols, medium 8vo. i^. i6«. 

the Text as arranged by J. Keble, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. ii*- 

Hooper's Works. 2 vols. 8vo. 8^. 

Jackson's (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols. 8vo. 3/. 6s. 

Jewel's Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf,D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. i/. 10*. 

Martineau. A Study of Relisfion : its Sources and Contents. 
By James Martineau, D.D. Second Edition, 2 vols, crown 8vo. 15*. 

Patrick's Theological Works. 9 vols. 8vo. il, is. 
Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 

E. Burton, D.D. Sixth Edition, 8vo. io«. 6d, 

Minor Theological Works. Edited with a Memoir, by 



Edward Churton, M.A. a vols. 8vo. 108. 



Oxford : Clarendon Press. 
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Sanderson's Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 

8vo. i^. io«. 

Stanhope's Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 

Gospels. A new Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. io«. 

Stillingfleet's Origines Saerae. 2 vols. 8 vo. 9*. 

Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant Religion ; 

being a vindication of Abchbishop Laud's Belation of a Conference, &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 10*. 

Wall's History of Infant Baptism. A New Edition^ by 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 8vo. iZ. i*. 

Waterland's Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A 

new JEditionf Yriih copioMB Indexes. 6 vols. 8vo. 2I. lis, 

Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a Preface 

by the late Bishop of London. Crown 8vo. 6«. 6d, 

Wheatly's Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. 8 vo. 5«. 
Wyclif. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif. 

By W. W. Shiblby, D.D. 8vo. 3«. 6d. 

Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 



8vo. il. IS. 



Trialogus. With the Supplement now first edited. By 



GOTTHABD LECHLEB. 8vo. 'JS. 



III. HISTOKY, BIOGKAPHY, ETC. 

Baker's Chronicle. Chronicon Galfridi le Baker de Swyne- 

broke. Edited with Notes by Edwabd Maundb Thompson, Hon. LL.D. 
St. Andrews; Hon. D.C.L. Oxford and Durham; F.S.A. ; Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. SmaU 4to., stiff covers, iSs., cloth, 

gilt top, 218. 

Blnntschli. The Theory of the State. By J. K. Bluntschli. 

Translated from the Sixth German Edition. 8vo. half bound, 12s. 6d. 

Boswell's Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D.; including Boswell's 

Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, and Johnson's Diary of a Journey 
into North Wales. Edited by G. Bibkbbok Hill, D.C.L. In six volumes^ 
medium Svo. With Portraits and Facsimiles. Half bound, 3Z. 38. 

London : Hbnbt Fsowde, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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Burnet's History of James II, with Additional Notes. 8vo. 
9«. (id, 

Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell's Life of Dr. Hammond. 



Snudl 8vo. 2«. 6<^. 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 

Bodleian Library. In three yolnmes. 1869-76. 
Vol. I. From 1523 to January 1649. 8vo. i8«. 
Vol. II. From 1649 to 1654. Svo. i6«. 
Vol. III. From 1655 to 1657. Svo. 14*. 

Calendar of Charters and Bolls preserved in the Bodleian 

Library. Svo. \l, lis. 6d, 

Carte's Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new Edition, care- 
fully compared with the original MSS. 6 voIb. Svo. i2. 59. 

Casauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 

aX.P. Tomill. Svo. 15*. 

Chesterfield. Letters of Philip Dormer Fourth Earl of 

Chesterfield, to his Godson and Successor. Edited from the Originals, 
with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield, by the late Earl of Cabnabyon. 
Second Edition. With Appendix of Additional Correspondence, Boyal 
Svo, cloth extra, 21s. 

CLABENDON'S History of the Rehellion and Civil Wars in 

England. Re- edited from a fresh collation of the original MS. in the 
Bodleian Library, with marginal dates and occasional notes, by W. Ddnn 
Maobat, M.A., F.S.A. 6 vols. Crown Svo. 2L £«. 

History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. 

To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop Wabbubton. 1S49. 7 vols, 
medium Svo. 2I. los. 

History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England. 

Also his Life, written by himself, in which is included a Continuation 
of his History of the Grand KebelUon. Boyal Svo. iL 28. 

Clarendon's Life, including a Continuation of his History. 

2 vols. 1S57. medium Svo. il, 28. 

Clinton's Fasti Helleniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 

of Greece, from the LVIth to the CXXTIIrd Olympiad. Third Edition, 
4to. i^. I4«. 6d. 



Oxford ; Clarendon Preaa. 
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dlintou s Fasti Hellenici. The Civil and Literary Chronology 

of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Death of Augustus. 
Second Edition, 4to. i^. 1 28. 

Epitome of the Fasti Hellenici. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary Chronology of 

Kome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death of 
Heraclius. 2 vols. 4to. 2I. 28. 

' Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 8vo. 7*. 

Cramer's Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 

Minor. 2 vols. 8vo. ii«. 

Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols. 8vo. 16*. 6d. 

Sarle. Handbook to the Land-Charters, and other Saxonic 

Documents. By John Eaule, M.A., Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the 
University of Oxford. Crown 8 vo. 16*. 

Finlay. A History of Greece from its Conquest by the 

Romans to the present time, B.C. 146 to A.D. 1864. By George Finlat, 
LL.D. A new Edition, revised throughout, and in part re- written, with 
considerable additions, by the Author, and edited by H. F. TozBB, M.A. 
7 vols. 8vo. 3^ io». 

Fortescue. The Governance of England : otherwise called 

The Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. By Sir 
John Fortescue, Kt. A Revised Text. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, etc., by Charles Plummeb, M.A. 8vo. half boimd, ia«. 6(2. 

Freeman. History of the Norman Conquest of England ; its 

Causes and Kesults. By £. A. Freeman, D.C.L. In Six Volumes. 8vo. 
5Z. gs. 6d. 

The Reign of William Rufus and the Accession of Henry 



the First. 2 vols. 8vo. i^. 16*. 

A Short History of the Norman Conquest of England. 

Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 

Gardiner. The Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 

Kevolution. 1628-1660. Selected and Edited by Samuel Rawbok 
Gardiner, M.A. Crown 8vo. 9^. 

Gkhsooigne's Theological Dictionary (" Liber Veritatum ") : 

Selected Passages, illustrating the Condition of Church and State, 1403- 
1458. With an Introduction by James E. Thorold Booers, M.A. 
Small 4to. io«. 6d. 

London : Hkmbt Fbowdb, Amen Comer, E.C. 
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George. Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. 

Bj H. B. GlOBGE, M JL. Tkird Edition. Small 410. 1 2«. 

GreenwelL British Barrows, a Record of the Examination of 

Sepalchnd Moimds in rarioag pftrto of EngUncL Bj W. Gbeekwell, 
1(LA., FJS.A. Together with Deflcription of Figures of Skulls, General 
Benutfks on Prehistoric Crani*, and an Appendix b j Geobgs Boi«lesto9, 
M.D., F.R^. Medium 8to. 25^. 

Greswell's Fasti Temporis Catholici. 4 vols. 8vo. 2/. io#. 

Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 8vo. 15*. 

Origines Kalendarise Italics. 4 vols. 8vo. 3/. 29, 

Origines Kalendarise Hellenics. 6 vols. 8vo. 4/. 49. 

Greswell (W. Parr). History of the Dominion of Canada. 

By W. Parr GuawsLL, M. A., under the Anspices of the Boyal G<^nial 
Institute. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d, 

A Geographical Study of the Dominion of Canada. 



By the same Author. Nearlif ready, 

Qtobs. The Gild Merchant: a Contribution to English 

Municipal History. By Chaiiles Gboss^ Ph.D. 2 tqLb. 8to. Nearly ready, 

Hodgkiii. Italy and her Invaders. With Plates and Maps. 

By Thomas Hodgkik, D.CJj. VoU. I-FV, a,d. 376-553. Svo. 3I. 8#. 

The Dynasty of Theodosius ; or, Seventy Years' Struggle 

with the Barbarians. By the same Author. Crown Svo. 69, 

Hnme. Letters of David Hume to William Strahan. Edited 

with Notes, Index, etc., by G. Birkbeck Hill, D.CX. Svo. I2«. 6d, 

Jackson. Dalmatia, the Qoamero, and Istna ; with Cettigne 

in Montenegro and the Island of Grado. By T. G. Jackson, M.A. 
3 vols. With many Plates and Dlustrations. 8vo, half-bound, 2I, 2«. 

Kitchin. A History of France. With numerous Maps, 

Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, D.D. In three Volumes. 
Second Edition, Grown Svo. each 109, 6d, 

Vol. I. to 1453. VoL n. 1453-1634. Vol. in. 1624-1793. 

Knight's Life of Dean Colet. 1823. Svo. ys, 6d. 
Lloyd's Prices of Corn in Oxford, 1 583-1 830. 8vo. i*. 
Lewes, The Song of. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by C. L. KiNGSFOBD, M.A. Immediately, 

Oxford : Claiendon PresB. 
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Lucas. Introduction to a Historical Geoopraphy of the British 

Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, B.A. With Eight Maps. Crown 8vo. 4*. 6rf. 

Historical Geography of the Colonies. Vol. I. By the 

same Author. With Eleven Maps. Crown 8vo. 5*. 

Luttrell's (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 

State Affairs, 1 678-1 714. 6 vols. 8vo. \l. 4s, 

Maoray (W. Dunn). Annals of the Bodleian Libmry, Ox- 
ford, with a Notice of the Earlier Library of the University. By W. 
Dunn Macray, M.A., F.S.A. Second Edition^ Enlarged and Continued 
from 1868 to 1880. Medium 8vo. Ualf-bound, 258. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, D.D., 

Lord Bishop of Oxford. 4to. stitched, i«. 

Metcalfe. Passio et Miracula Beati Olaui. Edited from a 

Twelfth-Century MS. by F. Metcalfe, M.A. Small 4to. 6*. 

OXEOBD9 University of. 

Oxford University Calendar for 1890. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
The Historical Beg^ster of the University of Oxford. 

Being a Supplement to the Oxford University Calendar, with an Alpha- 
betical Kecord of University Honours and Distinctions, completed to the 
end of Trinity Term, i888. Crown 8vo. 58. 

Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges 

of Oxford. Tenth JEdition. Revised to December 1888. Crown 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

The Examination Statutes ; together with the present 

Regulations of the Boards of Studies and Boards of Faculties relating 
thereto. Revised to June 10, 1890. 8vo, paper covers, is. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1890. 8vo. 5^. 
Statutes made for the University of Oxford, and the 

Colleges therein, by the University of Oxford Commissioners. 8vo. 12*. 6d. 
Also separately — University Statutes, 2*. ; College Statutes, i«. each. 

Supplementary Statutes made by the University of 

Oxford, and by certain of the Colleges therein, in pursuance of the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877; approved by the Queen in 
Council. 8vo. Paper covers, 2*. 6d. 

Statutes of the University of Oxford, codified in the 

year 1636 under the Authority of Archbishop Laud, Chancellor of the 
University. Edited by the late John Griffiths, D.D. With an Intro- 
duction on the History of the Laudian Code by C. L. Shad well, M.A., 
B.C.L. 4to. i^. IS. 

London : Henry Frowde, Amen Comer, E.G. 
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OXFORD, XTniTenity of {comtiuwtd). 

Enactments in Parliament, specially ooncemiDg' the 

UniTcrBities of Oxford and Cambridge. C<41ected and arranged by 
J. GvmTHS, D.D. 1869. 8to. I2«. 

Catalogue of Oxford Gradnatee from 1659 to 1850. 

8to. 7#. 6a. 

Index to Wills proved in the Coort of the Chancellor of 

the Unirerdty cf Oxford, &e. Comjnled by J. GBiFFirHS, D J>. Boyal 
8to. i». 6d. 

ICannBcript ICateriala relating f o the History of Oxford ; 

eontained in the Printed Catalogoes of ihe Bodleian and Collie 
Librariei. By F. Madas, M.A. 8to. 7s. 6d. 

Pattiaon. Essays by the late Maek PATnsoy, sometime 

Bector of Linooln College. Collected and arranged by Hkkst KKmjc- 
8HIP, M^ 2 ToU. 8vo. 24M. 

Ranke. A History of Eng^land, principally in the Seven- 

teentii Century. By L. toh Ravkb. Trandated under the snperin- 
tendenee of G. W. KrrcHur, D.D., and C. W. Boase, M.A. 6 vols. 
8to. 3/. 3«. 

Rawlinaon« A Manual of Ancient History. By George 

Bawlutsoh, M.A. Second EdUiom. Demy 8to. 14s. 

Bicardo. Letters of David Bicardo to T. B. Malthas 

(18 10-1823). Edited by James Bonab, M.A. 8yo. io«. 6d, 

Rogers. History of Ag^ricalture and Prices in England, a.d. 
1 259-1 793. By James E. Thobold Bogbbs, M.A. 

Vols. I and H (i 259-1400). 8vo. 2I. 28. 

Vols. Ill and IV (i 401-1582). Svo. 2I. los. 

Vols. V and VI (1583-1702). Svo. 2L io«. 

■ First Nine Years of the Bank of England. Svo. 8*. 6d. 

Protests of the Lords, inclading those which have been 

expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. In three 
Yolnmes. Svo. 2 1. 28. 

BXTLEBS OP II7DIA : The History of the Indian Empire 

in a carefully planned succesHion of Political Biographies. Edited by Sir 
William Wilson Hunteb, K.C.S.I. In crown Svo. Half-crown volumes. 

Now Ready: 

The Marquess of Dalhonsie. By Sir William Wilson 

HUNTEB. 

Oxford : Clarendon Preas. 
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fiulers of India [continue^. 

Akbar : and the Rise of the Mughal Empire. By 
Colonel Malleson, C.S.I. 

Bupleix : and the Struggle for India by the European 
Nations. By Colonel Mallbson, CS.I. 

Warren Hastings: and the Founding of the British 

Administration. By Captain L. J. Trotter. 

Immediately t 
The Marquess of Comwallis : and the Consolidation of 

British Rule. By W. S. Seton-Karr. 

Further volumes will he puhlished at short intervals, 

Sprigg's England's Recovery; being the History of the Army 

under Sir Tliomas Fairfax. 8vo. 6«. 

Stubbs. Select Charters and other Illustrations of English 

Constitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Keign of Edward I. 
Arranged and edited by W. Stubbs, D.D., Lord Bishop of Oxford. Fifth 
Fdition, Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d. 

The Constitutional History of England, in its Origin 

and Development. Library Edition. 3 vols. Demy 8vo. 2I. 8«. 
Also in 3 vols, crown 8vo, price 128, each. 

Seventeen Lectures on the Study of Medieval and 



Modem History, delivered at Oxford 1867-1884. Crown 8vo. 8*. 6d, 

Tozer. The Islands of the Aegean. By H. Fanshawe 

TozBR, M.A., r.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 8a. 6d, 

Wellesley. A Selection from the Despatehes, Treaties, and 

other Papers of the Marquess Welleslet, K.G., during his Government 
of India. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 8vo. iL 4*. 

Wellington. A Selection from the Despatches, Treaties, and 

other Papers relating to India of Field-Marshal the Duke of Welling- 
ton, K.G. Edited by S. J. Owen, M.A. 8vo. 1^. 4*. 

Whitelock's Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 

4 vols. 8vo. 1 1. 108, 

Rogers. A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of 

Schools. By J. E. Thobold Rogers, M.A. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 
8vo. 4«. 6d, 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 
by J. E. Thobold Rooebs, M.A. a vols. Svo. 21s, 

London : Hsmbt Fbowds, Amen Comer, B.C. 
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IV. LAW. 

A110OIL Principles of tbe English Law of Contract, and of 

Agencj in itf B«lAtioa to Contnei. Bj SiB W. B. Assosr, D.CX. 
lytk Edilum. 8to. lot. M. 

Law and Custom of the Constitation. Pkrt L Parlia- 
ment. 8to. io«. 6<f. Part VL Inikt Prtu. 

Bentham. An Introdnction to the Principles of Morals and 

LegiaUtion. By Jkbemt Bkvtham. Crown Sto. 6«. 6d, 

Digby. An Introdnction to the History of the Law of Real 

Property. By Kutelm £. Diobt, M.A. Third Ediihm, Svo. lor. 6d, 

Gmeber. Lex Aqnilia. The Roman Law of Damage to Pro> 

perty : being a Omimentary on the Title of the IHgest ' Ad Legem 
Aqailiam ' (ix. 3). With an Introduction to the Stady of the Corpiu Inris 
Civilis. By Erwih Gbuebbb, Dr. Jur., M.A. Sto. io«. 6d. 

HalL International Law. By W. E. Hall, MA. TAird 

Edition. 8to. 22#. 6d, 

Holland. Elements of Jnrispmdence. By T. £. Holland, 

D.C.L. Fifth EdUion, Sto. im. 6d. Just PubUshed. 

The European Concert in the Eastern Question, a Col- 
lection of Treaties and other Pablic Acts. Edited, witii Introductions 
and Notes, by T. E. Holland, D.C.L. Svo. 129. 6d. 

Gentilis, Alberici, I.C.D., I.C.P.R., de lure Belli Libri 



Tres. Edidit T. E. Holland, LCD. Small 4to, half morocco, 21 s, 

The Institutes of Justinian, edited as a recension of 

the Institutes of Gaius, by T. E. Holland, D.C.L. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. 5«. 

Holland and Shadwell. Select Titles from the Digest of 

JuBtinian. By T. E. Holland, D.C.L., and C. L. Shadwell, B.C.L, 
Svo. i4«. 

Also sold in Parts, in paper covers, as followe : — 

Part I. Introductory Titles. 29. 6d. 

Part II. Family Law. J*. 

Part III. Property Law. 2*. 6d. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. i). 3*. 6d. 

Part IV. Law of Obligations (No. 2). 49. 6d. 

Oxford: Clo-'mdon Press. 
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Markby. Elements of Law considered with reference to 

Principles of General Jurisprudence. By Sir William Mabkbt, D.C.L. 
Fourth Edition. 8vo 129. 6d, 

Moyle. Imperatoris lustiniani Institutionnm Libri Quat- 
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